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PREFACE. 


The Papers included in this number of the Journal of Social 
Science, are all the Saratoga Papers of 1883 which have been 
received from the authors in condition for printing. As some mis- 
apprehension may exist in regard to the publication of Papers by 


the Association, it may here be said that all Papers engaged for 


the General Meeting of the American Social Science Association, 


are so engaged with the understanding that they may be printed in 
the Journal of Social Science, if the Council so decide; if, there- 
fore, the writers choose to publish their Papers elsewhere, (to 
which the Council offers no objection), it must be with the stipula- 
tion that these Papers may also be published in the Journal, at the 
option of the Council as to time of publication. 

The absence of some of the Saratoga Papers of 1883, will be 
noticed ; the Address of Rev. Dr. Parrison, on Free Thought in 
Politics, and that of Mr. D. G. Mircuett, on Public Parks, being 
withheld by the authors. A list of the Addresses and Papers at 
the Meeting of 1883, will be found on pages v. and vi., and the 
announcements for the meeting of next September, so far as can 
now be made, are on pages vii. and viii. 

It has been thought best to print ali the Papers of 1883 in one 
issue of the Journal, which accounts for the delay in issuing the 


present Number. 
F. B. S. 


Coxcorp, April 28, 1584. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


AT THE 


GENERAL MEETING OF 1888. 





IN GENERAL SESSION. ° 

Monday Evening, September 3d, 8, P. M., Opening Address of the Presi- 
dent, Prof. WAYLAND. 

Tuesday Evening, September 4th, 8, P. M., An Address on The American 
Civil Service, by J. M. Grecory, LL. D., of Washington. 

Wednesday Evening, September 5th, 8, P. M., Annual Report of the Sec- 
retary, and Election of Officers. 

9, P. M., An Address by Donatp G. Mitcuett, Esq., of New Haven, 
on Public Parks. 

Thursday Evening, September 6th, 8, P. M., An Address by Rev. T. 
Harwoop Parrison, D. D., of Rochester, N. Y., on Free Thought in Pol- 
atics. 

Friday Evening, September 7th, 8, P. M., A Debate on Labor in Prisons, 
in which Mr. C. A. Ives, Prof. Waytanp, Mr. Z. R. Brockway, and others 
took part. 


DEPARTMENT MEETINGS. 
Tuesday, September 4th. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
9.80, A. M., An Address by the Chairman, W. T. Harris, LL. D., of 
Concord, Mass., on Moral Education in Schools. 
10, A. M., A Paper on New Methods of Study in History, by Prof. 
Hersert B. Apams, of Baltimore, Md. 
11, A. M., A Paper by W. Cave Tuomas, of London, Eng., on The True 
Higher Education. 
11.80, A. M., A Paper on Public Libraries, by J. N. Larnep, Esq., of 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
12, M., A Paper on Physical Training in Homes and Training Schools, 
by Dr. D. A. Sarcent, of Cambridge, Mass. 


Wednesday, September 5th. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 


9.30, A. M., An Address by the Chairman, Dr. E. M. Hunt, of Trenton, 
N. J., on Health and Social Science. 
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10.30, A. M., A Paper by Grorcr E. Wanna, Jr., Ese., of Newport, 
R. I., on House Construction with Reference to Plumbing and Drainage. 

11, A.M., A Paper by Dr. T. D. Crorners, of Hartford, Conn., on 
Inebricty ; followed by a Debate. i 

12, M., A Paper on Jnebriety in Women, by Lucy M. Hatt, M. D. 

1, P. M., A Paper by Dr. Water Cuannine, of Boston, on The Causes 
of Insanity. 


Thursday, September 6th. 
DEPARTMENT OF JURISPRUDENCE. 


9.30, A. M., An Address by the Chairman, Prof. Francis Wayvanp. 

10, A. M., A Paper on The Assertion of Tights, by Prof. J.T. Piatt, 
of New Haven, Conn. 

11.30, A. M., A Paper on International Ethics, by E. M. GaLuaupet, 
LL. D., of Washington, D. C. 

1,P.M., A Paper on The Legal History of the Telephone, by M. F. 
Ty.Ler, Esq., of New Haven, Conn. 


Friday, September 7th. 
DEPARTMENT OF SociaL Economy. 


9.30, A. M., An Address by the Chairman, F. B. Sannorn, Esq. 

10, A. M., A Paper on The Race Problem in the United States, by Prof. 
Cuarves A. Garpiner, of Hamilton, N. Y., followed by a Debate. 

11.30, A. M., A Paper by Mrs. S. K. Botron, of Cleveland, Ohio, on 
Employers and Employed. 

3, P. M., A Meeting of the National Prison Association for re-organiza- 
tion. 

4, P.M., A Paper on Child Helping as a Means of Preventing Crime 
in the City of New York, by Cuartes L. Brace, Esq., of New York. 


On several days during the session the audience was addressed by 
Protar CuunpER Mozoompar, of Calcutta, India; and on Wednesday 


afternoon, September 5th, he spoke at a special session on Zhe Religion of 
India. 





THE GENERAL MEETING OF 1884. 


This will take place as usual at Saratoga, N. Y., September, 
1884, opening in Putnam Hall, on Monday Evening, September 8, 
with an Address by President Eaton, and closing on Friday, Sep- 
tember 12. The sessions of the Education Department will occur 
on Tuesday, those of the Health and Finance Departments on 
Wednesday, of the Jurisprudence Department on Thursday, and 
of the Department of Social Economy on Friday. The head- 
quarters of the Association will be at the United States Hotel, 
where members and guests of the Association will be received at 
reduced rates. 

The order of business at the Saratoga Meeting of 1884 will be 
as follows,—subject to slight changes and to further announce- 
ments of Papers and debates : 


Monday Evening, September 8th, Opening Address of the President. 


Tuesday, September 9th. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


9.80, A. M., Address by the Chairman, Prof. W. T. Harris, of Concord, 
Mass., on The Study of Greek in American Colleges. 

10, A. M., Report of the Secretary, Mrs. Tatsot, on Thé Work of the 
Year. 

10.30, A. M., A Paper by Prof. RapHarLt Pumpetty, of Newport. 

11.30, A. M., A Paper on The Kindergarten as Church Work, by Mrs. 
Saran B. Cooper, of San Francisco. 

12.30, P. M., A Paper by Prof. Woopwarp, on Jndustrial Education. 

8, P. M., Report of the General Secretary, and Election of Officers. 


Wednesday, September 10th. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 
9.30, A. M., Address by the Chairman, Prof. D. A. Sarcent, of Harvara 
University. 


11, A. M., Papers on Physical Training in Schools and Colleges, with 
the Results on the Health of the Students. 
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DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE. 


9.30, A. M., Report of the Secretary, Prof. Henry C. ApDAMs, on 


10, A. M., Papers on Taxation and Currency, by Horace WuiteE, Esq., 
of New York, Tatcorr Wittiams, Esq., of Philadelphia, and others. 

8, P.M., Address of the Chairman, Carro*t D. Wricut, Esq., of Bos- 
ton, on The Scientific Basis of Tariff Legislation. 


Thursday, September 11th. 
DEPARTMENT OF JURISPRUDENCE. 

10, A. M., A Paper on Insurance, by G. W. Suarp, Esq., of Baltimore. 

11, A. M., A Paper on T'he Unification of Laws, by EvcEneE Situ, Esq., 
of New York. 

12, M., A Paper on The True Object of Punishment for Violation of 
Law, by Cuarteton T. Lewis, Esq., of New York, followed by a Debate, 
which Rev. F. H. Wines, of Springfield, Ill., will open. 

8, P. M., An Address on The Condition of the Freedmen before the Law, 
by Georce W. Caste, Esq., of Louisiana. 


Friday, September 12th. 
DEPARTMENT OF SocraL Economy. 
9.30, A. M., Address by the Chairman, F. B. Sansorn, Esq., of Concord, 


Mass. 
(Other announcements in this Department are withheld for the present.) 


The National Prison Association, which met in 1883, in connec- 
tion with the Social Science meeting, will hold its annual session 
for 1884, at Saratoga, commencing Saturday, Sept. 6, at 4, P.M. 
There will be services in some church at Saratoga, Sunday, Sept. 
7, at which the Relation of Christianity to Convicts and Prisons 
will be considered ; and, on Monday, Sept. 8, other questions will 
be discussed relating to prisons. On Tuesday, Sept. 9, the two 
Associations will hold a joint meeting to consider Industrial 
Education in Prisons. 











OPENING ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, 
PROFESSOR WAYLAND, OF THE YALE LAW SCHOOL. 
(Read September 3, 1883.) 


The Constitution of the American Social Science Association 
was adopted in October, 1865. In the address of the Executive 
Committee, issued in the following month, the nature and pur- 
poses of the Association were explained, the division into depart- 
ments was announced, and several topics naturally belonging to 
each section were indicated. Among these a prominent place was 
assigned to ‘‘ the vexed question of capital punishment.” 

It is a singular circumstance that, thus far, no paper on this 
important subject has been presented at any of our meetings. It 
is not to be inferred, however, that our reticence represents the 
condition of the public mind. Within the last half century English 
and American periodicals have contained more than a hundred 
articles devoted to this topic. It has occupied large space in the 
columns of our most influential newspapers, religious and secular. 
It has been discussed in many sessions of many legislatures of our 
Union. It has again and again received the thoughtful considera- 
tion of the English Parliament. 

It has been argued on Scriptural grounds, on ethical grounds, 
on humanitarian grounds. The old-fashioned tory has feared that 
infidelity lurked behind ‘‘the attempt to set aside that great 
principle which God had laid down, that ‘ whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed.’”* The tender-hearted 
Quaker has pleaded for the sanctity of human life. The con- 
servative jurist has predicted a carnival of crime if the gallows 
no longer bore its ghastly burden; the progressive jurist has 
doubted the deterrent effect of a penalty which is rarely enforced. 
So wise and experienced a statesman as Earl Russell thought 
‘* nothing would be lost to justice, nothing to the preservation of 


* Promptly answered by reminding this Biblical interpreter that “the same Scrip- 
tural authority to which he referred might a'so be quoted as an authority against 
capital punishment, because the first murderer was not put to death.” Debate in 
House of Commons, 188). 
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innocent life if the punishment of death were altogether abol- 
ished”; one of the latest public utterances of so clear-headed and 
humane a philosopher as John Stuart Mill, was a speech in Parlia- 
ment against dispensing with the hangman, 

It is a very hopeful sign that while little direct effect may have 
been produced upon legislation by the discussion of this question, 
the range of profitable debate has been reduced to a comparatively 
narrow field. It has come to be practically conceded that society 
has the right to protect life, liberty and property by the adoption 
of any measures best fitted to secure that end. Crime is a breach 
of the social compact, a violation of some law enacted for the pro- 
tection of the individual. The offender must pay the penalty 
prescribed by law for such violation. No thought .of passion, or 
vengeance, or retribution, or expiation must dictate or shape or 


color this punishment. ‘The sanguinary instincts of the middle. 


ages no more belong to the criminal jurisprudence of the nine- 
teenth century than do the decrees of that merciless magistrate, 
Judge Lynch. The sole consideration with which the legislator of 
today has to deal is the simple inquiry: What kind or degree of 
punishment will most effectually protect society from the conse- 
quences of crime? 

In deciding this question, the acknowledged principles of human 
nature and the teachings of mature experience must alike be taken 
into account. It must be remembered that while undue leniency 
brings law into contempt, undue severity prevents the uniform 
enforcement of law by weakening its hold upon the moral senti- 
ment of the community. The doctrine is at least as old as 
Beccaria that the certainty of punishment is of much greater 
value than its severity. Nothing is more conducive to the success- 
ful administration of criminal justice than the skilful adaptation 
of punishinent to crime, because nothing tends more directly to 
establish that: intimate connection between guilt, detection and 
conviction, which is so essential to the good order of society. 

It has been well said that the efficacy of any law in a free state 
depends upon its being in harmony with the spirit of the people. 
This is only stating, in other words, the sound proposition that 
when a law does not reflect the popular will it cannot be enforced. 
When this attitude of the community toward any law is found to 
be inspired not by momentary excitement, but by settled con- 
viction, the time has arrived for its repeal or its material modifi- 
cation, 
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This certainly is common sense, and ought always to be the 
basis of legislative action. In point of fact, however, a statute 
seems too often to be regarded as a sort of fetich. Even when a 
dead letter—possibly because it is a dead letter—it receives a cer- 
tain superstitious reverence. It is worshipped, not for any power 
which it exerts for good or evil, but because it is what is called 
‘* an existing institution.” Many legislators appear to imagine 
that to repeal a statute is to manifest a culpable indifference to 
the offence which it was designed to punish. They even fear that 
they may be suspected in some way of making a compromise with 
crime. For these and similar reasons, ‘‘ the Maine Law” was 
suffered to encumber the statute books of some States for years 
after it had been abundantly proved that convictions under its pro- 
visions could not be secured. By and by somebody proposes a 
practicable, because operative, substitute for the unused enactment, 
and straightway this inheritance of less enlightened times dis- 
appears forever. 

Such is conspicuously the recent history of criminal legislation 
in England. We find the same dreary record of stubborn con- 
servatism ignoring the lessons of experience; of blind adherence 
to the fallacy that severe penalties are, per se, deterrent, from the 
beginning of the last century, when more than a hundred and fifty 
offences were punishable with death, down to our own times, when 
only treason and murder conduct to the gallows. In every in- 
stance, the pressure of public opinion has finally effected the 
reform against the fears of learned jurists and the protests of 
timid legislators. When it was proposed to abolish the punish- 
ment of death for the atrocious crime of stealing to the amount of 
forty shillings from a dwelling house, Lord Chancellor Eldon 
gravely declared that such an innovation would leave his property 
wholly without protection. But here, and in kindred cases, when 
juries refused to convict, the instinct of self-preservation provided 
milder and more effectual remedies. 

The forceg of conservatism—the worshippers of the statute 
fetich made perhaps their most determined struggle over the pro- 
posal to abolish the punishment of death for the crime of forgery. 
Around this relic of a barbarous code they rallied with the cour- 
age of desperation. There is something almost pathetic in the 
fidelity with which they clung to their ancient and useless weapons, 
the gravity with which they advanced their often refuted argu- 
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ments, and the earnestness with which they appealed to fears 
which experience had shown to be unfounded. Shall the forger 
go unpunished? Shall we surrender all the safeguards of prop- 
erty? Shall we be in league with the law-breakers? 

But while the battle was being sharply fought in Parliament and 
in print, the stronghold of superstition and unreason was being 
steadily undermined. Juries continued to acquit and culprits 
escaped ‘* unwhipped of justice,” to renew their depredations upon 
the unprotected and helpless capitalist. During the ten years 
preceding 1831, the Bank of England alone lost by forgeries, on 
an average, more than £40,000 per annum. Now and then, during 
a period of about a quarter of a century, efforts were made to 
pacify the public by exempting special classes of forgery from the 
death penalty, but juries still refused to convict. Fauntleroy, 
whose confessed forgeries amounted to more than £400,000, 
executed in November, 1824, was the last man to die under the 
sentence of an English tribunal for the crime of forgery. Mean- 
while, the mercantile classes were naturally alarmed at this condi- 
tion of affairs. In 1830 the bankers addressed an earnest petition 
to Parliament, setting forth ‘‘ that the infliction of capital punish- 
ment for forgery encouraged the commission of the crime, because 
juries refused to convict while the statute affixed this penalty to 
the offence.” And yet it was not until 1837 that forgery of all 
kinds was made punishable only by imprisonment. 

This measure having reconciled public opinion to the adminis- 
tration of justice, juries were content to give to evidence its due 
weight, and certainty of punishment diminished jthe number of 
offenders. Step by step, the same process of reasoning was sub- 
sequently brought to bear on other offences, until those livmg in 
England in 1861, saw capital punishment abolished for all crimes 
but treason and murder. 

This brief survey of English criminal jurisprudence in compar- 
atively recent times seems to warrant us in coming to the following 
conclusions : i ® 

First—That with the growing intelligence of a free people there 
arises an increasing aversion to capital punishment. 

The second conclusion we give in the words of Sydney Smith, 
whose writings are not more conspicuous for their wit than for 
their practical wisdom: ‘* The efficient maximum of punishment 
is not what the legislature chooses to enact, but what the great 
mass of the people think that maximum ought to be.” 
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Third, — That whenever a penalty is so far out of harmony with 
public sentiment that, with rare exceptions, juries refuse to enforce 
it, the time has arrived for its repeal. 

This, it will be seen, narrows the discussion of the death penalty 
in case of murder to the simple question of expediency. By the 
very nature of the social compact, society is bound to afford the. 
amplest possible protection to human life. Does capital punish- 
ment give such protection? It is said that one object in visiting 
crime with a penalty is to deter others from committing a similar 
offence. Does capital punishment act as such a deterrent? Does 
its existence on the statute book tend to strengthen or to weaken 
public respect for law ? 

It is not denied that in certain conditions of society, the death 
penalty may be, and often is, so enforced as both to protect and 
deter. Murder and horse-stealing, for instance, will, for a time, 
disappear from the criminal annals of any community when it is 
known that the sentence of death which follows the searching in- 
vestigation of a vigilance committee, will be inexorably and 
speedily carried into execution. Here, as always, it is the cer- 
tainty of punishment which deters. I was about to say, that this 
**nearest tree justice,” salutary and even necessary as it may be 
in the mixed and shifting population of a frontier settlement, is 
not desired in any State of our Union having a permanent consti- 
tution and a code of laws; but, I recall the fact that in more than 
one of our older commonwealths this side of the Mississippi, where 
capital punishment has not been abolished, murders have been 
committed with almost absolute impunity for many years with such 
startling frequency that law-abiding and sober-minded citizens 
have cried out in the bitterness of anguish, ‘‘ Oh for a single hour 
of Judge Lynch!” 

Having in view then, in the progress of this discussion, the 
single consideration of expediency, let us inquire whether in our 
times and in this country, capital punishment is so enforced 
as to afford adequate protection to human life; and, secondly, if 
not so enforced, whether the reasons for its non-enforcement are 
temporary and accidental, or well considered and probably per- 
manent. 

We shall be materially aided in these inquiries by reliable statis- 
tics from two States, not second to any in our Union for general 
intelligence, respect for law and love of social order. I refer to 
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Massachusetts and Connecticut. It will not be questioned that 
they are fair specimens of our best civilization, fortunate in posses- 
sing competent courts of justice, able lawyers, admirable systems 
of common school education, and many well-endowed and well- 
equipped universities of learning. Whatever may be truthfully 
said of other communities, here the administration of justice is 
singularly free from political, mercenary, or other corrupting in- 
fluences. In these States, if anywhere in our broad Jand, we 
should expect to find laws in sympathy with the temper of the 
people. Certainly, we should be surprised to discover an obvious 
reluctance to punish high crimes with suitable severity, or a mani- 
fest disposition to shield the criminal from ‘‘the due reward of his 
deeds.” Let us see what the facts are: 

Beginning with Massachusetts, we find that during the years 
from 1860 to 1882, both inclusive (omitting all cases which were 
not actually passed upon by juries), there were one hundred and 
seventy trials for murder in the first degree. Twenty-nine persons 
were convicted of the crime as charged. Twelve of the twenty- 
nine had their death sentences commuted to imprisonment for life. 
Sixteen of the seventeen whose sentences were not commuted were 
hung, and one committed suicide before the day fixed for execution. 
In twenty-six cases, verdicts of murder in the second degree were 
rendered. 

If there are any who believe that Massachusetts is controlled by 
a spirit of philanthropy verging somewhat too closely upon fanati- 
cism, we call their attention to a few statistics from the neighboring 
Commonwealth of Connecticut, a State which no sane man has 
ever suspected of entertaining sentimental views of crime or its 
penalty. During the thirty years, from January 1, 1850, to 
January 1, 1880, ninety-seven persons were tried for murder in the 
first degree. Thirteen were convicted of murder in the first degree. 
In six of the Gases the sentence was commuted to imprisonment 
for life. Seven were executed. Forty-two were convicted of 
murder in the second degree. Seven were acquitted on the sole 
ground of insanity. 

There are instructive statistics from New Haven County, cover- 
ing the same period of time. As I need not remind such an audi- 
ence as this, the county seat is the City of New Haven, the home 
of Yale College and, until recently, one of the capitals of the State. 
For the thirty years preceding the year 1880, the number of trials 
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for murder in the first degree was twenty-three. In one case the 
sentence was commuted to imprisonment for life. Two were hung. 
Three were acquitted on the sole ground of insanity. Nine were 
convicted of murder in the second degree. 

During the same period, the number of trials for the crime of 
burglary in the same county, was three hundred. Now bear in 
mind that a trial for murder is not only not a hasty proceeding, 
commenced without much preliminary investigation and pressed 
forward with very little ceremony, but that it usually supposes 
three previous hearings,—before a coroner’s jury, a magistrate, 
and a grand jury, all for the purpose of ascertaining if there is a 
probability of guilt, — and, farther, that in the State of Connecti- 
cut, the crime of burglary is never brought before a grand jury, 
but is tried on ‘‘ information” of the prosecuting attorney for the 
county, and you will be prepared to appreciate the startling con- 
trast presented by the fact, that out of the three hundred trials for 
burglary, to which I have alluded, two hundred and seventy-three 
resulted in convictions. In three cases, the accused weve acquitted 
on the ground of insanity. 

In 1852 the State of Rhode Island abolished the death penalty, 
substituting imprisonment for life. Its most populous county is 
Providence, of which the county seat is the city of Providence, not 
exceeded in intelligence by any community in our country ; posses- 
sing, like New Haven, public schools of unsurpassed excellence, 
to say nothing of the civilizing and enlightening influences of an 
ancient university. ‘Turning to the records of this county, we find 
that during the thirty years next succeeding the date of the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment, out of twenty-seven trials for murder 
in the first degree, there were seventeen convictions ; considerably 
more than fifty per cent. 

But let us take more concrete illustrations. Three trials for 
murder in the State of Connecticut within the last tweive years 
attracted extraordinary attention, not only by reason of the 
exceptional atrocity of the offences as proved, but also of the 
astounding character of the verdicts rendered. In each case the 
killing was by poison administered by somebody, deliberately, 
systematically, persistently. There was no suggestion of insanity. 
It was not urged that the deed was done in self-defence, or in the 
heat of passion or under great provocation. There was no conceiv. 
able escape from the conclusion, either that the accused were inno- 
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cent not only of auy criminal intent, but of any homicidal act, or 
else that they were guilty of murder in the first degree. In two 
of these cases, the verdict was murder in the second degree, the 
penalty for which was, as the jury had, of course, been instructed, 
imprisonment for life. In the thirdease, a plea of murder in [the 
second degree was accepted by the Court. When, a little later, 
one of the women — for two of the accused belonged to the gentler 
sex — confessed to having poisoned eight persons within twenty 
years, it could not have been a surprise, even to the jury who had 
saved her from the gallows. ’ 

About twelve years ago, in the same State, a man was tried for 
murder in the first degree under the following circumstances. 
Having a grudge against a neighbor, the accused armed himself 
with a shot gun, concealed himself behind a stone wall on the 
roadside not far from his house, and awaited his opportunity. 
When, presently, the unsuspecting farmer, seated in his wagon, 
was driving past the place of ambush, the assassin took careful 
aim and fired. As the victim fell, an arm pressed upon one of the 
reins, and the horse obeying the impulse thus unconsciously given, 
bore his bleeding and dying master into the yard and before the 
door of his murderer. The result of the trial was a verdict of 
murder in the second degree. This occurred in a county in which 
there have been twenty-seven trials for murder within thirty years, 
and in which the hangman’s office has been a sinecure for a century. 

Take another case occurring three years earlier, in another 
county of the same State. A man after several quarrels with his 
wife, of whom he professed to be jealous, invited her to bathe with 
him in a shallow stream near their home. Having in a very 
deliberate manner held her head under water until she was drowned, 
he secreted her dead body in an adjoining thicket, and subsequently 
transferred the remains from place to place to diminish the danger 
of discovery. I believe that when finally arrested, he was engaged 
in this somewhat unenviable, if not reprehensible occupation. 
Tried for murder in the first degree, he was convicted of murder 
in the second degree. It is only fair to add that during the 
period to which I refer,—from 1850 to 1880— Connecticut has 
always been represented in its criminal courts by competent prose- 
cuting officers, abundantly able to cope with the counsel for the 
defence. 

If it be urged that, in the cases to which I have particularly 
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alluded, and in other cases equally pertinent and significant, which 
might be cited, courts and juries have availed themselves of a very 
ancient statute,* peculiar, I believe, to Connecticut, which provides 
that ‘‘no person shall be convicted of any crime punishable by 
death, without the testimony of, at least, two witnesses, or that 
which is equivalent thereto,” I can only say that the very flimsi- 
ness of the pretext strengthens the argument against capital 
punishment. 

If it be true that there are States in which statistics would show 
a larger proportion of cases in which the death penalty has been 
inflicted, it is also true that there are States in which the proportion 
is very much smaller. On the whole, it may well be questioned 
whether a fairer average could be presented tha: 1 the States from 
which our illustrations have been drawn. 

If this conclusion be correct, it seems to fol »w that the death 
penalty is not so enforced in our times and in his country, as to 
afford adequate protection to human life. The only legitimate 
objects to be accomplished by any form of penalty for the crime of 
murder are: First — To incapacitate the convicted criminal from 
doing society any further injury; and, Secondly, to deter others 
from following his example. 3 

But, as we have seen, a trial for murder means, with infrequent 
exceptions, a sentence to imprisonment for life, and imprisonment 
for life means, according to the most reliable estimates, confine- 
ment for from twelve to fourteen years. The medical report of the 
State prison, at Auburn, N. Y., for fifty years previous to 1868, 
gives instructive figures on this point. During this period, two 
hundred and fourteen persons were committed to that prison under 
life sentences. Of these, thirty-four died from natural causes, 
eight became insane, two committed suicide, one escaped, and ten 
were transferred to other prisons; leaving one hundred and fifty- 
nine to be accounted for. Of these, twenty-nine remained in the 
prison at the date of the report, and one hundred and thirty-four 
had been pardoned ; their average period of servitude having been 
six years and six months. It is asserted that in Massachusetts 
fifty per cent. of life prisoners are pardoned.¢ Of the fifty-six 
committed to the Connecticut State prison during the thirty years 


* Enacted in 1672. 


t Vide “‘The Nation,” No. 403. 1873. But this is no longer so. 
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from 1850 to 1880 on life sentences for murder or on commutation 
of sentence, eight died in prison, four were transferred to the 
State hospital for the insane; leaving forty-four to be accounted 
for. Of these, thirty-four were pardoned, after an average period 
of confinement of nine years and two months. 

In view of such facts as these, the statement does not seem 
extravagant, ‘‘that imprisonment for life is, to all intents and 
purposes, an unknown punishment in this country.” And it is 
very important that we bear in mind that verdicts of murder in the 
second degree as a substitute for the death penalty, are rendered with 
a full knowledge of the probable consequences we have described. 

When, therefore, juries are thus resolute in declining to send 
murderers to the gallows and the pardoning power is thus lavishly 
exercised, it is difficult to see how society is protecting human life 
by incapacitating the criminal from repeating his crime. 

We have now to consider, in the second place, the deterrent 
effect of the death penalty in the light of such statistics as we have 
been examining. It may be well to remember at the outset, that 
not a few thoughtful men who have made crimes and their penal- 
ties the subject of special study, have seriously questioned whether 
there is any appreciable deterrent influence in punishment. For, 
it is said, if the offence be committed in cold blood, the offender 
counts upon escaping detection, and if in hot blood, he takes no 
thought of the future. 

However this may be, it is undeniable that any power to deter 
which punishment may possess, depends entirely upon its being 
awarded certainly and enforced speedily. Doubt and delay only 
encourage offenders. If we repeat these axioms to weariness, it 
is because they are so ofen overlooked by the advocates of ¢apital 
punishment. One of the ablest of English jurists asserts* that 
‘* no other punishment deters men so effectually from committing 
crime as the punishment of death,” and he seeks to maintain this, 
in part, as follows: ‘* This is one of those propositions which it is 
difficult to prove, simply because they are in themselves more 
obvious than any proof can make them. It is possible to display 
ingenuity in arguing against it, but that is all. The whole experi- 
ence of mankind is in the other direction. The threat of instant 
death is the one to which resort has always been made when there 
was an absolute necessity for producing some result. Those who 


* Sir James Fitz James Stephen, in Frazer's Magazine, 1864. 
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argue that the punishment of death does not terrify, may be 
challenged to answer this single question : ‘* Suppose a pistol were 
levelled at the head of a man proposing to commit murder, and 
suppose he knew that the death of his victim would immediately be 
followed by his own, does any one suppose that the murder would 
be committed ?” 

Probably not. Most decidedly not, we should say, if we could 
put ourselves in the place of the supposed assassin. Meanwhile, 
those who argue that the punishment of death does terrify, may 
be challenged to answer this single question. Suppose a man, 
intent on murder, were confidentially informed by a discreet friend, 
with due apologies for the interruption, that, if he pulled the fatal 
trigger, or administered the deadly poison, he might be detected ; 
that if he did not escape he would be arrested; that after a prob- 
able delay of some months he would be brought to trial; that if 
he could command the means to employ the Rufus Choate of the 
period, or, indeed, any other able lawyer, the trial might be indef- 
initely prolonged ; that the chances were considerably better than 
ten to one against his conviction; and if convicted, quite as good 
as ten to one against his execution, does any one doubt that the 
murder would be committed, if the would-be slayer were very 
much in earnest? 

We confess that our jurist’s argumentative illustration seems to 
us somewhat infelicitous in view of the statement, made without 
contradiction on the floor of the House of Commons during the 
session of 1881, that ‘* during the twenty years between 1860 and 
1881, for other crimes except murder, the number of committals 
jn which there were convictions was seventy-six per cent. ; but for 
murder only forty-nine per cent., of which forty-six per cent. were 
reprieved.” The analogy between this state of things and ‘ the 
levelled pistol” threatening ‘‘ immediate ” retribution, is not, we 
submit, sufficiently close to be quite conclusive. That the illus- 
tration for us in our own country, in these closing years of the 
nineteenth century, is ludicrously inapplicable, goes without say- 
ing. And why, oh! why, does it remind usof a single sentence 
in a clever farce written by a fellow countryman of our gifted 
author? ‘* Poppy seeds, when taken incessantly for several weeks, 
produce immediate dissolution.” 

Let us now consider the second branch of our general inquiry, 
viz.: whether the reasons for the non-enforcement of the law pro- 
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viding capital punishment as the penalty for murder are temporary 
and accidental or well-considered and probably permanent; and 
therefore justifying, if not demanding its repeal. 

On this point there would seem to be no room for controversy. 

It will, we think, be conceded by the vast majority of those who 
have had occasion to be familiar with proceedings in criminal 
courts, as well as by our most accomplished penologists, that the 
difficulty of securing convictions in capital cases arises almost ex- 
clusively from reluctance to take human life. In many instances, 
of which some examples have been given, this feeling has been so 
strong as to override all evidence, and set at defiance inevitable 
inferences from undisputed facts. 

In 1864 and 1865 the general question which we are examining 
was considered in England by the Parliamentary Capital Punish- 
ment Commission, of which our distinguished visitor, Lord Justice 
Coleridge, was a leading member. In his testimony before the 
Commission, Lord Chancellor Cranworth stated as the result of 
his observation that ‘‘juries wished to rid themselves of the 
responsibility of finding a man guilty of a capital offence,” adding 
by way of illustration the case of a man ‘‘who was tried for 
murder, attended ‘with highway robbery, and acquitted, but was 
afterwards tried for robbery on precisely the same evidence and 
- convicted.” Numerous cases were cited before the Commission 
by eminent members of the English bar to show that capital 
punishment often leads to the acquittal of guilty men. 

In most cases, however, refusal to convict has been caused by 
the belief that mistake was possible, and that the consequences of 
an erroneous verdict might be irreparable. Ex-Attorney-General 
Train, of Massachusetts, whose professional prominence and 
extended official experience in criminal courts give great value to 
his opinions, says that ‘tthe danger that the innocent may be 
executed instead of the guilty, presses upon jurymen with fearful 
power, so that they will return a verdict of murder in the second 
degree instead of in the first, where there is the slightest ground 
for it, and sometimes when there is not, since such a verdict does 
not involve the possibility of taking the life of the prisoner.” And 
you do not need to be told that the firm attitude of a single juror 
will as completely foil the efforts of the prosecuting officer as a 
verdict of acquittal by the entire panel. 

It sometimes seems as if the jury and the prisoner’s counsel 
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were joined in a conspiracy to save the accused from the gibbet. 
And yet, after all, the venerable anecdotes to prove that by cir- 
cumstantial evidence the innocent have been condemned to die, 
and the guilty have been screened from punishment ; the well-worn 
stories of convictions procured by perjured testimony, and, where 
the edge of these familiar weapons is somewhat dulled by proof of 
the prisoner’s confession, the easy suggestion of insanity—these 
and similar devices, which, perhaps, to a spectator weighing the 
evidence with impartial mind because having nothing at stake, 
seem pitiably weak, may fill the anxious twelve with most distres- 
sing doubts. Have they not, or at all events, do they not believe 
that they have the life of a fellow being in their hands? 

But for this predisposition to mercy among jurors founded on 
the fear of making a fatal mistake, murder trials would be reduced 
to much more moderate dimensions and the ends of justice be 
more speedily attained. The eclat of cheating the gallows of a 
victim with so many chances in his favor will usually tempt an 
able advocate to undertake a capital case and will stimulate him 
to greater zeal— not always limited to legitimate efforts—than is 
manifested in any other criminal proceeding where professional 
activity is not stimulated by a generous fee. 

With what follows you are all familiar—the countless pretexts 
for postponing the trial; the pains taken to secure twelve men 
having no decided convictions on any subject; the characteristic 
treatment of the witnesses for the State; and last of all the fervid 
appeal to the weary, confused jurors to ‘* beware how they usurp 
the attributes of the Almighty, and allow their fallible inferences 
_ from human, and, therefore, imperfect evidence, to send a fellow 
creature to the scaffold ;” and all the rest of it; I dare say some 
of you know it by heart—from the daily papers. Sometimes it 
has the ring of true eloquence; sometimes it is the merest rant 
But whether it be eloquence or rant, it serves to remind the jury 
of the sacredness of human life, the danger of being misled to the 
injury of the accused, and the possibility, however remote, of 
sacrificing an innocent man. 

Over against this, as the point to be carried, the advocate 
masses his heaviest artillery. Hear him. ‘Of all penalties, 
capital punishment alone is irreparable. Property may be 
restored ; reputation may be retrieved ; but human life once taken, 
can never be recalled. Fatal mistakes have been made; will be 
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made again,” etc., etc. True, every word of it; and because true, 
rarely without its effect upon a jury. Moreover, we think it 
demonstrable that reluctance to convict on this precise ground is 
increasing rather than diminishing in our most enlightened com- 
munities. 

But if, as will occasionally happen, the case is too clear for 
even a speculative doubt, and a verdict of guilty is returned, the 
prisoner’s counsel need not despair. There remain the various 
expedients which we have neither space nor time to enumerate ; 
terminating with the petition for pardon or commutation, which 
almost every body seems willing to sign—all intended to set at 
naught the deliberate judgment of the jurors, and save the forfeited 
life of the convict. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject, we cannot forbear to 
quote from remarks made by a veteran* lawyer in the House of 
Commons, during a debate on a motion for the second reading of 
the bill to abolish capital punishment, in the session of 1881. 
‘* There was a great and growing distrust in the rightfulness of 
the punishment— at all events in its efficacy—and there was an 
inherent feeling in the human breast which revolted from the 
taking of the life even of a murderer. He ventured to say 
that no punishment should be inflicted which was irreversible if it 
were discovered that a person had been wrongfully convicted, 
and the consequences of which could not be removed even in a 
mitigated form. The efficacy of the punishment consisted in its 
certainty, not in its severity; and from his own experience he 
knew that juries were unwilling to convict, because they felt that 
they were not infallible and might be dooming an innocent man to 
death. He had been engaged professionally in trials in which 
convictions for murder ought to have been given and would have 
been given had it not been for the consequences which would 
follow. For these reasons he gave his hearty support to the bill, 
believing that the sentence of death did not act as a deterrent. 
He thought, therefore, that it would be in the interests of society 
if the punishment of death were removed from the statute books. 
They would have justice ‘administered, sentences carried out with 
greater certainty, and they would have convictions where they did 
not now obtain them. He looked to the greater certainty of 





*Serjeant Simon. 
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convictions and of the punishment as a surer deterrent than the 
punishment of hanging.” 

Another consideration should be by no means overlooked. If 
capital punishment is to be retained on our statute books and is 
ever to be enforced, we shall still be confronted with that most 
embarrassing if not insoluble problem: How shall executions be 
conducted? Public hanging is now almost universally condemned 
on account of its brutalizing effect upon the spectators. Secret 
hanging will never be, and ought never to be, tolerated among a 
free people. If hanging is within the prison enclosure and repre- 
sentatives of the press are permitted to be present,—and it is 
difficult to see how they can be excluded, —then every incident, 
moment by moment, of the last hours of the doomed man, with 
all the hideous and harrowing details of the final tragedy, will soon 
be es.gerly devoured by millions of readers from Maine to Mexico, 
with results hardly less demoralizing than those which accompany 
and follow the public enfcrcement of the death penalty. For it 
should be observed 





although the gloomy picture hardly needs a 
more sombre tint — that one consequence of our infrequent hang- 
ings is, that the clumsy because unpractised hand, and the troubled 
because humane heart of the executioner often turns what should 
be made an impressive spectacle into a scene which excites only 
disgust, horror and indignation among the beholders. 

We are now prepared for the final inquiry: What is proposed 
as-an effectual substitute for the death penalty? 

We are well aware that by many the mere proposal will be 
regarded with extreme disfavor. There are some who hold, with 
Sir James Fitz James Stephen, that ‘‘no other punishment 
gratifies and justifies in so emphatic a manner the vindictive 
sentiment, the existence of which is one of the safeguards against 
crime,” and who think, we may presume, that an occasional 
execution, even an allowance of only one hanging in half a 
century is very much better than no execution at all. 

Others have a vague notion — hardly amounting to an opinion — 
that the taking of one life illegally can only be properly punished 
by taking another life judicially ; that there is a law regarding that 
sort of thing, and, somehow taking it for granted that it is carried 
into effect, on the whole, rather resent any attempt to enlighten 
their minds on the subject. 

Others, still, who, if on a jury in a capital case, would be 
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among the very first to welcome any offered mode of escape, 
however illogical or even absurd, from the duty of rendering a 
verdict of guilty, yet cannot bring themselves to consent to the 
repeal of a law which has been on the statute books for so many 
generations ; 7. e., they are ‘‘in favor of the law, but opposed to 
its enforcement.” 

Then, of course, there are in every community many thoughtful, 
intelligent, well-informed men whose deliberate opinions are 
entitled to great respect, and who think it wiser that the present 
law should be retained. 

But not to prolong the classification of our opponents, all that 
they or any others can justly demand is that the suggested substi- 
tute shall accomplish more effectually the desirable objects sought 
to be obtained by the existing statute. 

Let us see if imprisonment for life will not answer this reasona- 
ble requirement. As has already been remarked, the design of 
the death penalty is two-fold. First, to incapacitate the criminal 
from repeating his crime ; and, Second, to deter others from com- 
mitting a like offence. This is all. Restitution is impossible. 
Reformation, in the brief period between the sentence and the 
scaffold, is highly improbable. 

But, clearly, society at large is as perfectly protected from the 
violence of a man who is confined in prison for life, as though he 
were *‘hung by the neck until dead.” Hanging does nothing 
more than put him out of the way. Does imprisonment for life do 
less? 

But observe ; the convicted murderer has forfeited the right to 
be at large; therefore he is imprisoned for life. He has even 
forfeited the right to the society of those who have been guilty of 
crimes, but of lesser degree; therefore his only fellow prisoners 
should be fellow murderers. If in any given commonwealth, 
there should not be a sufficient number of life prisoners to warrant 
the erection of a separate building to confine them, it would only 
be necessary to add a wing to the main prison—adjoining, yet 
distinct. A life prisoner should have regular hours of labor, 
nutritious food, clean and well-ventilated cells, suitable clothing ; 
but no diversions; no relaxations; no communication with the 
outer world; no correspondence with relatives or friends. In a 
word, he must be socially dead, as much so as if his body were 
mouldering in a felon’s grave. )} 
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Solitary confinement should be reserved for additional punish- 
ment—or for violation of prison rules ; perhaps permanent solitary 
confinement for the murder of a keeper or a fellow prisoner. In 
Rhode Island, where, for other murders, capital punishment is abol- 
ished, it is enacted, ‘*that every person who shall commit murder 
while under sentence of imprisonment for life shall be hung.” 
This statute was probably passed in the belief that juries would 
always convict uncer such circumstances, but within five years, 
in another New England State, a convict, who, while endeavoring 
to escape, killed his keeper, was convicted of murder in the second 
degree. And although this was really a case of murder in the 
first degree, and should have received the highest punishment 
known to the law, yet it must always be remembered that if there 
are exceptionally wicked prisoners, there are also brutal keepers, 
and a long series of exasperating indignities may transform a 
human being into a wild beast. 

Consider now the probable deterrent effect of the suggested 
substitute for the death penalty. Imprisonment for life under the 
conditions which have been indicated, is a form of punishment 
which may well appal the stoutest heart. A man condemned to 
die, and cherishing a hope, however faint, of a reprieve, may, at 
the last, when all hope has fled, brace himself by a supreme effort, 
against the brief agony of the gallows, and meet his fate with 
fortitude. Indeed, we know that men have done this. But how 
if he look forward to the certainty of a lifelong seclusion from his: 
fellowmen? ‘There is no room here for mock heroism or bravado. 
There is no spectacle; there are no spectators. Nothing which 
the world can give will ever minister to his enjoyment or comfort, 
or break the sad monotony of his weary days. There will be no 
tidings from home ; he has no home but a cell; no horizon beyond 
the prison walls. He is, in sober earnest, ‘‘a man without a 
country.” 

To others, his punishment is a standing menace; a perpetual 
warning. ‘The lessons taught by the gallows are short lived. The 
man dies and is forgotten. But the prisoner for life preaches 
from his lonely cell a daily sermon to deter from crime. 

Again, the deterrent influence of this form of penalty will be 
materially enhanced by the greatly increased certainty of convic- 
tion after detection, and of punishment after conviction. From 


the moment when it is made to appear that a possible mistake is 
2 
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not irreparable, trials for murder will be deprived of their anoma- 
lous and exceptional features. The gallows will no longer cast 
its dark shadow across the court room. Evidence will be weighed, 
and inferences drawn, and probabilities balanced, and verdicts 
rendered, as in other criminal cases. There will be less feverish 
excitement, fewer angry controversies, diminished attraction for 
the idle and vicious; in a word, a much more wholesome atmos- 
phere, material as well as moral, for the exercise of calm reflec- 
tion and deliberate judgment. It would be strange, moreover, if 
much impassioned not to say lurid eloquence of the Old Bailey 
variety were not lost to the world. But our life is controlled by 
compensations, and we should hope to be reconciled, in time, even 
to this result, in view of the more rapid despatch of criminal 
business, and, as we firmly believe, the added security to human 
life. 


And now, if the question be asked —and certainly nothing could 
be more natural than such an inquiry —How can the literal execu 
tion of a life sentence be ensured? I answer: By a constitutional 
provision, making release from confinement impossible, until, 


before the court in which the prisoner was convicted, it shall be 
made to appear that he was innocent. 





REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY. 


THE PLEASURES OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY. 


(Read Wednesday, September 5.) 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the Association :— 

In presenting again my annual report as Secretary, you will per- 
mit me as usual, to wander from the dusty track that such docu- 
ments must follow (at least for a while, or part way), and present 
‘to you some of the more general, and, I hope, more agreeable 
considerations that reconcile us to the formal, laborious and often 
unpleasing studies with which we pursue our vague and devious 
aim—social science. This, as we have often had occasion to notice, 
is not one science, but all sciences in one application,—that is, as 
they bear upon the welfare of men in their social confederacy. For 
neither education, nor public health, nor finance, nor jurisprudence, 
nor social economy would be more than empty terms, if men lived 
after the fashion in which Homer pictures his Cyclopses as living— 
every Cyclops for himself and Ulysses catch the hindmost. Indeed 
Polyphemus may be taken as the type and symbol of mankind 
who live by themselves and for themselves, —a huge-limbed, 
silly, brutal and useless creature, with but one eye at the best, 
and very apt to lose that, whenever men who have learned to 
combine in society will take the trouble to stop and put it 
out. Polyphemus was not and never could have been a mem- 
ber of our Association; and it is to repress and instruct such 
one-eyed leaders of the blind, in modern times, that, among 
other objects, we have organized such associations. For even 
now, as the steamship of civilization glides forward on its course, 
like those Homeric vessels of the Phoeacians, which, moved by 
their own impulse, it must encounter now and then some pre- 
posterous giant who hurls at the good ship the heaviest missile he 
ean handle, and if he cannot sink it, can at least raise a formidable 
wave before us or behind, which for the moment threatens to swamp 
the ship with all her precious freight. The French Revolution for 
some years appeared like a furious Polyphemus or poor blind Sam- 
son of this kind,—and the crouching forms of Communism and 
Nihilism dimly seen through the mists of the deep future, seem now 
as threatening to those who lack confidence in the future of the 
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human race. It is the province of social science to quiet these 
alarms and to assure the anxious present that it need not fear any 
of the giants of the past, however blood-thirsty or rapacious they 
may look from a distance. The course of civilization can encounter 
no worse enemies than it has already met and overcome, and if we 
had so much to fear from these spectres of the future, we should 
never have been alive at this moment to shudder at them. The 
race of giants, physical or metaphorical, has no very wide range 
or long life ; while the activity of the human race, and its perpetu- 
ity as a whole—no matter how short-lived may be individuals and 
nations—set at defiance every enemy, however gigantic, that can 
assail it. 

At present (let us confront the truth) the most formidable of these 
phantom giants, in the estimation of cultivated and comfortable peo- 
ple, is the rule of the Many, where they would fain see the strong 
and quiet domination of the Few. We are still in the purlieus and 
twilight ante-chambers of the giant Democracy—that many-headed 
being whom its enemies call the Mob, and its friends the People— 
but we are moving forward with the procession, and we shall soon, 
come face to face with him wherever we find ourselves in the world. 
He has long had a nominal sway in America, and now he puts 
forth his shadowy but most real hand and disposes at will of cer- 
tain thrones in Europe; while his power in all parts of our fast 
growing republic has ceased to be nominal, and is every year man- 
ifesting itself more and more. We may say the same of Europe— 
for where democracy has not yet established itself, as in France 
and Switzerland,—it is making long strides forward, as in Eng- 
land, Germany, Italy and Spain. In Russia, democracy is still 
but a name,—but in that name many strange works are done, 
which redound to the discredit of true democracy here and else- 
where. 

Now it is one of the pleasures of social science in America to 
observe, that the fullest development of our circle of sciences which 
relate to society, can best be attained and maintained in a democ- 
racy,—that is, in a government such as ours should be,—of all, by 
all, for the good of all. In any other form of government, the 
practical application of the social sciences meets with obstacles 
from the inability of the governed mass to respond to the appeals 
of public health or political economy, or whatever branch of these 
seiences calls on them for realization in their daily life. Human 
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beings are so constituted that they must act upon their own im- 
pulse, not at the will of others,—and it is in a democracy that this 
possibility is most constantly realized. Amid the thousands of 
little democracies which now make up the congregated democratic 
republic of the United States it is possible to carry out, in each, at 
some time, and in some of them at all times, the purest principles 
of social science, so far as they apply to that small community 
where the trial is made. And when once they have been applied 
and have shown good results in one of these communities, the 
contagion of example and success easily carries them forward to 
similar results elsewhere. This is the law of human civilization, 
which proceeds by a method of endosmosis, from one part of the 
world’s spiritual structure to another; but it is, no less, the 
method in which the will of men, not the blind force of natural 
law, accomplishes the marvellous result. ‘* There are some,” says 
Seneca, ‘‘that live without any design at all, and only pass in the 
world like straw upon a river ; they do not go, but they are carried.” 
This is no part of a man, but of a log or a chip,—and we do not, 
in fact, find many men yielding so to the force of circumstances. 
Most of us fall under another of Seneca’s classifications, ‘‘ those 
who deliberate only upon the parts of life, and not upon the whole.” 
Yet are those parts so arranged by a Divine artificer, that our de- 
liberation and our action upon one of them does of necessity in- 
fluence the[whole,—and more frequently in a beneficent than an 
injurious manner. We are taught that God makes even the wrath 
of man to praise him,—much more, then, the considerate action 
of men for others as well as for themselves. But I find in Seneca 
a much fuller statement of this matter, which you will permit me to 
cite :—‘‘ It is every man’s duty to make himself profitable to man- 
kind ; if he can, to many; if not, to fewer; if not so neither, to his 
neighbor; but, however, to himself. There are two republics; a 
great one, which is human nature; and a less, which is the place 
where we were born; some serve both at a time, some only the 
greater, and some only the less; the greater may be served in 
privacy, solitude, contemplation, and perchance that way better 
than any other; but it was the intent of Nature that we should 
serve both. A good man may serve the public, his friend, and 
himself in any station ; if he be not for the sword, let him take the 
gown ; if the bar does not agree with him, let him try the pulpit ; 
if he be silenced abroad, let him give counse] at home, and dis- 
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charge the part of a faithful friend and a temperate companion. 
When one is no longer a citizen, he is a man; but the whole 
world is his country, and human nature never wants matter to work 
upon; but if nothing will serve a man in the civil government un- 
less he be prime minister, or in the field but to command in chief, 
it is his own fault. The common soldier, where he cannot use his 
hands, fights with his looks, his example, his encouragement, his 
voice, and stands his ground even when he has lost his hands, and 
does service too with his very clamor; so that in any condition 
whatsoever, he still discharges the duty of a good patriot. Was 
there ever any state so desperate as that of Athens under the Thirty 
Tyrants, where it was capital to be honest, and the senate-house 
was turned into a college of hangmen? Never was any government 
so wretched and so hopeless; and yet Socrates at the same time 
preached temperance to the tyrants, and courage to the rest, and 
afterward died an eminent example of faith and resolution, and a 
sacrifice for the common good.” 

If Socrates under the rule of the Thirty Tyrants, and Seneca in 
the infamous reign of Nero, could point out to men a sphere for 
the daily performance of their political and social duties, can there 
be any crisis of events in a modern democracy which ought to appal 
the student of social science? The selfish interests of one tyrant 
or of thirty tyrants, not only may be, but almost certainly will be 
at variance with the public good,—but how can the interests of all 
men be thus at variance? You will say, perhaps, that the multitude 
do not always know their own interest, and that they easily permit 
themselves to be led into unwise or dishonorable courses by selfish 
demagogues—and that a demagogue is the worst of tyrants, because 
the least responsible. But observe how short is the sway of the most 
plausible demagogue, unless he makes his ambition conform to the 
popular will, and himself serves the supposed interest of the people, 
who cannot long be mistaken in what their interests consists. 
Again, you may say that the honor of a people is more to be con- 
sulted than their material and temporary good,—and that their 
interest may lead them to do, at the advice of a demagogue, what will 
ultimately disgrace and injure them; for example, to repudiate 
debts, disown the obligation of treaties, dismiss faithful officers 
from the government service, etc. This cannot be denied,—but it 
can be asserted confidently that the monarchies and aristocracies 
of the past have violated every pledge of this kind in a manner 
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quite as discreditable as it is possible for any democracy of the 
future to do. Witness for example, the outrageous disregard of 
treaty obligations and financial honesty which the last century 
witnessed at the hands of Louis XV. of France, Frederick of Prussia, 
and Catherine of Russia, to say nothing of the conduct of Napoleon, 
of the British ministry, of the Russian czars and of Prince Bismarck, 
in the present century. Nay, it may be maintained that every new 
infusion of popular influence in national governments has tended 
to a stricter observation of pecuniary fidelity and treaty obligations 
by those governments ; and the history of the United States in this 
respect may be favorably contrasted with that of any European or 
Asiatic monarchy, or any oligarchy of ancient or modern times. 
But, finally you may say that a democracy is itself, too often, the 
mere name for a tyranny or oligarchy, and that these are all the 
worse for being short and easily changed ; that designing and am- 
bitious men make use of the forms of popular government to 
screen their own personal power; that they maintain themselves 
in office by appointing their own dependents to subordinate places, 
who, in turn, allow the public money to be squandered on con- 
tractors and in useless expenditure, thus strengthening themselves 
by corruption ; and that this very evil has been, and is the worst 
and least curable form of misgovernment in the United States, 
particularly in great cities; that it is now flagrant, increasing, and 
of itself enough to make democracy intolerable to all men of prop- 
erty and good morals. Nor can I absolutely deny these allega- 
tions, which have too much foundation in the recent experience of 
our country,—not only in the great cities of the North, but in 
some of the State governments both North and South; and I can 
conceive no worse foe to the people and to popular government 
than one of these political ‘* bosses,” as the phase now goes,—who 
have no better object in view than their own continuance in power, 
and who combine in their brief domination the worst abuses of 
royal and of aristocratic government. But I deny that these 
‘* bosses” are the legitimate outgrowth of Democracy,—they are 
the offspring, rather, of that obvious inequality which democracy 
must, in part, remove, before it can take full effect. They find 
their best field either in cities where the influx of poor men from 
Europe and the increase of wealth by gigantic trade, widen the 
gulf between rich and poor to an extent unknown in the rural por- 
tions of the United States,— or else in regions like the former 
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slave States, where the habits induced by slavery have not yet been 
outgrown, although the former slave population has risen to a 
degree cf independence: that would hardly have been deemed 
possible twenty years ago. As these inequalities between rich and 
poor diminish, and the great middle class, which is always con- 
servative, grows stronger and wiser, the rule of the ‘‘ boss” will 
pass away, or will lose half its evil influence. 

Here again, we may be told that inequality, in a country like 
ours, cannot diminish, but must go on creating sharper and sharper 
distinctions, as national wealth and national population go on add- 
ing up their half-fabulous columns in this fast-developiug country of 
ours. In acertain sense this is true. The Goulds and Vanderbilts 
on one side, and the tramps and vagrants on the other, will be 
farther and farther apart in their material success, as one class is 
adding million to million, while the other class remains at its old 
level of beggary. And at certain times this tramp class will find 
its ranks strongly recruited, and may become, as it was a few years 
since, in the railroad riots, an occasional and temporary danger 
of formidable proportions. But this class is smaller in a democracy 
than under any other form of government; while the other class, 
of millionaires, is larger in a democracy than elsewhere. But 
neither extreme of the social scale has, in fact, much to do with 
shaping the fortunes or forming the habits of the great mass of 
our people. These men of the middling interest are neither tramps 
nor millionaires,—but a new class, in a new world, of which they 
form one of the indispensable elements, —I might say the only 
element truly indispensable. It is they who have made Democracy 
possible ; it is Democracy that has made them possible. And it is 
in this great, middle class, enduring neither poverty nor wealth 
(in the modern sense of wealth by the million), that social science 
must find its truest votaries, its best examples. 

It was remarked at our general meeting of 1876, while we spoke 
of the birth of this republic one hundred years before, that the 
foundation and maintenance of the United States was the greatest 
victory of social science in the century that witnessed it. In the 
spread of our free people over the vast area of our national 
domain, no single instrumentality has been more potent than the 
railroad. which alone his rendered possible the extension of our 
population into regions long deemed uninhabitable, and almost 
inaccessible. As we look around us here and miss from our 
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assembly so many of our members, it is proper to remind ourselves 
that a company of them, under the guidance of a Director and 
former Secretary of this Association (Mr. Henry Villard) are at this 
moment crossing the wheat-fields of Dakota along'the line of that 
new route to the Northern Pacific, which is this week to be opened 
from end to end — from Oregon to Maine —for the commerce of 
the world to follow as it seeks new channels, and markets before 
unknown. 

Science, whether physical or social, has not yet succeeded in 
putting us in two places at once, and so our brethren who are 
journeying with Mr. Villard cannot be both there and here. But 
in traversing and describing those immense tracts of country, now 
first opening to civilization, and in connecting with each other by 
new chains of commercial advantage tl.. sundered continents, they 
are working, like us, in the cause of social science ; which not only 
considers man in society with his kind, but seeks to bring him 
more and more out of his separate or tribal or natioaal existence, 
into the great circle of the world’s life. 

We have with us as a guest of this meeting the representative of 
a nation teeming with people and gray with antiquity—the empire 
of India—which is now pressing forward with its hundreds of 
millions, to enter the contest of industry, commerce, learning,— 
in a word, of civilization, along with the newer nationalities of 
America and Europe. When Alexander of Macedon, in his con- 
quest of the oriental world, came to the river Indus, he found in 
that vast peninsula millions upon millions, with a philosophy, a 
religion, and a civilization of their own, whom he deemed it best 
for his own reputation to leave unmolested in their mountains and 
on their plains. But what Alexander failed to conquer, the shop- 
keepers of England found means to subdue, a hundred years ago, 
—Clive and Cornwallis and the magnificent tyranny of Warren 
Hastings accomplishing the task which had proved too great for 
Perdiccas and Seleucus, and Demetrius the taker of cities. And 
when this land of India was opened to western research, how rich 
was the treasury of ancient wisdom found therein! The knowledge 
of Sanscrit and of the other ancient languages of the East has 
unfolded to us a new chart of the world’s history, and established 
the pedigree of races,—to say nothing of the contents of those 
rich literatures, only a tithe of which has yet been made known to 
us. And may it not be that India, with its population of two or 
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three hundred millions, occupying a country almost as large as 
our own, and stretching like ours through many degrees of latitude, 
will regain a position of importance among the civilized nations, 
when social science shall have done for her people what has been 
done for the occidental races whose cradle was in the Himalayan 
valleys? It is for our friend from India to tell us how this may be 
done, and we shall hear him gladly. I observe that the British 
residents of his country are looking towards us with a mixture of 
admiration and aversion, as rivals in trade, but acquainted with 
the arts that quickest develop the natural greatness of a country. 
One of these British residents, in a pamphlet published in Calcutta 
this year, says: ‘* America is fortunate in that the ultimate decision 
on any large question of policy rests generally with self-made men 
in the full tide of their career, whose struggles in life are daily 
teaching them exactly what the country requires, in order that 
they and it may get on together. This obviously secures more 
progress,” he adds, ‘‘ than where affairs are dealt with by retired 
officials, whose careers are practically over, and whose experience 
of the country, while India was asleep in her cradle, is almost 
worse than useless, now that the young giantess has awoke, long- 
ing to stretch her limbs, and eager to pry into and to take an 
active part in the busy world around her.” 

No one in America need lack an opportunity to take an active 
part in our busy world. We complain rather, that we have too 
much activity and too little thought,—that everything here is done 
hastily, and then speedily undone; and that we move forward too 
fast to understand completely the part we are taking in the work 
of the age. It may be so,—but if we act our part well, care will 
be taken by a higher power that it shall have its due result, whether 
we take note of it or not. 

Yor, be it less or more or soon or slow, 

It shall be still in strictest measure even 

To that same lot, however mean or high, 

Toward which time leads us and the will of heaven; 


All is, if we have grace to use it so, 
As ever in our great taskmaster’s eye. 


It was in this spirit that those members of our Association whom 
we have lost in the years past,—Jewell, Delafield, Atwater, War- 
ren, and others of less public note,—addressed themselves to the 
tasks of American life; conscious that the result of earnest effort 
in a democracy is never thrown away, though in the broad expanse 
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of national activity, as in the heaving waves of the sea, a single 
billow is soon lost from sight. For it is the felicity of a true 
nation, and signally of a democratic nation, that its individuals 
are, as the poet says,— 


Distinct like the billows, yet one like the sea. 


They have their range of influence, more or less extensive, accord- 
ing to their opportunities, within which their personal activity is 
exercised, and they have also that influence which they exert as 
members of the great body of the people. Between these two 
spheres of influence is that which they exert as members of this 
Association, which we do not always value at its just rate, because 
we do not see those immediate fruits of its modest efforts which 
can be shown by a political agitation, or a philanthropic movement. 
But, in course of the eighteen years that we have been at work, in 
our way, we have not only codperated in many good things, for 
example, in the now triumphant civil-service reform, of which Dr. 
Gregory will speak to us to-morrow—but have alone effected some 
things. It was from this Association, and by its fostering care, 
that the National Conference of Charities, which is to assemble 
three weeks hence in Louisville, for its tenth yearly session, grew 
up to be what it now is,—the recognized centre of charitable work, 
both theoretical and practical, in the United States. We have now 
undertaken another work, in which other societies will be more 
powerful than this, but in which we can do something,—the pro- 
motion by the national government of common school education 
in the separate States,—a measure of extreme moment to the good 
government and prosperity of the whole country. We are assured 
that our slight contribution of last year to thé discussion of the 
question did its full share in advancing the measure then before 
Congress ; and we hope this year, with more systematic endeavors, 
to secure practical legislation for this purpose. 

You have already heard one-half of the papers which have been 
prepared for the present General Meeting, and can judge once more, 
as in former years, how unbounded is the field our Association may 
occupy, when it shall act up to the limit of its possibilities. For 
it is the greatest of all the pleasures of social science, that its 
pursuits are endless, and that when the most has been done that 
we can do, there still remains an infinite amount to be done. I 
call this the greatest of attractions, and not, as some may hold, 
the greatest discouragement; since it is the nature of man to seek 
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action rather than repose, and, our own existence being endless, 
whether as individuals or as mankind, it behooves us to find suffi- 
cient occupation during that eternity. There was a hymn sung in 
my childhood, concerning the joys of heaven, one verse of which 
ran thus :— 
When we’ve been there ten thousand years, 
Bright-shining as the sun, 
We’ve no less days to sing God’s praise, 
Than when we first begun. 


In these artless lines the occupation of immortality was naively 
said to be the singing of praises to the Creator; but what more 
acceptable praises to him than our fulfilment of his laws and pur- 
poses upon earth? which we conceive the applications of social 
science to be. Nevertheless, there is always room for difference 
of opinion concerning every such application, though we may be 
agreed upon its principles; and there is no surer way yet dis- 
covered for promoting truth than by serious and free discussion. 
We therefore esteem it a chief function of this Association to pro- 
mote such discussion, upon topics which themselves are important, 
and to bring forward into prominence topics that might otherwise 
be little considered. Our papers of this year will accordingly dis- 
play the same mixture of theory and practice—inseparable from 
the consideration of social subjects—which has been remarked on 
in previous years. At the close of the sessions on Friday, we give 
place to a kindred society, the National Prison Association, which, 
after some years of inactivity, proposes to reorganize, under our 
auspices, for greater service hereafter. Our final debates, there- 
fore, will turn upon that useful branch of social science —the pre- 
vention and punishment of crime—which our President opened for 
us in his able address on the special punishment for the highest 
crimes. 

It will not be complained that our papers lack variety, nor that 
they are, to any great extent, a repetition of those read here in 
former years, although there must be a return in each year to 
some of the great questions that are of constant interest from their 
bearing on our daily life. Such were those papers to which we 
have listened to-day, on sanitary subjects and on mental diseases ; 
dealing as they did with questions of vital consequence to the com- 
fort, if not to the existence of society. For all these papers, as 
now heard, or as hereafter to be published, we bespeak the careful 
attention which their interest demands. 
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I. HEALTH AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


AN ADDRESS BY EZRA M. HUNT, M. D., OF TRENTON, N. J., CHAIRMAN OF 


THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 
(Read September 5, 1883.) 


Health is a great word, and describes a great thing. It was not 
by accident that in the Anglo-Saxon tongue it is the mother word 
of a score or more that are used to express the most bountiful and 
useful of all benefits. Wealth, well, well-done, welfare, hale, 
whole, wholesome, wholeness, holy, have this as their root, and are 
but specimens of the fulness of meaning which was felt to be con- 
veyed thereby. The saving health among all nations was the 
climax with which the English translator sought to convey the 
Hebrew idea of a completed salvati« = 

When Franklin said: ‘* Public ncalth is public wealth,” and 
when the latter word in commonwealth was made to stand for the 
weal of all society, there was a union of terms which are allied in 
thought not less than in language. 

It is not merely that our highest conceptions of blessing must be 
expressed by physical conditions or by our highest estimation of 
some physical benefit. Before mankind began to analyze the ful- 
ness of one’s self, it really included the intellectual, the spiritual, 
the social. It meant such harmonious adjustment and relation as 
did not necessitate a division into members and parts, or a deeper 
dissection between that which we now call material, mental and 
spiritual. 

It applied that very word wholeness, or complete soundness to 
express them all, and made it a perfect synonym for all that manli- 
ness and womanliness mean in appearance, speech and behavior. 

And so health stands to-day, whether we will or not, as a great 
generic thing, which means more than the world has yet begun to 
feel. However ready the assent to its value may be, it is too often 
without adequate appreciation or comprehension of what it means 
for society. The word was meant to indicate the adjustment of 
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every part of one’s self to every other part of one’s self, and of 
the universe, so that the long and true enjoyment of this welfare 
and wellness should last as long as life lasted. 

To the individual, and not less to men and women in their 
associate capacity, it is the greatest inheritance. Old age, itself, 
has as one of its honors, the fact that it is a kind of testimony that 
health has been the property of ancestry, and a partial pledge that 
the gift is now handed down unimpaired to the coming generation. 
Since that is the only hope of perpetuity to the State, it is more 
than personal, filial or parental; it is patriotic. 

If we were only after material resources, we could claim health 
as the greatest capital of the world. Pour out the gold from the 
mines, cover the seas and the rivers with ships and steamers, let 
the land wave its plumage of grasses and its thousands of miles of 
wheat fields. What are these as wealth, as material prosperity, 
unless there is power in the race, — power that must be physical 
if it shall be intellectual, moral and social ? 

It is high time that social and political science put a worthy and 
more deliberate estimate upon the material value of hygienic 
science and art. 

How we glow into enthusiasin over the great forces of Nature as 
they are subjected to the uses of the world and made to work in 
engines and batteries for the productive energies of progress. 

How we exult over the untold wealth of mines, over the richness 
of boundless prairies, and all the largess which mountain and 
valley, shore and sea, are pouring into the lap of Columbia’s 
renown. 

But what are all these, even as an estimate of material wealth, 
in compare with the question. What is the yield of men, women, 
and children which American civilization is furnishing? , What are 
the physical forces resident in the aggregate population of the 
United States? 

Orators may well point you to all the triumphs of machinery and 
art, to what this age has wrought out of the metals, and how iron 
has become the tough elastic which spans the bays, and with its 
fairy cords entwines the brows of island cities; but, behind all 
other forces, aye, more than yet is told behind the exerted moral 
and intellectual forces of the world, is the physical force of hearty, 
wholesome life — itself moral and reaching out to the Divine — 
when the exquisite adjustment which God himself has designed 
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between man, the masterpiece, and the rest of Nature, is thoroughly 
appreciated and maintained. 

Here is the wealth of the country. When we are looking for 
the ‘* physical apparatus of civilization,” we must not overlook the 
people. The people, — this is the strength, this is the power. 

I do not need to follow on to show how this physical vigor and 
its sustenance are indispensable to strength, success and perpetuity. 
All history tells us of physical degradation as the forerunner of 
national collapse. ‘* Rome,” says the historian, ‘* perished for the 
want of men.” The Statesmen, the Publicist, the Social Economist, 
the Moralist, the Christian Patriot, must look to the physical 
stamina of the woman and the man, not as always tall or always 
broad, but always, whether nightingale or eagle, in adjustment 
with its own parts ang with its surroundings. We may, without 
damage, change a little the versification of Sir Wm. Jones, and 
say: 

‘¢ What constitutes a State? 

Not cities proud, with spires end turrets crowned; 
Not bays, the ocean’s gate, 

Not broad expanse, with harvest-covered ground. 
Not mines, richer than courts, 

Not all the treasures of the earth and sea, 
Not far renowned resorts, 

Where tent and mansion tell of Liberty ; 
But men, high minded men, 

With powers of thought, and fitted to endure, 
Men who on toil depend, 

And girt about with strength can dwell secure.” 


Would that this idea of the value of life and health in the popu- 
lation could take fast hold of our American people. Disease, or 
invalidity in some of its forms, is the background of illiteracy, of 
pauperism, of crime, of race degeneracy, in many ways to a degree 
not recognized. As ill health is largely preventable, a radical way 
of dealing with the distempers of social life is to prevent this, one 
of the most common and preventable causes or occasions of it. 

An English traveller, a year or so since, on being asked what 
seemed to him the great lack of America, somewhat startled us by 
replying ‘* population.” We are so used to vaunt ourselves over 
our great growth that we forget what impression a man from the 
British Isles, or the crowded lands of the Old World gets, as he 
sees in the New England, the Middle, the Western, or the Southern 
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States, large spaces, — counties, indeed, some of them larger than 
States, — without 200 people in them, and then beholds the vast 
stretches of the West still untenanted and well-nigh unknown. 

It is human beings carrying with them human health, that are 
wanted more than all the resources of earth, airor sea. And while 
we welcome all that is good and stalwart from the Old World, we 
need far more that sturdy growth on this side the waters which 
cannot be secured by importation, and which can be supplemented 
in the long run far less than most imagine. Pity be to the nation 
whose numbers are not replenished from within itself, but that 
trusts to importation for its whole supply. 

The generations born upon the soil, must, to a degree not yet 
realized, be the trust and expectancy of American perpetuity. 
The land that will not support and sustain the health of its native 
born, cannot survive other forces which will limit the powers of 
foreign supply and make the government itself to be not only 
foreign, but mongrel, transient, and without a positive individu- 
ality of its own. 

Put then, if you please, high mater'al, commercial and national 
value on health, on native health, on the means of securing it to 
the children of foreign and native parents born on our soil, and 
thus claim health for prosperity and patriotism as well as for per- 
sonal comfort. “ 

Nor was there ever a time in history when health had such risks 
and so much needed social science to deal with as a factor. 

It is often dealt with in an esthetic way. It is such a ruddy 
and beautiful thing to exhibit and to talk about. Nay, more, it is 
patronized. Great sympathizers and administrators pat it on the 
head as a philanthropy. When a man goes a little further than 
this and seeks to show in it the reign of law, to speak of it as an 
appreciable acquisition, to propose raethods that shall be antici- 
pative in their field of operation and prevent disease, or to show 
science and art as pledged to it in advance, there are not wanting 
those who begin to call the devotee an expert or a specialist, 
suggesting many good things collateral to a profession and worthy 
of thought if time permit. Let us know that health has no such 
place. Sanitary science in its prevision does not build an annex 
to other temples. If it is anything it is a corner-stone. It is 
fundamental rather than ornamental. It is not made up of a few 
contributed pieces for a mosaic, but is integral to the very essence 
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of progress and to all that sociology means. It boldly comes for- 
ward as a chief necessity and says that, if we would improve 
society, we must improve health. 

Death, as we see it in the world, is to be taken hold of as a mis- 
demeanor. We do not object to the one horse shay, nor to the 
natural transfer to the other sphere in which Christians meet: but 
death as it wars with life on this planet, is an cutrage upon the 
common decencies of humanity. It, and sickness to the degree 
that they obtain, can not be laid over to an extra-mundane spirit 
of evil, and much less to the account of Him of the breach of 
whose just and generous laws it is only a signal. The preventive 
art is each day showing that it comes into action not too soon 
among the disturbing social forces which are to be caught and 
tamed, and over which man has been put in control long before 
he was put in charge of steam or lightning, but which he has not 
regarded as conspicuous enough to be manipulated as more brilliant 
forces are. 

So the problem is becoming more and more complicated. Civili- 
zation, while it means more possibilities of grandeur and effect 
than could be meant under any old régime, though it were that of 
a Roman Empire, also means that to degrade, to devitalize, to 
denationalize, was never a greater possibility than now. 

It is one of the advancements of the age. The tendency to 
quick and rapid aggregation in cities—in cities built as modern 
cities are by men and women who work, wear and tear, think and 
travel to and fro as the populace does nowadays, is terrible. There 
is no ancient counterpart. Life has more risks than ever before. 
As it is more artificial, more gregarious, more packed, the com- 
pensations and adjustments cannot be trusted to any natural laws. 

The laws of trade, the relation of machinery to capital and labor, 
the remarkable massing of operatives of all classes in cities, so 
that more than one-fifth of the population of the United States 
now lives in cities, lead one to say, ‘‘ Whatever will tend to purify 
great cities effectually, will be an incaleulably important blessing 
to the world at large; for the tendency of population to mass itself 
in cities is a phenomenon of all advanced modern nations.” 

Country-town manufactories are less and less established, 
deciding the fact that we are to take care of a population crowded 
out of propriety, and of kinds of population for which there must 
not only be forethought but foreact. The. tendency of all such 
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massing is to neglect all little things, except such as are directly a 
part of the vocation followed. 

Only thus can you account for what the people of towns and 
cities will put up with in the direct breach of the clear demands of 
physical life, and at length come not only to endure, but to resist 
change as an innovation. Of how far this neglect can go in our 
older cities we have had many instances. Nor is it less true that 
younger cities have sprung up, not as far west as Leadville, in 
which life is not so much imperilled by the bullet, but is, neverthe- 
less, constantly under depreciating, enervating influences. 

Nor is this because there is no mastering of the problem. How 
to choose a proper locality, how to drain land, how to build a 
healthy house, how to feed, air and clothe the inmates, how to 
remove all débris beyond the reach of those who cannot appro- 
priate it with the same advantage as can the grasses and the grains, 
these are known as definitely as most facts in science and most of 
the experiences of applied art. Yet the threatening fact remains 
that the breach of sanitary law is constant, is progressive, and 
that social economy ought to attack it with all the vehemence and 
decision with which such a heroic principle would lay siege at the 
gate of a city whose name is Destruction. Here and there we 
have grand intimations that the thing can be done. Glasgow, with 
some serious disadvantages has realized the problem and has 
grappled with it grandly, so that with all its poor, its toiling labor. 
its concentrated industries and idlenesses, it meets the issues and 
can point to work and to results that prove there are adjustments 
and codperations that can make parts of the city and theoretically 
the whole of a city healthy. 

New Orleans, though it has been the very home of pestilences, 
has had an auxiliary sanitary association in which merchants and 
physicians and jurists and clergymen joined hands and have done 
marvellous things in reducing the sick rate and adding to sound 
comfort. Take a single instance. In 1879, the Auxiliary Asso- 
ciation of New Orleans placed a powerful pump on the levee in 
front of the infected district, which encircled with fresh water 
from the river the entire rectangle of three by five squares, to 
which area the fever was successfully confined. Dr. White at 
once instituted a systematic house-to-house inspection followed by 
re-inspection. 

The fever did not cross that boundary line. It was a cordon 
sanitaire better than a shot-gun quarantine. 
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Social science must begin its work in this behalf with household 
life. The house and one family are the sanitary unit, and the 
domicile the great care of sanitary administration. This is at once 
the hope and the discouragement; the hope, because if the parts 
can be made right, the whole is sure to follow ; the discouragement 
because house-building or the construction and appointment of a 
home as a place favorable to the full physical scope of life is so 
foreign to the thought of most men as a primal design in this age. 
The housekeeping, ‘* the practical knowledge of which,” says 
Richardson, ‘‘is the principal glory of a woman,” is lightly 
esteemed in urban life. 

So long as homes are at the mercy of the architect, the con- 
tractor, the plumber, and the keeping is controlled in the interests 
of the servants, the boarders and the guests, so long shall we have 
a section left out of the back-bone of our American civilization, 
and our refinement will put up with a great deal of noxious stuff 
and consequent invalidity. Add to this the giving over of ques- 
tions of the most important character as to sanitary construction 
to a control too political to be either economical or orderly, and we 
have complications, the first. relief from which must come from 
their realization. 

The practical art, as well as the great science of hygiene, takes 
a good turn when it resolves to address itself to the relief of these 
conditions, when it attempts to infuse into society the idea of 
homes, to give them separateness even when in the same building, 
to insist that they be healthful in the sense in which the best art 
and experience define them as capable of being, and then seeks by 
administration to secure their keeping in a sanitary way. As there 
is lack here—lack of knowledge, lack of training, sometimes lack 
of will, we are compelled to supplement. It is for this reason 
that the inspector of buildings and the health inspector, not to 
name others, become necessities, and should be sustained on a 
basis of civil service reform and as a social necessity. This means 
that these services should be appreciated, that officers who can 
pass examination as to competency, and have the tact and be- 
havior which are requisite should be chosen, and thus a sustained 
foundation for intelligent oversight and aid be secured. 

For all this effort at improving the condition of society by look- 
ing after the welfare of households, there are great encourage- 
ments not to be overlooked. One who attempts today to glean in 
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this harvest finds an area of ascertained truth broad enough for 
any intellectual vision, and a positive enunciation of principles 
and rules as definite as those of any of the applied arts. 

Healthy houses, and how to make them, how to adjust life 
within them, how to feed, clothe, ventilate and exercise, are not 
the enigmas that some would lead us to believe. 

Balances to the crowding life, appliances good for cleanliness, 
conveniences for physical vigor, capacity for the adjusting of our- 
selves to our surroundings, or of the surroundings to ourselves, 
multiply and meet the objects sought, if only the skill that can 
adapt is recognized and employed. The science of right living is 
known better than the art is practiced. Laboratory men, engineers 
and physicians, have done better than they are credited with. 
The trouble is that the average intelligence of the people or 
popular knowledge has not kept pace with the provision of 
students and scholars on these lines, and that skilled labor, because 
of the absence of industrial schools or some form of apprentice 


‘drill, is not always easy to command. There is far more lack, 


too, in our ability to conduct sanitary practice in an administrative 
way, because of embarrassments already referred to, than there is 
in knowing how to accomplish what we wish, if only we could be 
allowed to do it on the merits of the thing attempted. 

The fact is, life, with all our ta!k about it, has not a very high 
value on this American continent. We know a grand jury that, 
to the horror of a just judge, hesitated to present a man who was 
well proven to have disposed of an infant of a few hours, because 
it was very young and he had many children. We know of 
another man who complained of his medical attendant as to his 
bill, and when he said, My charge is low enough for that of a 
cattle doctor, said ‘** it ought to be lower; for my cattle have a 
money value but my children have not”; and this in the face of 
the fact that Massachusetts statistics show that in New England 
most families aid more than they cost, in the support of the house- 
hold, before the age of twenty-one. 

Not long since I overheard one of two little girls of not over 
nine, on their way to Sunday-school, say: ‘* Do you know Mrs. 
Boice’s baby is dead.” ‘* Well, it is a good thing,” said the other, 
‘¢for when Mrs. Jones lost her twins I heard somebody say that 
she and the children were both better off.” There is somehow a 
not always concealed feeling that the slaughter of the innocents 
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is one of the feasible limitations of population, even though it 
comes through watered milk, stale food, reeking tenements and 
ill care. Men moralize over these survivals of the fittest, and 
limitations of life, as if the Infinite Father had something to do 
in a conservative way with the breaches of his holy, just and 
beneficent laws. It seems to me we feel thus the more because, 
forsooth, emigration will make up the deficiency. All this is as 
bad in philosophy and in national thrift as it is in morality; not 
only because the same causes which kill these enfeeble the living 
and bleach out heredity, but because all that hygiene and sanitary 
science mean and all they can do to prevent disease and to appre- 
ciate life, are essential to any real progress in the objects which 
such an association as this represents. We cannot leave out 
of consideration the health care of population in all that it re- 
quires, as to legal enactment, as to statistics, as to the profoundest 
impression of its inexorable necessity on the popular mind, with- 
out leaving out one of the great arches on which we seek to build 
as upon sure foundations that superstructure of continuous life 
which we call a nation. 

Next to household care, l-am sure you will place the care of 
young life in its process of educational training. As sanitary 
instruction to adults is so often directly at war with habits already 
formed, and with prejudices imbibed, there is no very great 
expectancy of radical improvement in the personnel of the full- 
grown population. To instruct adults in anything physical so as 
to affect their habits is a difficult task. The chief hope in edu- 
cating an adult is not in the change of his habits, but in impressing 
his judgment and opinions so that by precept, if not by example, 
he will inform the rising generation. 

For these and many other reasons a large part of sanitary effort 
should be directed to those who are yet in young life. 

It is because of this that instruction in physical life, as related 
to and modified by surroundings, should take its place as an 
important study. We do not mean that patronage by which the 
teacher in every department speaks prettily and well of hygiene, 
or which leads the higher schools and colleges now and then to 
invite somebody to give a lecture on the subject. It is training, 
drill, education, recitation that are needed. It must be as accurate 
and as precise, and in as skilled hands, as teaching in grammar or 
in arithmetic. Just as there are many who know these, who are 
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not fitted to teach them, so a general knowledge of physiology and 
hygiene does not prepare for the drill that is required. 

We never recur to the enthusiasm with which Froebel, Horace 
Mann, the elder Seguin and Canon Kingsley insist upon the réle 
which physical education must bear in a system of education, 
without a feeling of some mortification that so many teachers are 
unconsciously making for it such a narrow sphere. It is divided 
up and assigned in the most accommodating way among those 
who, if others attempted to fill their special departments with 
similar agility of preparation, would be loud in their cry of super- 
ficiality and incompetency. 

It is not even physiology that is needed half so much as teach- 
ing in hygiene which shall direct as to the uses of the senses and 
the limitations of their use, the law of muscular activity, the rela- 
tions of food and force, the sources of disease, the dangers that 
beset life in country and in city, the disabilities which are to be 
provided for and guarded against, the laws of heat, of ventilation, of 
the flow of air and of fluids, of the changes of organic matter, of 
scores of items that come distinctly into the body of doctrine and 
duty which constitutes hygiene. One or two colleges in all the 
land have given this distinct recognition to the subject; but our 
systems of public education are far behind in this respect. 

The trnth is, that, with all our congratulatory talk about the 
public school systems of our States and cities, they are among the 
most inflexible of all institutions. Fostered by the public money, 
and easily glossed over by the fact that the popularity of the cry 
for popular education serves to screen from close espionage fossil- 
ized boards of education and routine instructors, it is practically 
very difficult to give to teaching in political science and economy, 
in social science, in physical education, and in industrial arts such 
recognition as the present wants of society demand. Little annexes 
are arranged to meet local clamor, therefore, with the thought that 
it is temporary enthusiasm which will soon die out, and the felt, 
though not uttered, resolve is, that the old curriculum is perfect 
enough, and that innovation is not to be tolerated. 

It may as well be borne in mind that the public school systems 
of Prussia, of Holland, perhaps of Sweden, are in advance of ours, 
and that England is pressing us very closely. Until the public 
demand in these matters takes the shape of a legislation so definite 
as to define or provide for the methodical training in such branches, 
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we have little hope of more than talking, lecturing and patron- 
izing, which do not amount to disciplining or drilling, and so are 
incompetent to secure bodily vigor. But physical viger ‘‘so far 
underlies soundness and sufficiency of mental culture, that hygiene 
will yet be recognized as a fundamental element of common school 
education.” 

Next, there is need of an enlargement of vision as to the scope 
of the subjects included in hygiene. 

It is always the case that any science or art, which is regarded 
as so simple as only to need a few weeks of reading in order to 
secure teaching ability therein, gives the impression of narrow- 
ness. 

To too many all sanitation is but the announcement of a set of 
rules and suggestions as to a few common things in the conduct of 
human life. So far from this, it has a breadth of meaning, a 
wealth of material, and an extent of acquirement which fully cer- 
tify it both as a separate science and a practicalized art. Some 
other sciences have come quite to realize this, because of the gifts 
and offerings which they have contributed, and the necessity that 
these have realized for a special class of students who should grasp 
and appropriate what is offered, and fit it more precisely to human 
needs. In this way chemistry, histology, botany, zodlogy, me- 
chanics, natural philosophy, psychology, and various other depart- 
ments have advanced with their offerings, and not a little has been 
done by the votaries of these to suggest or to adapt them to the 
demands of human life and welfare. | 

The laws of life, their modus operandi, the laws governing ani- 
mate and inanimate life as related to human life, the relations of 
all organic matter, the modes of its discord or adjustment, and 
many other subjects are found of essential interest and bearing. 

Biology, in the fulness of its meaning, has to be studied 
exhaustively, if for nothing else, because of its bearing on human 
life. Every phase and step of existence must be closely defined, 
so that, alongside of it, we may study all influences that are oper- 
ative thereupon. Thus the outline of the study is very inclusive, 
and cannot be dispensed with. In the single department of etiol- 
ogy, or the causation of disease, it is marvellous what develop- 
ments we are having, and how they are already utilized in the 
limitation of disease. The study of epidemiology has become an 
inspiration, because of the microscopic surprises it furnishes, and 
of the minute, yet successful, experimentation which has resulted. 
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By easy recognition of disease, by attenuation, asepticism, and 
by isolation, we have today mastery over epidemics, which is 
inspiriting to any man or board fortified by laws sufficient to 
enforce a wise and competent sanitary jurisdiction. The study of 
modification of type, perhaps of hybridization, and of all the 
details of minute plant life, as related to disease, is like awakening 
with eyes magnified to the observation of the minutiz of an infin- 
itesimal botany and zodlogy. We find ourselves in a garden of 
contending plant life and animal life so prolific and so imminent 
in all that relates to our lives and health, as that a very stoic would 
arise and enter upon classification and description, with a view to 
the relief of human suffering and the prevention of invading dis- 
ease. The chemical forces are not less interesting in their study 
or important in their bearing on vitalization and devitalization. 
It is the province of hygiene to define and exhibit what perfect 
living is, so far as it concerns the physical life, what are the forces 
against which it has to guard, and what are the deliverances which 
human knowledge and foresight can secure. The relation of all 
industries to health and law, the evils of trades and occupations 
are to be summarized. The structural and mechanical arrange- 
ment of all receptacles and conduits for the safe carriage of house 
debris, are specimens in another direction of inquiry, whose limits 
are not yet imagined. Fields broad enough for the social scientist, 
the physician, the philanthropist. Indeed, in all the range of the 
sciences or of the arts, you cannot touch themes more intimately 
blended with the every-day life of society, with the question of 
self-preservation, of happiness, of welfare in its largest, broadest, 
grandest sense. 

There must be recognition, study and practice, commensurate 
with such a height, breadth, length and depth of meaning. While 
this Association recognizes it as but one amid many other depart- 
ments that have to do with the vital concerns of society, it can 
insist upon it as so basic in its position, as so indispensable in its 
appreciation, as to claim for it prominence in all attempts to adjust 
life so as to secure that highest welfare which the interests of soci- 
ety, not less than those of the individual, demand. The God who 
made this body a temple, and adorned it with all manner of pre- 
cious things, made it also to represent what fealty to law can do 
for its well being, and what a breach of law can do to frame mis- 
chief or iniquity, which expresses itself in physical, as it does in 
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intellectual and moral debasement. The God-like, the Christ-like 
in humanity, must be taken care of in accord with the law of our 
being, as well as that of revealed will, and then shail we behold a 
harmony too often obscured by a lawlessness which has become so 
common as to be mistaken for the original fiat and stamp of the 
Almighty. The section which, on this occasion, I have the honor 
to represent, has found itself led by force of circumstances to 
give prominence to three subjects : 

Inebriety, in its influence on society as well as on individuals, 
and on the penal and dependent classes, is a theme so forcibly 
intruding and projecting itself into the very vitals of social, civil 
and economic art, as it concerns the State, that it almost passes 
from the domain of the moralist, the psychologist and the philan- 
thropist to that of the sociologist, the political economist, and the 
statesman. Grave questions are now being raised as to what are 
the theoretical, and what are the practical, ways in which to deal 
with it. Shall we attack it ab initio, or go a gunning at it by a 
kind of gueriilla warfare? Shall we treat it as a disease, a frailty, 
or acrime? While we are not of those who would emphasize it as 
to be dealt with from a civic standpoint as primarily a disease, yet 
it is well, as with all crime, to look at it from the physical and 
social, as well as the moral, standpoint. 

The logician who holds his equilibrium amid the laws of the 
physical and the immortal, and recognizes each superior in its 
sphere, and each independent somewhat of the other, does not kill 
with the letter the spirit that giveth life. Practically, we need 
great study and great observation to find out what is the practical 
thing to be done with inebriety as an enormous disturbing force in 
social and governmental life, as an explosive whose dynamic 
capacity is as dangerous in the new United States of America, as 
slavery was in the old. It carries with it so much breach of law, 
so much that is solemn and burdensome to government, so much of 
responsibility that is avoidable, yet actual, that we do well to allow 
it to be considered by able authorities, and to be presented for 
your valuable discussion. As there are those who would deal with 
it as primarily a disease, we give to this view a hearing. 

Insanity has before been up for your consideration in its bearing 
on social life. The unmistakable increase in the causes that pro- 
duce it, has given to American nervousness an application almost 
as if the average American had a special distribution of nervous 
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filaments and a superabundant nervous organization. The rush of 
travel, the rapid methods of business, the strain of routine labor, 
the crowding of office work, the drive of machinery, the unvarying 
monotony of the calculator, the telegraph operator, the telephonist, 
the sewing machinist, and many other industries, of which these 
are but technical specimens, together with the wild effort to get 
wealth, or to keep up with the times, or to make a living (no 
simple thing in these times when living respectably means so 
much), all these and other forces, tend to drive mind and matter 
alike out of shape and out of propriety, and to confuse both in the 
wild turmoil of unbalanced existence. 

Palatial asylums, modified retreats, and the tens of thousands 
of homes that have some member not quite ready for these, and 
yet, by reason of disordered sensations or deranged correlation of 
parts, unfit to go two-handed, single-hearted, and level-headed 
into the conflict of life, too plainly tell us that there is work for 
social science, and adjustment for social art behind the discords of 
the world’s great stage. How to prevent all this, is a subject that 
touches the heart-strings. 

3. The sanitary requisition of our dwelling-places includes within 
its sphere most important questions of civil and domestic life. 
While at this session we only attempt to introduce it, we trust that 
we shall draw such attention thereto, as will lead to a closer study 
of all locations, of structural conditions, of the embarrassment or 
impediment to healthy household life, whether in hamlet, summer 
resort, city home, or boarding and hotel caravansaries. As to it, 
we have had abundant generalization and advertising of evils. 

What we now need is the specific enunciation of safeguards, 
many of which are known. Still more we need to know, how by 


-skilled aid to secure the doing of what we do know, that thus the 


vigor of life may be maintained, and that it may be converted into 
such force and productivity as will tell upon human progress and 
the promotion of human happiness and usefulness. 

Great errors in household conditions have their origin in the use 
of undrained ground, in imperfect material and structure of build- 
ings, in the modes of introducing the various conduits or pipe 
systems which now are a part of the habitation and that want of 
sanitary inspection during construction, which will prevent the 
covering up of unskilled work. The social compact and its wel- 
fare, are so concerned in this matter, that good government, not 
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less than good health, requires an oversight at the beginning 
instead of a constant activity without insight or a tinkering with 
evil results. 


These, ladies and gentlemen, are themes incidentally chosen from 


the wide extended field which deals with human health as a factor 


in social science ; subjects which must have the most philosophic 
and practical consideration if we would carry forward the nation to 
a capability to meet the growing demands that are made upon it 
for sound bodies, sound minds, and healthy characters. 

So sure as the reign of law is the grand fidelity and constancy 
that pervades the universe of God, and forms the nexus of which 
all human law, called government, is but a copy or an attribute, so 
sure is it that we must find out and follow out in the individual and 
social life those laws of health which pertain to the compact not 
less than to the individual. 

Only so shall we avoid penalties which are as sure in the physi- 
“al as in the moral government of the Creator, and come to know 
for the nation, by knowing for the man, the woman and the child, 
how integral and essential to social and civic existence is the full 
realization and meaning of these words, to be, and to be well, 
which our good mother-tongue has joined with a hyphen and made 
grandly strong in that word of profitable thought and enormous 

meaning which it calls weil-being. 
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II. PHYSICAL TRAINING IN HOMES AND TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
By Prof. D. A. SARGENT, M. D., of Harvard University. 
(Read September 4, 1883.) 


It would seem that the country had, at last, become convinced 
of its physical degeneracy, else why so much devouring of physiolog- 
ical and hygienic literature, and why so much of this kind of 
literature to devour? The practical interest in health subjects, 
however, is not commensurate with the theoretical knowledge 
that is afloat concerning them. Much of this apathy is due to 
the character of the literature under consideration. In most of it, 
we find no agreement of opinion on special topics, no attempt to 
give individual instruction, no effort at classification, and are 
forced to conclude that the authors drew their inferences from their 
own limited experience. As each one differs from every other in 
his physical requirements, so each one differs from every other in 
his opinion of the use of physical exercise, and of all agents of 
health. The records of hospitals and asylums bear testimony to 
the fact that without physical exercise some persons may exist and 
enjoy health for years. Yet all the great medical and educational 
authorities in the world have dwelt upon the importance of physi- 
cal exercise as an agent of mental and bodily development. 

The thinking minds of today accept the conclusions of the sages 
as to the value, but differ as to the kind of physical exercise. 
Whenever an attempt has been made in America towards syste- 
matic bodily culture, it has been in the line adopted by Germany, 
England and France. In the West the German system predom- 
inates. The French is largely taught in the fashionable seminaries 
of New England, and the English sports are almost confined to 
the higher schools and colleges of the eastern and middle States. 
In each of these systems, as adopted in America, you will find the 
same defects that are now being recognized in the nations of their 
birth. Germany, tired of the stereotyped exercises of the Turn- 
verein, is making a plea for sports and games. England, wearied 
with athletics ‘‘run wild,” is attempting to substitute a rational 
system of exercise for competitive sports and games; while 
France and Sweden are beginning to realize that calisthenics and 
free movements, though aids to the graces, afford very little exer- 
cise as such. No one will deny that Germany, England and 
France have each done much for the physical development of their 
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youth— in fact, the peculiar system of exercises adopted by each 
nation has been the means of intensifying, as it has the out- 
come of, the national type. In the deep-chested frame, the melan- 
choly disposition, the unity and solidarity of the German youth, 
we recognize the effect of his favorite apparatus, and of the 
posturing of the turn-platz. In the lithe and graceful figure, the 
vivacious spirit of the French youth, we see the effect of calis- 
thenics and light gymnastics; while broad shoulders and heavy 
limbs, backed by dogged pluck and endurance, characterize the 
English youth. Wellington knew the value of competitive sports 
when he said that Waterloo was won on the play-ground of Rugby 
and Harrow. What was thought to be the strength of each sys- 
tem proved to be its weakness. Until it was more practised and 
had begun to receive more attention, the special tendencies and 
peculiar developments of each were not manifest. The advance- 
ment of an art is attained at the expense of individual complete- 
ness and harmonious development. When the accomplishment of 
particular feats is made the primary object of physical training, 
the result will be injurious to health. 

It is impossible to enlarge upon this point at the present time ; 
to do so, it would be needful to consider the physiology of exer- 
cise, and examine in detail the defects of the national training 
systems. Germany’s plea for athletic sports, and England’s call 
for more methodical exercises, are indications that America should 
profit by. The system of each country now gives to its youth that 
which he hath, and, from him that hath not, taketh what he hath. 
We want the combination of these systems, all regulated, system- 
atized and adapted to our peculiar needs and institutions. 

The highest development of strength, activity and grace, is not 
compatible in the same individual—health being maintained only in 
a body in which life’s forces are well balanced. The tendency of 
all progress is to break down this equilibrium, and to make a man 
a unit in a great organism, in which he is forced to fulfil some 
specific function for the benefit of the whole. The external struggle 
for existence no longer requires a strong, well-developed man. 
The division of labor makes it possible to earn a livelihood by the 
employment of a very few muscles. 

Once man’s occupation furnished him all the exercise he needed ; 
now he is obliged to trust to other resources for healthful exercise. 
Political economists recognize this evil, but look to gymnasiums 
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and athletic sports for employment of unused faculties — forgetting 
that these institutions are governed by the same spirit that governs 
the world at large. ‘The motives for physical effort back of our 
gymnasiums and athletic associations, are a passion for excitement, 
a desire to accomplish some great feat, to win a prize, and gain 
celebrity at all hazards. These motives often incite many a list- 
less man to effort, and are not in themselves unworthy. But when 
we consider that the object of Physical Training is the full-orbed 
and harmonious developing of the whole organism, that health and 
the capacity to work are the things to be desired, it will be seen 
that there is an inconsistency between the object to be attained, 
and the methods of attaining it. 

Specializing in ath‘etics will prove as injurious to health as 
specializing in business. Raising the standard of a game limits 
the number that can play it, and reduces its value both as an 
exercise and a recreation. Making victory the primary object, 
and health and development secondary considerations, opens a 
way for professional trickery, exacts more work than is necessary 
for the welfare of the body, and invites dissipation after the victory 
is won. These are the unmistakable tendencies which threaten to 
make some of our popular physical exercises sources of evil 
rather than of good. ‘To prevent this tendency, and to make 
these powerful agents contribute to the upbuilding of character 
and the development of the physique, are worthy the consideration 
of all. 

Inasmuch as our college students raise thousands of dollars 
annually for the support of athletic organizations, it might 
naturally be suggested that the reform begin with them. But, 
having stood at the door of one of our largest universities, and 
examined hundreds of youths as to their health and physical 
capacity, we are prepared to say that the reform should begin in 
homes and preparatory schools. Students enter college trained in 
mind but not in body, and where ten break down for want of 
body, one breaks down for want of mind. Many below the aver- 
age in size and strength make rapid progress under favorable con- 
ditions, showing that their bodies were kept in arrears while their 
minds were developed. ‘This class of students, though standing 
well in school, not infrequently take a dislike to books upon 
entering college, and devote most of their energies to athletics. 
Others are ignorant of the first principles of physiology and 
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hygiene, and leave school with acquired defects which a little 
appropriate knowledge and training could have obviated. 

If you approach the teachers on the subject ef physical training, 
most of them will tell you that the school curriculum is made up 
of so many studies; that they have so many hours to teach 
so many branches, and so many mofths to fit a youth for the next 
grade; and that if a pupil break down in his attempts to keep up 
with the requirements, he must drop out and let his parents and 
physicians take care of him; for they hold that the teacher’s 
province is to train the intellect not the bodys of his pupils —un- 
mindful of the fact that the intellect is sustained in its function by 
the same heart, lungs and stomach that keeps the body alive—and, 
aside from this, that ninety-nine out of every hundred that graduate 
from our public schools must necessarily earn their livelihood in 
occupations where health, with ordinary intelligence, will count for 
more than highly developed intellects without the sound physical 
basis. Inasmuch as millions are expended annually upon the edu- 
cation of youth, who either break down in preparing for their life’s 
work, or are rendered inefficient, all for the want of health, it 
would seem that physical training, in its broadest and noblest 
application, should form a part of the regular school curriculum. 





But such a training is not to be procured simply by making 
physical exercise a requirement. There must be intelligent direc- 
tion behind it; a thorough knowledge of the human organism, 
and a wise adaptation of means to ends. This can only be 
secured by creating a public sentiment that will place a medical 
supervisor at the head of every school in the country. Shame 
upon the civilization that puts a premium upon sickness, suffering 
and death, and compels the physician to sit in his office and wait 
serenely for the onslaught of disease, which a little timely advice 
from him could have obviated. The highest province of the physi- 
cian is to improve the hygienic conditions of the individual, the 
sanitary condition of the community, and to prevent disease wher- 
ever it is possible. 

In order the better to discharge his humane office, he should 
frequgntly be invited to examine the children and their surround- 
ings. He should be familiar enough with a healthy body to know 
one when he saw it. He should be educated to deal with physio- 
logical problems, before they become pathological. His work 
should be supplemented by the intelligent codperation of parents. 
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They should know something of the lives of their ancestors, and of 
their mental and physical characteristics, their naticnality, occu- 
pation and the healthfulness of the town or city in which they were 
born. Parents should note the same facts with regard to their 
own lives, keeping a history of their accidents, diseases, and 
mental and physical conditions before and after marriage. The 
same information and more should be recorded respecting the lives 
of the children. The weight should be taken at birth, and the 
head, body and limbs carefully measured. This process should be 
repeated once a year at least, through the whole period of growth 
and development. The various stages of dentition should be 
noted, the age at which the child begins to walk, the resemblances 
to father or mother and the dawning of hereditary traits. 

After three or four years the relative proportions of the different 
parts of the body should be determined, and the annual rate of 
increase in height, weight, strength, chest girth, etc., should be 
carefully ascertained and recorded. <A history of the children’s 
diseases should be kept, and the peculiar tastes and idiosyncrasies 
that accompany them. The first appearance of morbid tendencies, 
perverted growths and malformations should be noted, and judi- 
cious efforts made to correct them. 

In early life a child should be taught to respect. his body, to 
pride himself upon the purity of his skin, firmness of his muscles, 
and uprightness of his figure. If the house be provided with a 
play room or a family gymnasium, well and good, if not, under the 
skilled directions of an enthusiastic parent, the doors and windows, 
chairs, tables, stove, beds, etc., may be made to furnish appro- 
priate exercise for the youngster. The will is wanted, that is all. 
With some children, it is better to trust largely to the play im- 
pulse, being careful to direct it into proper channels, and to keep 
it within bounds. Once inspire a boy with the idea that strength 
depends upon health, and both upon exercise and the right care of 
the body, and you have lifted from his heart the burdens of labor, 
and taught him the practical value of cleanliness, temperance and 
self-mastery. . 

Let a few enterprising families carry out this regime for a while, 
as they have in England and some parts of this country, and a 
public sentiment will soon be aroused that will carry the good work 
into the schools. 

This condition of affairs would presuppose the appointment of 
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medical supervisors with their trained assistants or teachers skilled 
in physiological science—and well equipped gymnasiums and play 
grounds. To such a school send your boy at the appropriate age, 
with his established record. A physical examination would be neces- 
sary at the outset, to determine how to classify him with others. 

If the physician in charge has had any experience in his posi- 
tion, he has computed his tables, and knows the normal condition 
of the mean or average boy for every age, nationality, class in 
life, ete. The family record will give him important information 
concerning your boy in particular. 

If the school be founded upon physiological principles through- 
out, a comparison will be made at once between his mental and 
physica’ standing, the time of previous study, etc., being taken 
into consideration. 

From the data ascertained it will be possible to form a fair judg- 
ment of the boy’s present condition and capacity. The course to be 
pursued will depend Jargely upon the results to be realized. If 
the object be to make the best of the boy as a boy, all things being 
considered,—to make him master of himself, and train him to be a 
healthy, vigorous, well developed man, the object is worth striving 
for. But, unfortunately, nature has not dealt equally with all. 
Some she has richly endowed with splendid gifts, to others she has 
left only a terrible inheritance of evil. ‘To some she has bequeathed 
health, strength and ability to work ; to others disease, feebleness, 
and capacity to suffer. For some she has opened up glorious pos- 
sibilities, and paved the way to grand and lofty achievements ; 
over others she has placed her cruel restrictions, and established 
barriers which never can, with safety, be surmounted, physiolo- 
gically speaking. Men are not created ‘‘free and equal;” let 
each boy accept his limitations manfully, and be true to his own 
type and organism. 

Knowing the true condition of the individual, and the training 
most suited to his particular case, it is necessary that the physi- 
cian in charge have some knowledge of the methods and appli- 
ances by which specific results may be attained. This knowledge, 
to a limited degree, is possessed by professional trainers and 
prize-fighters, but has never had the attention of educators and 
men of science. 

No physical exercises are better adapted to school purposes than 


those furnished by the appliances of the modern gymnasium. 
4 


~ 
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The grand aim of this institution is to give a boy a well rounded, 
harmonious development. With this end in view, it is supplied 
with apparatus especially designed to strengthen natural weak- 
nesses, and remedy natural defects. On many of these appliances 
the condition of the vital organs may be affected by changing the 
time of application, resistance to be overcome. and the rate and 
manner of movement. 

In order that each one may be working within his capacity, the 
apparatus can be adjusted to the strength of the strong, or the 
weakness of the weak. 

But the gymnasium does not stop in its usefulness with the 
strengthening of local weakness, and the relief of natural or 
acquired defects. It affords an admirable opportunity for exercise 
to those who are naturally strong and well, and are desirous of 
keeping so. It can be adapted to the use of large numbers, and 
all its exercises can be carefully regulated, systematized, and 
arranged in progressive series. 

Being protected from the inclemency of the weather, the system 
can be carried on without interruption through most of the school 
year, and be made highly educational. 

The periodical examinations and measurements which should 
furnish the basis for such a system, should also determine its 
direction and limitation, in special cases. 

If the gymnasium is not properly equipped,.and the pupils are 
obliged to adapt themselves to the crude appliances with which 
these institutions are usually furnished, it will fail to meet the 
wants of the classes most needing its training. Or, if the exam- 
inations are dispensed with, and the accomplishment of feats, the 
winning of prizes, and the gaining of popular approbation, are 
made the chief incentives to effort, then the gymnasium will 
become a training school for specialists; the great majority of 
pupils will want a motive for faithful work, and the primary object 
of its existence, — the symmetrical building of the body, would 
never be realized. 

Though it affords the best means of physical training, from the 
educational standpoint, the gymnasium is not complete in itself. 
The monotony of its movements should often be relieved by recre- 
ative sports and games. But here you enter the realm of special 
exercises, and they should be used judiciously. 

Bowling, lawn tennis, and hand ball tend largely to develop the 
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muscles of the lower extremities, and right arm and side. So do 
base-ball, cricket, and lacrosse. 

Swimming is an admirable exercise for the special development 
of the lungs and chest, and a capital general exercise for most. of 
the muscles of the body. Foot ball, for those who are tough 
enough to stand it, is the best of all games for the development of 
the system at large. Rapid walking and running brings a great 
many muscles into action, but especially those of the calf and 
thigh. 

Rowing with the sliding seat furnishes employment for the mus- 
cles of the legs, arms and chest, and, like running, is an excellent 
exercise for the improvement of respiratory power. Horseback 
riding, bicycling, skating, canoeing, and some of the exercises 
mentioned, are powerful specifics, and furnish the best exercise 
possible for certain conditions. 

Many of the so-called physical exercises, like military drill, owe 
their value in education to the moral training and discipline they 
exact, and not to their effect upon the development of the body. 

In spite of the advancement of science, and the promulgation of 
physiological knowledge, — to say nothing of our daily experi- 
ences, — one-half of the world seems to think that bodily exercises 
affects only tle muscles. Yet, did the time permit, it could easily 
be shown that not a few of them give more employment to the 
brain and central nervous system. In this very fact lies one of 
the dangers for educators to encounter in the development of com- 
petitive sports, and highly artistic games. 

Unless our schools aud colleges are prepared to recognize in the 
important qualities attained by athletic training, an equivalent for 
a certain amount of mental work, the time given to athletics, and 
the nature of these sports, must be regulated by the same author- 
ities that make up the school and college curriculum. 

Advancement in the standard of scholarship, and advancement 
in the standard of athletics, cannot be made in the same institu- 
tion, by the same students, at the same time. 

There is a limit to human development in one direction. Mus- 
cular exercises requiring a great expenditure of nervous energy 
do not give the student’s brain rest. Races that are rowed in 
anticipation, games that are played in school and out of school, 
victories that are won in dreams, are all accompanied by nervous 
excitement that is not inducive to calm and quiet mental research. 
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At the same time, the value of competing sports must be recog- 
nized. When kept within bounds, they are valuable aids to disci- 
pline, and tide the young over a dangerous period. They develop 
presence of mind, coolness, courage, patience, and call for a 
rapid and responsive exercise of judgment under trying circum- 
stances. These are qualities well worth cultivating. 

The medical supervisor should know these facts, and more, — 
he should know the specific value of all exercises and games as a 
means of development, and be able to judge of their physiological 
effect upon different constitutions and temperaments. Armed with 
this knowledge, and the data obtained from the examination of 
the individual, a course of beneficial physical training can easily 
be prescribed. If, in conjunction with such a course, a little prac- 
tical advice be given with regard to diet, bathing, sleep, and other 
health topics, its value will be greatly increased. Add to this the 
moral effect of having physical training made a part of the school 
curriculum, and you have entered upon a work which will not only 
tend to the physical improvement of the race, but which will also 
add to it intellectual and moral advancement. 
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Ill THE TRUE “HIGHER EDUCATION,” OR PROPORTIONED 
CULTURE. 


BY W. CAVE THOMAS, ESQ., OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 
(Read September 4, 1883.) 


Men talk, and write, about the subject of education, as if its 
principles were already established on a solid scientific basis. 
They build upon the ground bequeathed to them from medizval 
times, without taking the slightest pains to examine whether it be 
quicksand or rock. The theory of the modern scheme of educa- 
tion, if this can be said to have any theory, has not the faintest 
semblance of scientific precision. Exact quantitative analysis, the 
u.failing evidence of true science, is not to be found in its state- 
ments. Rule of thumb prevails. According to modern notions, 
that is the higher education, which includes the greatest number of 
subjects in its curriculum. The leading educational aim of these 
days would appear to be that of cramming as much knowledge as 
possible into a man; a process which dissipates intellectual power, 
and produces shallowness. Yet, it is by this very process that the 
intellect of the, so-called, ‘‘ civilized world,” is being marred. 
With this egregious fallacy of ‘‘ cramming,” as an educational 
means, is associated another quite as absurd, viz., that of culti- 
vating the natural bias, or bent, of the student. The two leading 
notions then by which the modern system of education is actuated, 
are (1), a belief in the efficacy of a great quantity of knowledge ; 
that intellectual power is increased in the ratio that the number of 
subjects committed to memory is increased; and (2), that 
genius consists in the dominance of some natural Dias, or bent, of 
some abnormally exaggerated development. Whereas, the Science 
of Education, when thoroughly worked out, as I have worked it 
out, shows both assumptions to be erroneous, and that they lead to 
a waste of vital power, and a misuse of the human faculties. The 
true Science of Education is nothing more nor less than the enunci- 
ation of the laws of the right distribution, and use of vitality ; and, 
according to this science, the true Higher Education is that which 
has for its aim the economical or proportionate use of all the facul- 
ties ; that proportioned culture, or training calculated to effect the 
symmetrical development of all the faculties of the intellect, and 
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of the physique. The true science of education inculcates the 
paramount importance of endeavoring to form the man intellectu- 
ally and physically, as a perfect instrument of thought and of 
action. But, alas! the world will try, ‘‘ how not to do it.” There 
is a perpetual erying out for an extension of the curriculum cf 
study, for more and more top-hamper to be piled upon the brain, 
this being the means, according to vulgar notion, for achieving the 
higher education. The erroneous notion, that every subject of 
study requires a different kind of faculty for its pursuit, probably 
lies at the root of this craze. Educators have not yet learnt that 
every science requires precisely the same intellectual faculties for 
its successful prosecution, viz., observation, memory and reason. 
Knowledge, (the stores of knowledge, ) should be regarded merely as 
materials for the use of the intellect, and not as in themselves, 
when garnered in the memory, constituting intellectual power. 
And it should be steadfastly borne in mind that knowledge itself 
can never be properly utilized unless the brain be developed into a 
perfect intellectual instrument. We could safely trust the posses- 
sor of a brain thus developed to choose his own reading, and we 
should also feel assured that whatever work he should put his 
hands to, would be done in a right, workmanlike manner. To 
effect that complete cerebral development should be the chief aim 
in the education of the intellect. This is that educational thorough- 
ness of purpose which would ensure excellence in every depart- 
ment of study and of labor; yet, the world vainly hopes to arrive 
at the same results by some new fangled, clumsy and costly 
scheme of technical education. 

Let us now encounter the seccnd fallacy we have alluded to, 
viz.: that of cultivating the strongest bent or bias. The very use 
of the word bias, either in reference to the intellect, or to the 
physique, implies some natural specialization or disproportionate 
development, that ought in itself to be sufficient to deter men from 
attempting to increase what is already in excess ; for, according to 
the laws which regulate the economical distribution and use of the 
limited power in living beings, power cannot be used to excess in 
any special direction, in a living organism, without some other 
portion of that organism being deprived of its due of exercise, and 
of development. A principle more fatal to intellectual and techni- 
cal excellence than that of cultivating the strongest bent, could not 
well be devised. Dr. Johuson defined genius as ‘*a mind of 
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large general powers, accidentally directed to some particular 
study.” 
“ That strain I heard was of a higher mood!”’ 

and ought long since to have shaken the world’s confidence in the 
culture of natural bias. For a mind ‘‘ of large general powers,” is 
to all intents and purposes, the proportioned mind. But not only 
do we find Johnson recognizing the proportioned as the right 
intellectual constitution, but also Shakespeare and Macaulay, 
without in the slightest degree shaking that educational heresy, the 
belief in the cultivation of bent, which is but another title for one- 
sidedness. Shakespeare, for instance, in setting forth the princi- 
ple of excellence in Brutus says, ‘*‘ The elements were so mixed ” 
(i. e. proportioned), ‘‘ in him, that nature might stand up and say, 
this was a man!” And Macaulay in writing of the men of a cer- 
tain eventful period of English history, says: ‘*'The constitution 
of their minds was remarkably sound; no particular faculty was 
preéminently developed, but manly health and vigor were equally 
diffused through the whole.” 

This perfectly conditioned, or proportioned intellectual consti- 
tution, as conceived by those great authorities, is a very different 
thing to the all-roundness of popular conception, and which it is 
thought may be produced by forcing into the modern student’s and 
victim’s head, the entire cycle of knowledge. The teacher of 
today has, somehow or other, come to imagine that all-round- 
ness is to be the result of cramming every kind of knowledge into 
the brain, whereas, intellectual symmetry is only to be developed 
by the proportionate adjustment of organization of the several 
faculties of the intellect by a judicious system of formative training. 

Whether man be regarded as in decadence from the proportioned 
manhood of the creation, or, according to the hypothesis of evolu- 
tion, as progressing towards that symmetrical, or proportioned 
condition, that symmetrical constitution of the human nature is 
really the ideal to which, by the Christian doctrine, he is to be 
restored, and by the scientific, he is to be progressively developed. 
The modifiability of organization, which would render either resto- 
ration or progressive development possible, is by the one doctrine 
virtually, and by the other absolutely, admitted. Should not, 
then, the education, the training, which has for its object, the 
development of the proportioned manhood, be esteemed as the true 
higher education, rather than either that which seeks to cram with 
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knowledge, or that which seeks to exaggerate any natural bent or 
bias? The endeavor to exaggerate any natural bias, is, in plainer 
words, the endeavor to increase some congenital and, possibly, in- 
herited disproportion. 

Professor Allman, in his address to the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, said: ‘*‘ Whatever may be that mys- 
terious bond, which connects organization with physical endow- 
ments, the one great fact, a fact of inestimable importance, stands 
out clear, and freed from all obscurity and doubt, that from the 
first dawn of intelligence, there is with every advance in organiza- 
tion, a corresponding advance in mind.” If, therefore, with every 
advance in organization, there has been intellectual progress, the 
true aim of education should manifestly be the improvement of 
organization. If education fails to do this, she fails in one of her 
most important missions; but, if she not merely fails to improve 
organization, but, by the wrong means which she adopts, actually 
deteriorates it, she really undermines and weakens the human 
intellect, and the result must inevitably be mental decadence in- 
stead of progress. 

An educational system, having a formative, or proportioning aim, 
is the more imperatively required, as the artificial life of these 
times is the source of numerous kinds of human deterioration and 
deformation. There are outward and visible signs, too, that the 
world’s educational system is not doing what was expected of it. 
Men have no longer the grip of thought that their predecessors had 
when schools and colleges, as well as the subjects taught, were 
fewer. Mankind is becoming more and more intellectually super- 
ficial. I shall, therefore, follow up the preceding remarks with a 
brief exposition of a system of symmetrical training,* designed to 
develop intellectual and physical completeness. The perfect 
efficiency of the human mind and body decline, necessarily decline, 
as men become disproportioned. Disproportion is the fundamental 
characteristic, the essential characteristic, of all the ills that afflict 
the world. 

We have summed the purpose of the right, or higher education, 
in one general expression, ‘‘ The Development of the Proportioned 


*NoTE. See Symmetrical Education, by W. Cave Thomas, published by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, London. Since the publication of this little 
work, the author has wrought out his views more completely in papers read before 
the Social Science Association, and the Ascham and Education Societies. 
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Manhood.” If there be the slightest doubt about the correctness 
of this generalization, test the converse for a moment, and for the 
sake of argument, viz., that the true aim of education is to develop 
disproportion in men. The absurdity of such a doctrine, when thus 
undisguisedly stated, is at once manifest. Nevertheless, however, 
this is virtually the principle on which modern education is con- 
ducted, when it cultivates, and still further exaggerates natural 
bent, or bias; for the word bias, as we all know, implies a list in 
the mental constitution, either a faculty, or a set of faculties, out 
of symmetry with, and disproportionate to the rest. Now, if we 
take a general survey of animated nature, man, as compared with 
other beings, is more symmetrical or proportioned in his organiza- 
tion. This more generalized, or balanced constitution is, there- 
fore, man’s distinctive characteristic ; in this inheres that superior- 
ity which constitutes him lord of the earth. The very inferiority 
of other creatures consists in their more specialized, or biassed 
organization. Notwithstanding this fact, however, the constantly 
increasing tendency of modern educational measures, is towards 
specialization, whereas, man is most man, when he exhibits the 
least degree of bias, both in mind, and in body; that is to say, 
when he is, in every respect, the proportioned man. The endeavor 
to specialize the human nature is, therefore, a retrograde educa- 
tional policy; it means either in a lesser or greater degree, deca- 
dence. 

A man in any way disproportioned is, as a human being, an 
imperfect mechanism ; how, then, can that perfect work, so loudly 
clamored for, be reasonably expected from him, when, to make 
the case worse, every educational means is used to increase that 
disproportion? Why do we not endeavor to correct mental dis- 
proportion in the same common-sense way that we do physical 
deformity ? 

To Greece has the crown of preéminence been awarded for 
the highest kind of workmanship; and why? Because the 
Greeks must have understood the master science, the science of 
proportion ; a science that I have attempted to reformulate. In 
all Grecian work, proportion is manifest. And, when we shall 
come to comprehend fully the purpose of the Olympian and other 
Grecian games, I believe we shall find that to have been propor- 
tioned culture; on no other condition could those celebrated 
gatherings have aided her to obtain her supremacy among the 
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nations. That supremacy has never been rivalled, much less 
transcended. Uncontrolled athletics would not have been of 
the slightest use to that end, nor would they have contributed to 
the excellence of Grecian sculpture. Depend upon it, that Grecian 
athletics, as Grecian art, were controlled to an end, and that end 
was the proportioned. Proportion is not only the basis of art; it 
is the basis of education; it is the basis of conduct; it is the basis 
of politics, and it is the basis of natural religion. The propor- 
tioned is, in short, the goal of progress in the universe. 

When we come to reflect upon, and to deeply ponder over the 
matter, too, we begin to perceive that this proportioned or ideal 
humanity which we have affirmed that it is the true aim of educa- 
tion to develop, is really the definition of that humanity which is 
said to be in the image of the Creator—is that Divine humanity in 
which genius inheres*;' so that in endeavoring to conform the man- 
hood of a nation to that proportioned or ideal standard, education 
would be, in every way, advancing, not only the best interests of 
the nation, but of the world ; instead of which, the present system 
of education tends to develop one-sidedness, intellects exhibiting 
various kinds of eccentricity, so that the cultivated world goes 
awry, flies off at a tangent, and from the true orbit of excellence 
and of progress. . 

The Grecian civilization was, as I apprehend it, distinguished 
from all others by its formative system of education or training. 
The Greeks not only applied the science of proportion to painting, 
sculpture and architecture, but to the development of living human 
beings. Their education, as their sculpture, was Pheidian. They 
moulded flesh and blood, as well as the marble, to the proportions 
of the beautiful. The Greeks were, fortunately, free to pursue 
this aim without let or hindrance. They were unencumbered by 
those vast accumulations of knowledge of which we are so boastful, 
but which are, really, impedimenta to intellectual progress. 
Neither were there any classics to consume the precious hours of 
youth. They had neither physical sciences nor classics to mar 
their main purpose. There were alone, the National language, 
ethics, the mathematics, drawing, music and athletic exercises; a 
curriculum, nevertheless, sufficient to develop all the faculties, 
both of mind and body, during the most plastic and modifiable 
period of youth, towards their proportioned condition. The highly 
cultured Greeks did not, as the public of these days, gloat over the 
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exhibition of some abnormal gigantic special development; they 
loathed every form of monstrosity, and endeavored, by every 
means at their command, to so proportion the elements of human 
nature as to make the man. And their achievements as a nation 
are incontestable evidence of the rightness of the means they 
employed. Moreover, we gather from the educational system 
adopted by the Greeks, which was so different to our own, that the 
study of the classics and of the physical sciences are not essential 
to the intellectual development of man; nay, that the education 
destitute of these studies was better calculated to raise men capable 
of masterfully pursuing every great human aim. Men profess to 
study history. They only read it, and turn away from its pages 
without extracting the moral of its teachings. 

You may exclaim, ‘‘ Enough! we frankly admit that the devel- 
opment of the proportioned manhood is prima facie a reasonable 
doctrine” ; but you might follow up this admission with the ques- 
tion, ‘*Can it be accomplished”? This question has, in a gen- 
eral way, already been answered. The Greeks demonstrated that 
it could, in an eminent degree, be accomplished. Nevertheless, 
we shall endeavor, under three heads, to fortify the arguments we 
have already adduced in favor of porportioned culture. These 
heads are: 

(1.) The Definition of the Symmetrical, or Proportioned 
Manhood. 

(2.) Can Organization be modified, improved? 

(3.) The Means for Developing the Proportioned Manhood. 

(1.) The Definition of the Symmetrical, or Proportioned Man- 
hood. If you were to place yourselves in a critical temper before 
some of the celebrated Grecian statues, the Apollo Belvedere, for 
example, and try your utmost to find fault with it, yon would be 
dumbfounded, unable to impute either excess or defect to any of 
its proportions, for this statue is, by the consensus of the ages, 
the type of perfect physical symmetry. In like manner the intel- 
lectual form, if I may so express myself, should be in such just 
proportion that it should be proof against adverse criticism ; this 
also, should be neither in excess nor defect in any single particu- 
lar. The proportioned or ideal man, therefore, consists in the 
proportioned mind, in the proportioned body ;—this is, indeed, 
but another way of stating the constitution implied by ‘+ mens 
sana in corpore sano.” But, instead of before the Apollo Belve- 
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dere, let us picture you placed in a similar critical mood before the 
gigantic statue of the Farnese Hercules, and you would at once 
be sensible that the Greeks had embodied in this statue the type 
of brute strength, of muscular excess. But the Greeks under- 
stood the laws of organic development too well to crown this 
too solid flesh with a cranium indicative .of gigantic intellect. 
They knew full well that if vitality be run to muscle, the brain 
must necessarily be mulcted of its fair share of exercise, and of 
development. Just as when the vital force is temporarily trans- 
ferred for either intense mental, or intense physical exertion, the 
powers of respiration, of circulation, and of digestion, inevitably 
suffer. In fact, whenever any faculty is overwrought, or inordi- 
nately exercised, some other faculty, or faculties, nay, the whole 
system, is thrown out of symmetrical gearing, and suffers to some 
lesser or greater extent. Any departure, in fact, from the pro- 
portionate distribution of the vital energy inevitably tends to dis- 
organize the system. 

Their insensibility to the principle of proportion causes the 
public to run into precisely the same error with respect to physical 
training as to mental. Their only ideal is quantity, gross quan- 
tity, in the nature of excess; and thus it is that we find the figure 
of the Farnese Hercules engraved as a heading to the circulars of 
their Athletic Clubs, encircled with the inscription ‘* mens suna 
etc.;” as if it were possible that an incarnation of the Hercules 
could be intellectually as well as physically powerful. 

The symmetrical, or proportioned, organization is that moder- 
ated constitution of the human nature, in which every faculty pre- 
serves a mean between its possible maximum and minimum devel- 
opments. The proportioned manhood is, therefore, a synthesis of 
mean conditions, of all the human faculties in their mean devel- 
opments. The method of averages is the method of modern 
science ; and could we obtain precise measured data of the differ- 
entiations of every faculty in different individuals, we could accu- 
rately determine its mean, proportioned, or right development, 
and so, in the aggregate, the canon of the proportions, intellectual 
and physical, of the ideal man. The canon of the proportions of 
the beautiful human form can, indeed, be determined by this 
method, by the very same method by which the astronomer deter- 
mines the true place of a star, viz., by an average of a great 
number of observations. If painters and sculptors would only be 
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at the pains, they would obtain the proportions of the beau ideal 
of the human form with a scientific precision that would render 
them quite independent of any so-called Grecian canon. ‘Though 
I have myself a shrewd suspicion that the Greeks understood the 
method of averages, and that by this means they determined the 
proportions of their typal forms; by no other means, in fact, 
could reliable proportions be obtained. This method, it may be 
argued, would be all very well if used to determine the propor- 
tions of the physical, but how are we to obtain by its means the 
proportions of the intellectual form? ‘‘ This,” it will be said, 
‘¢ eludes precise matter of fact measurement.” This argument, at 
the first blush, appears to have some weight, but when that meas- 
ure of ‘* fulness,” to which each and every faculty should be 
conformed, shall come to be generally recognized, every faculty 
under the supervision of the judgment may be approximately de- 
veloped to that measure. And we have to recollect as a principle 
of training, that in the ratio in which we increase the number of 
proportioned faculties in the human system, do we diminish the 
possibility of the remainder being developed to excess. It is on 
this account that controlled, judicious, physical training becomes 
a valuable adjunct to right intellectual culture. The proportion- 
ing of the physical faculties is an indirect means, by a reflex action 
as it were, of proportioning the intellectual. The predominance 
of the proportioned and healthy portion of the nature subjugates, 
by degrees, the disproportioned and unhealthy portion to right 
measures, to its own better conditions. 

Every faculty is probably, not of equal import in the system, 
nor do all require an equal amount of vitality for their exercise, 
and their development. There is, doubtless, a disparity in those 
faculties which we cannot see or measure, analogous to that exist- 
ing between the different sections of the physique. There is not 
only a great difference in the functions of head, trunk and limbs, 
but there is a great disparity in their bulks—nevertheless, the right 
development of each is the mean of all its possible differentiations 
in a species homo; the mean form of a species in its typal form, 
that form in which its complete purpose and fitness are perfectl 
represented. The law which obtains with regard to the whole, 
tegether, also holds with reference to every faculty; or in other 
words, the mean development of any faculty properly belonging to 
a species, is the typal proportion of that faculty, in that species. 
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This is the reason why it is the duty of the trainer of youth to take 
means to repress the extreme manifestation of any particular phase, 
any special phase of the human nature, by advancing that other 
portion of it which is in defect. The strongest faculty by nature 
is ever ready to assert itself, but should the teacher persist, in 
obedience to the received doctrine, to develop it into still greater 
prominence and excess, he would necessarily increase that original 
bias or disproportion. Recollect, too, that the proportioned con- 
stitution of both mind and body, is the one only condition of 
perfect well-being, of perfect health. That synthesis of mean or 
moderate faculties which constitutes the proportioned manhood, is 
the moral constitution; for moderate faculties induce moderation 
in thought and in act. Aristotle long since perceived that mod- 
eration was the scientific basis of morals. The proportioned is, 
therefore, the moral intellect; and the proportioned beautiful, or 
ideal form, the moral form. 

(2.) Can Organization be Modified, Improved? Everyone who 
has attended to, and studied the hearing and training of animals, 
knows that it can. Perhaps, too, there is some vague general 
impression that it can; but any slight admission to this effect 
would, in all probability, be qualified with the question, ‘‘ but to 
what extent?” a question indicating a conviction in the mind of 
the questioner that the possibility of modifying organization is 
very limited. It may be true that very much cannot, all at once, 
be accomplished ; it does not follow, however, that well-directed 
efforts would not effect great changes and improvements in 
the long run, and it is in this long run that proportioned culture 
has to be regarded as of such vast importance. It is the successive 
increments of improvement in the flux of time that accomplish so 
much. ‘This is, indeed, the process of evolution, a natural process 
that, having been once demonstrated, increases the obligations and 
responsibilities of education. Some persons have religious scruples 
as to the acceptance of this theory of progressive development. 
But they may feel reassured if told that evolution, in the sense of the 
gradual modification and improvement of organization is the scrip- 
tural doctrine of restoration ; is that doctrine of renovation which 
teaches that man is to be gradually perfected, body as well as soul, 
by the faithful observance of the divine moral law. The retro- 
gression, the decadence, consequent upon the ‘* Fall,” and the pro- 
gression of renovation or restoration, imply considerabie modifi- 
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ability of organization. Moreover, the exhortation of St. Paul, 
‘* Jet us go on unto perfection till we all come unto the measure of 
the stature” of the Christian ideal, recognizes proportioned exist- 
ence as the ultimate of mundane Christian life. 

Physiologists know that degeneration on the one hand, and pro- 
gressive development on the other, may go on simultaneously, and 
not merely to that very limited extent that some men will only 
admit. The great differences in the organization of men show that 
organization must be exceedingly plastic. But any amount of 
modification would appear to be possible if we can believe that the 
process of evolution is from protoplasm to man. The hypothesis 
of progressive development does not regard organization as merely 
being capable of modification within very narrow limits, but of 
being developed from a rudimentary to a proportiond, a perfected, 
condition. What does Dr. Darwin say upon this point? ‘* The 
framework of bones being the same in the hand of man, wing of 
a bat, fin of a porpoise, and leg of the horse, the same number of 
vertebree forming the neck of the giraffe and the elephant, and in- 
numerable other such facts, at once explain themselves on the 
theory of descent with slow and slight successive modifications.” 
It is the doctrine of progressive development (which after passing 
through what Professor 'Tyndal terms ** the period of permeation,” 
received such strong confirmation from the labors of Darwin) 
that renders the doctrine of proportioned culture so important, 
because it demonstrates beyond all possibility of doubt that the 
proportioned manhood may be developed. Common sense revolts 
at the notion that a tendency towards disproportion can be indi- 
cative of human progress; it is, on the contrary, nnmistakable 
evidence of retrogression, of decadence. Evolution in the sense 
of progress towards well-being in existence must, therefore, be 
towards the proportioned. Disproportion is the fundamental 
characteristic of all imperfection. All wrong inheres in dispro- 
portion ; it consists in disproportion in the constitution of either 
mind or of body, in disproportionate social relations, in dispro- 
portionate distribution of wealth, in disproportion between the 
supply of labor and the demand, etc., ete. All right policy is, in 
short, a proportioning policy. Under the direction of the propor- 
tioning intellect, mind, as well as body, will travel onward to full 
and complete existence. It is only by associating the doctrine of 
proportion with the doctrine of evolution, that we can thoroughly 
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comprehend what progress means, and to what end the destiny of 
our race is being shaped. 

After mature consideration, then, I think that it may be safely 
admitted that organization is sufficiently plastic to permit of ‘ts 
being gradually modified and moulded to a purpose, not only in 
the course of a lifetime, but through the generations. The im- 
provement of organization in a lifetime would, perhaps, be of 
comparatively little account, and its debasement of less terrible 
import, were it not that both improved and debased organization 
can be transmitted. Were this not the case, there could be 
neither racial progression nor decadence. In these reflections, 
therefore, we perceive the enormous responsibility attaching to 
Education, and are enabled to understand the vast power it wields 
either for the better, or for the worse. 

(3.) The Means for Developing the Proportioned Manhood — 
The Symmetrical, or Higher Education. Waving defined the con- 
stitution of the proportioned man, and shown that organization is 
sufficiently plastic to admit of its being gradually proportioned, 
and perfected, we have now to consider the means by which that 
proportionment is to be perfected. ‘Those means must be prima- 
rily considered, as means, such as would be calculated to preserve 
the proportioned human nature. Such means, however, would 
have to be modified to meet the educational requirements of dis- 
proportioned, or defective natures. 

The views that I hold in respect to the doctrine of proportion, 
vaturally lead me to insist upon a formative, or-setting-up, educa- 
tion as the education which should receive the first consideration. 
T shall not, therefore, touch upon the subject of special, profes- 
sional, or technical education in this paper. It is on the adoption 
of that central, formative, or setting-up education, that the future 
well-being of nations, nay, of the whole world, chiefly depends ; 
on the adoption of that education which shall have for its object 
the proportioning, or perfecting of the man, of the human mechan- 
ism, if I may so express myself, in its totality. To this end, we 
have to determine the simplest form of curriculum for training the 
native powers of the man; that curriculum which should form the 
fundamental course of training on which all special knowledge 
should afterwards be engrafted. To determine this, we have to 
consider the several principal sections of the human nature. The 
broadest division is that into mind and body. The intellect may 
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afterwards be sub-divided into three functions: (1), The Observ- 
ing, or Collecting Function ; (2), The Retaining, or Storing Func- 
tion, the Memory; and (3), The Comparing, or Utilising Fune- 
tion, the Reason. And the chief care of education should be 
that no section of the human nature should usurp more than its 
legitimate due of vitality by being excessively exercised and de- 
veloped. The body should not be developed to the detriment of 
the intellect, nor the intellect to the detriment of the body. 
Neither should the faculty of observation, the senses, be cultivated 
to the neglect of memory, and of reason; nor memory at the ex- 
pense of observation and reason ; nor reason at the cost of obser- 
vation and of memory.* What subject is there that correct obser- 
vation, a retentive memory and right reason could not grapple 
with and master, if it is to be mastered? These three faculties in 
their proportioned adjustment are, I say, competent to deal with 
any subject. And it is for the proportionate adjustment of these 
we should provide in the framing of our formative curriculum, 
which should comprise: (1), The National Language; (2), 
Ethies; (38), Drawing; (4), Music; (5), Mathematics; (6), 
Gymnastics. The national language for the power of correct 
expression; ethics for the principles of conduct; drawing and 
music for the training of the senses of sight, of hearing, and of 
touch; the mathematics as exercises for the reason; and gymnas- 
tics for the training of the physique. 

This formative course is, in a certain sense, wholly gymnastical, 
—gymnastical to the intellect as well as to the physique,—for 
drawing and music may be regarded as the gymnastics of the 
senses of sight, of hearing, and of touch, and the mathematics of 
the reason, etc. This curriculum is designed to exercise and 
develop symmetrically, the most important interests of man’s 
intellectual and physical nature. It is formative; for, the modifi- 
able, plastic organization of youth being submitted to the course 
of training implied, could not fail of being either preserved or 
improved by it. ‘To one so trained, special or technical knowledge 
would have its full value. But the acquirement of this kind of 
knowledge should be regarded as of secondary importance, where- 
as, modern educationists would appear to imagine that a man may 


* NoTE.—It should be borne in mind that every thought and act is an equivalent of 
a certain amount of vitality, and that the total amount of vitality is a limited quan- 
tity. 
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be rendered fittest for any calling by cramming him with an im- 
mense amount and variety of knowledge, rather than by the 
development of his innate powers. They have yet to learn to 
distinguish between knowledge itself, and the power to utilize and 
make knowledge. Unless the intellect itself be developed into a 
perfect instrument, all knowledge must be more or Jess lumber. 
It is that piling up of knowledge which is, unfortunately, the order 
of the day in our schools and colleges, that is so mischievous. 
Modern education succeeds in raising an enormous pyramid of 
knowledge only to entomb the regal intellect. 

The training of the senses, for which the formative or symmet- 
rical system provides, is a most important object, for, on this being 
rightly carried out depend good taste and good workmanship. 
For how can we very well have bad work from perfect instru- 
ments? Scientific knowledge will not confer skill of hand, nor 
the study of esthetics, taste; manual dexterity depends upon 
exercise and long training, and taste upon the right exercise and 
attuning of the senses of sight and hearing. Imperfectly trained 
senses, too, are utterly untrustworthy, and often prove false wit- 
nesses in matters of great moment. 

Do we find that the great men of antiquity were of inferior in- 
tellectual stature to those of modern times? By no.means. Nay, 
we find that the Greeks excelled the moderns in all those great 
accomplishments to which humanity most aspires. ‘This, in itself, 
ought to be sufficient to convince the public that an extensive 
knowledge of the physical sciences, and a laborious study of the 
classics are not essential to the highest intellectual culture, to 
obtain fine taste, nor to the acquirement of supreme technical 
skill. It was, indeed, as regarded from my point of view, an 
advantage to the Greeks that they did not possess our vast accumu- 
lation of knowledge. Its very quantity dazes the men of the 
time, and obscures from their view the true purpose of education. 
That accumulation of knowledge ought to be regarded as a vast 
loot won from Nature by a comparatively few victorious intellects, 
who have bequeathed the spoil to posterity. The sciences are con- 
quests effected by great natural powers. ‘The study of the sciences 
did not create those powers, as our educators would appear to 
believe ; just as they absurdly do that art was the cause of civili- 
zation, when all history, and the monumental remains of nations, 
declare that it was the effect. The power to make science was 
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pre-existent to the sciences themselves, and that is the power that 
education should endeavor to create. 

But for the present, enough! It is difficult to bring so import- 
ant a subject within the compass of a single paper. Finding, 
however, that your Association permits the discussion of educa- 
tional subjects, I have availed myself of the opportunity to sub- 
mit an outline of my theory of proportioned culture to a free 
people always ready to graciously consider new views. 
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IV. A CONSIDERATION OF THE CAUSES OF INSANITY. 
BY WALTER CHANNING, M. D., OF BROOKLINE, MASS. 


(Read Wednesday, September 5.) 


The following pages can claim to be little more than the merest 
outline of a study of the causes of insanity. More than this would 
be impossible within the limits of an ordinary paper. <A close 
analysis of the subject would require a consideration of the entire 
life of the nineteenth century, with a view of ascertaining those 
influences which have combined to produce a type of man so often 
unequal to the struggle for existence, and that, too, when the 
surroundings for mental health seemed fairly favorable. 

Ihave been led to view the causes of insanity from a general 
rather than from a constricted point of view, because the latter 
field has been already pretty thoroughly worked. And, after all, 
to go back only so far as the immediate cause, is (in the case of a 
condition of disease, or mental and bodily alienation, like that of 
insanity) little more than reaching a remote effect or a group of 
symptoms; it is not touching bottom, nor getting at the true 
source. 

In considering the causes of an ordinary bodily disease, we 
naturally enough look to the statistics of the hospital where this 
disease may be treated, to throw some light upon its nature, cause, 
treatment, etc. If, for instance, we have a case of pneumonia, 
rheumatism or typhoid fever, one or two steps of statistical inves- 
tigation will easily carry us back to its true cause. It is not so 
with insanity, however, which is a disease requiring a large knowl- 
edge of facts in the personal history of each one of its subjects to 
determine the combination of causes which led to its inception. 
These causes, in many cases, can only be ascertained after a care- 
ful, patient and minute investigation. Therefore, when we take 
up an insane hospital report, and see such and such a number of 
cases ascribed to ill-health, intemperance, business cares, family 
affliction, domestic worry, and a lundred other circumstances of 
minor importance (a proportion of them being even ludicrous in 
their nature), we see at once that these things do not represent 
the sum total of all the elements going to make up what we might 
call the associated cause; but they separately represent only a 
single link in a chain of causes, or perhaps the last cause leading to 
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the outbreak of the attack. If we should qualify the expression 
used by saying direct exciting causes, we should come nearer the 
mark ; but to accept what is often little more than accident, or a 
ripple on the surface, perhaps, as a true and entire cause, is too 
narrow and circumscribed a method of viewing the subject. 

I have been led to the conclusion that hospital statistics are far 
from giving us reliable information on the causation of insanity, 
from a careful study of a large number of them. On this subject, 
more than on almost any other, I have found the most varying 
methods of tabulation pursued. There is a conflict of opinion as 
to the very classification of a cause; one superintendent calling 
some particular cause a moral one, and another superintendent 
calling it a physical one, while a third will perhaps leave it out of 
view altogether. I have been particularly surprised with the large 
number of cases where no cause was ascertainable; there being, 
for instance, in a group of 24,523 cases, 33.8 per cent., or one- 
third, whose origin was‘unknown. I say surprised, meaning to 
to find so many acknowledged as unknown in a table of supposed 
known data. I should be really surprised if, in more than half of 
the cases admitted to insane hospitals, we could with certainty 
ascertain the cause of the attack after a hasty and necessarily 
superficial examination, such as is usually made on admission to 
the hospital. During the patient’s residence in the hospital, it is 
also often impossible for the hard-worked medical officer, with the 
best of intentions, to get any satisfactory history of the patient’s 
life at and before the time the attack developed. The insane 
hospital is not, in fact, the best place to make a study of the 
causes of insanity. It is there that the wreck is brought to be 
repaired, but often no evidence of the winds, the waves, the rocks, 
or other and more hidden dangers, is revealed. 

In our efforts in recent years, to bring the study of disease down 
to a strict, scientific and material basis, we may have gone too far 
in applying the rule to insanity. We have seen, and we see today, 
the attempt made to establish insanity as a physical disease ; to 
make it only a disease of an organ, as pneumonia is a disease of 
the lungs. Wesee that the attempt is, in part, a reaction from 
the visionary theories of the spiritual or psychical nature of insanity 
current a few years ago, and we are only too glad to welcome it as 
an evidence of progress in the right direction. While we welcome 
it, however, it is clear enongh to be seen that some persons do not 
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give due consideration to the great number and variety of the 
elements, which truly constitute insanity, and hence adopt a super- 
ficial and partial method of classification. No one has been able, 
as yet, to give the physical atoms of human intelligence, or to per- 
fect a physical formula for the construction of man’s immortal 
soul; and until this can be done, a purely physical theory to 
explain away the group of phenomena called insanity, will be only 
partially correct. 

Insanity we call a disease, but more correctly speaking, it is a 
result. It is a name applied to an indefinite number of changes in 
the manifestations of body and mind, when presented to such a 
degree that self-control is lost. The loss of self-control is the 
boundary line; on one side the individual is called sane, and is at 
liberty ; on the other he is called insane, and deprived or restrained 
of his liberty. In other words, a man’s disposition, and body also, 
may undergo a great variety of changes, making him very unlike 
himself, or alienating him from himself to a marked degree, still 
he is not called insane; he may be a ‘little crazy,” or ‘* will 
become insane.” Let him arrive, however, at the point where 
these changes make it impossible for him to live in harmony with 
society, — where he so far lacks self-control that he cannot 
properly conform to its usages,—and then he will be called 
insane ; but no new condition of body or mind is present, one step 
further 6nly has been made. This one step, however, while repre- 
senting little, so far as the man’s mental and physical condition is 
concerned, means an entire change in his social status, as well as 
his legal status, and from this point of view is of great importance. 
It will then be seen that the use of the word insanity, is really an 
arbitrary one. It is in this arbitrary sense that the word insanity 
is principally useftl, and it should be used to denote a condition, 
the result of certain changes in the human being, which renders 
him unable to control his own actions, deprives him of his personal 
freedom, and places him under restraint, or in the care of others. 

I do not, by any means, desire it to be understood that, when 
giving this wider meaning to the use of the word * insanity,” I 
underestimate the physical or bodily changes occurring in cases of 
insanity. This I do not intend; but I desire to show the inter- 
dependence of so-called physical causes, on so-called mental or 
moral causes. These I regard as often so inseparable, that they 
must be taken together as a combined causation, and cannot 
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properly be designated either by the one name or the other. The 
assigned causes found in hospital reports, upon which many papers 
on the causation of insanity are founded, are only the most promi- 
nent, or most apparent exciting causes, and are chiefly useful to 
show the kind of mental or bodily strain which appeared to have a 
bearing on the development of the disease at the time it was first 
noticed. 

Take, for instance, the 24,523 cases of insanity, selected at 
random from hospital reports that I have already alluded to. Of 
these cases, 17.3 per cent. are said to have been caused by ‘ ill- 
health,” — though this percentage would have been larger, perhaps, 
had the causation of the 33.8 per cent. of the unknown cause been 
ascertained. What was this ill-health? How was it caused? Did 
not overwork, intemperance, domestic affliction, business anxiety, 
mental worry, hereditary influences, and numerous other influences, 
have some bearing on the development of the disease? May not 
all these things, in some cases, have combined together to produce 
the disease? It is easy to imagine a man inheriting an unstable 
mental constitution, struggling along through many years of 
poverty, finally arriving at a point where marriage became possible ; 
then, perhaps, after a few years, breaking down in business and 
losing his wife, or child, taking to drink, and finally becoming 
insane. Now, here are several factors, either one of which it is 
customary to assign as a cause of insanity. Which one shall it be? 
If the man goes to a lunatic hospital, the friends will either know 
nothing of the hereditary predisposition, or forget to mention it, 
or conceal it (the latter is a common weakness, toward which I am 
very charitable). They will say he lost his wife, and his business 
failed, and he drank a good deal. Now, the chances are that the 
friends will exaggerate the connection of the drink with the case, 
and the medical officer at the hospital will seize upon this particu- 
lar factor as the ccuse of the attack, and intemperance will be 
assigned in the hospital records as the sole cause. I should say 
in such a case, that no one cause could be held responsible. Here 
was a man unfavorably placed in the beginning, with inherited 
mental instability. Life under the most favorable circumstances 
would ke up-hill work. The daily trials and ordinary annoyances 
of a successful business life might lead to insanity before fifty. 
The early poverig would be a very unfavorable influence in such a 
case, perhaps interfering with proper physical development. 
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Marriage would bring added cares, and domestic affliction would 
still further strain the power of resistance. The drinking would 
probably be developed, partly as a result of the great strain, and 
perhaps partly as a consequence of inherent mental weakness. The 
whole causation of the attack would depend on all these factors 
acting upon each other, and gradually wearing away in combina- 
tion, little by little (as constant dropping wears a stone), the innate 
power of resistance in the irritable and unstable mental structure 
of the individual. 

How is it possible, in such a case as the one I give, to tabulate, 
in one word, the causes of the failure and mental decay? The 
life of every individual is so secret and deep that often no one can 
divine the processes that go on from year to year and lead to out- 
ward action. The latter we see, yet they give but a limited idea 
of the care and elaboration required in their preparation. The 
whole progress and development of the disease in the case uncer 
consideration, may have consequently been masked, or completely 
concealed, until finally the point where self-control is lost was 
reached, and the individual yielded to a craving for a stimulant. 

To approach, then, the study of the causation of insanity from 
this widest point of view, these minor exciting causes must at first 
be left out of consideration, and attention be turned in the direc- 
tion of the predisposing causes. The first one, which includes 
others, is the influence of civilization. The savage in his native 
state rarely became insane. He led essentially an automatic or 
animal life. He was satisfied with a reflex enjoyment of such 
pleasures as nature afforded him, and did not fatigue his brain- 
cells with a minute analysis of an infinite variety of new ideas, 
feelings and desires. While he lacked the higher kind of enjoy- 
ment growing out of an intellectually cultivated appreciation, he 
was not subjected to the strain which arises from the cerebral pro- 
cesses that are necessary to such an interpretation. He was not 
conscious of what he missed, and therefore experienced no loss. 
Being but little more than an animal, imagination was lacking, and 
hence a conscious or systematic desire to improve his condition 
was hardly possible. He could not conceive of any higher or bet- 
ter life. His work was pbysical ; his pleasures and his vices, also, 
were of the body; and, like a plant or animal, he grew and 
thrived, if obedient to the ordinary laws of nature, or perished if 
unobservant of these laws. Preservation of life by artificial 
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means, even so late as our North American Indians, was under- 
stood but to a limited extent. The savage, if sick, was an incum- 
brance to be gotten rid of, not only on account of an ignorance of 
the nature of disease, but also from the impossibility of sustain- 
ing life under the existing unfavorable conditions. There was, 
furthermore, the instinct of nature in the savage to destroy the 
unhealthy individual. Hence a certain definite type of physical 
vigor was maintained, and congenital defects were rarely trans- 
mitted. If by accident transmitted, they were certain to be de- 
stroyed in time. 

Passing down from the period of the savage, and coming to the 
times when a civilizstion existed in some ways similar to that of 
the present day, —it is probable that the comparative frequency 
of the occurrence of insanity was less than at present. The 
ancient Egyptians, as well as the Greeks and Romans, attained to 
a high degree of culture, and they were addicted to excesses, which 
would now be ranked as causes of insanity. Yet the disease did 
not become general, for that degree of instability which easily 
leads to insanity had not been reached. The conditions were still 
favorable to animal life, being simple and natural when compared 
to those of the present day. The moral law was still lax, but 
perfect health was necessary and almost imperative, and the lives 
of the people were ordered after hygienic rather than moral or 
social laws. If there was physical strain, there was not excess, 
and the same was true of the work put upon the brain ; or, in other 
words, the proportion of supply to demand was in keeping with 
the laws of health and nature. Modern civilization meant a de- 
parture from this state of automatic existence in a greater degree, 
and the entrance into a state of personal consciousness. ‘This 
great change from a condition of objective life to one in which the 
power of thought and feeling became subjectively exercised, re- 
quired centuries of education. As we study the histories of old 
nations, we are able to see how very gradually this transitional 
process has taken place. One epoch developed the emotional 
qualities of the mind, another epoch the moral, and another the 
intellectual qualities. As the standard of human attainments be- 
came higher, the use of reason, in a constantly increasing ratio, 
took the place of the uncivilized instincts of force which controlled 
the savage. 

The life of the highly civilized European nationzg, during the 
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past century, has been peculiarly and extraordinarily favorable to 
the development of insanity; for the means of cultivating and 
developing the mind have increased to an extent unprecedented in 
the history of the world. Society has expanded and advanced in 
a thousand directions, bringing a multitude of new perplexities, 
cares and responsibilities, before undreamed of. When we come 
to a consideration of American life in particular, we find even 
more of those influences at work which are so peculiarly favorable 
to the development of mental disease. 

When the Pilgrims first landed in this country, they possessed 
but few of those peculiar tendencies which, though now prevalent 
to a greater or less extent throughout the whole civilized world, 
are more intensified in America than elsewhere. Our forefathers 
were the possessors of a physical and mental organization which 
enabled them to overcome hardships that would now produce 
many cases of insanity. They were of a sturdy, self-restrained 
cast of character, and ‘under the guidance of principles which 
made correct habits and modes of thought a natural automatic 
manner of cerebral action. Such great afflictions as war, poverty: 
and the loss of friends and relatives, produced but a compara- 
tively small number of cases of pronounced mental disease ; for 
there was that inherent mental equipoise, dependent to a large 
degree on good physical condition, which enabled the mind to 
meet and overcome an unusual or excessive strain. Then, too, 
the interests possessed by the individual were not so numerous or 
varied as to make it difficult for him to carry them all along 
together without great mental exertion. And, furthermore, he 
was accustomed to manual labor, and in this way kept his body 
in a state of health. 

When our republican form of government was established, which 
threw the control of the people directly on themselves, and gave 
them a freedom before unthought of, there was, at the same time, 
a burden placed upon them calculated to stimulate and fire the 
ambition of each individual to seek position and make himself one 
of the ruling elements of the country. With this new and un- 
tried power came new duties and responsibilities, which were out- 
side of and foreign to the experience of most of the people. Here 
were complicated problems requiring mental application in entirely 
new directions; here were questions of great magnitude to be 
settied for the first time, by persons before largely unfamiliar with 
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their various relations and limits. In these circumstances, I think, 
may be discerned the creation of some of the influences which 
have exercised considerable power in developing the type of char- 
acter which is somewhat peculiar to the American people. As 
we have seen, very suddenly, almost unexpectedly, a compara- 
tively small number of persons found themselves a ruling power 
in a land of such vast extent that it contained a climate of every 
kind, and was, in fact, almost a whole world in itself. The gates 
of an Eldorado were suddenly thrown open and a little band of 
dazed, but sturdy and honest colonists, passed in to take posses- 
sion. They little realized at first what boundless realms belonged 
to them, but soon the world began to flock in after them, and to 
some extent they appreciated the vastness of the land. So great 
were the natural advantages of the country that hundreds of cities 
and towns were founded, and numberless enterprises started, 
almost before they had the opportunity to change their homespun 
garments for more stately garb. The universal progress of civili- 
zation in other countries as well as this, and the endless resources 
of this country, gave rise to a large number of new inventions 
which vastly increased the possible capacity of these resources 
themselves. Inventions multiplied resources, and resources mul- 
tiplied inventions. 

The essential characteristic of our higher civilization as we see it 
today, consists in a desire to realize the ideal, leaving the grosser 
animal life, as such, out of sight. This ideal being imagined, it 
remains to give actual life to it, and in our endeavor to do this 
every resource is taxed. We next find that, having discovered 
the means to attain our object, there is still something beyond. 
The intellect has in the meantime developed and projected our 
mental vision further than before. What was once an ideal end, 
is now only a step. So it must be ever where so grand an end as 
immortality is to be striven for. The sinking of the animal 
nature, and the development of the mind to such a point that the 
true meaning of life may be understood, is a part of the process 
of human evolution. Civilization may be regarded as little more 
than a process of nature. It is a growing process of certain func- 
tions, which before had lain dormant. ‘The time had not arrived 
earlier for the development of these functions. Civilization does 
not mean the newspaper, or the railroad car, or the telegraph, or 
the nineteenth century mode of life. This life, with all its con- 
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veniences, improvements, inventions and luxuries, signifies the age 
of mental development; an effort to realize on earth, it might be 
said, an unconscious idea of future happiness. With such oppor- 
tunities of a perfect life, we are still far from adapting ourselves 
to them, and great mental and physical suffering and loss are one 
necessary result. As civilization brings into daily use the highest 
powers of the mind, these powers are overtaxed and must suffer. 
The use of these powers means as well, a new and peculiar use of 
the physical system, the nervous system in particular. 

As every class in society is instrumental in establishing a general 
or national type of character, so in a community great or small, 
each class or individual, according to mental and bodily endow- 
ment and social position, will be affected by the civilizing process. 
And, as rapid civilization is the most pronounced event of the 
present age, so must the diseased conditions, resulting from the 
destruction of the materials made use of and cast one side by it, 
in its rapid course, become especially prominent. 

The race-character of the population is another influence which 
has exerted a marked effect on the power of our people, as a 
whole, to accept our modern civilization. In the centre of our 
great body of people, representing as it were the brain and soul of 
our national life, we find a nucleus of Americans retaining many 
of those characteristics which first entitled them to the name of 
‘‘Americans.” Grouped around them are large numbers of various 
foreign races,—the Irish coming first, then Germans, English and 
others. A recent paper of Foster Pratt, M. D.,* states that, in 
the thirty years from 1820-1850, 2,250,000 immigrants came to 
this country. In the latter year the total population was 23,- 
191,000, and he thinks 2,240,000 of the foreign population still 
remained alive. ‘The total number of insane was 15,610, and of 
these 2,049 were foreigners. This would make about a proportion 
of one-tenth of’ foreigners to the whole population, and a propor- 
tion of one-seventh of the foreigners insane. The census of 
1880, which was much more complete, as we all know, than that 
of 1850, gave a total population of 50,155,000; the number of 
foreign-born being 6,679,000. The aggregate number of the 
insane was then 91,997. Of these, 26,346 were foreign bern. It 
will be seen by these figures, that a little less than one-seventh of 


*« The Increase Of Insanity in the United States: Its Causes and Sources.” By 
Foster Pratt, M.D. Kalamazoo, Mich., 1883. 
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the population furnished nearly one-third of the insane. In 1850, 
of the native population, there was 1 insane in 1,545, and of the 
foreign-born 1 in 1,095. In 1880, of the native population, there 
was 1 insane in 662, and of the foreign-born, 1 in 250. The aver- 
age proportion of insanity for native whites, including the whole 
United States, was, in 1880, 1 in 618; of foreign whites, 1 in 
250; of the colored races, 1 in 1,097; while the total average for 
the entire country was 1 in 545 i). 

The statistics of the Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity, in 
1882-83, are a confirmation of these figures of Dr. Pratt for the 
State of Massachusetts. In the latter year it is stated that the 
Massachusetts hospitals have reported on the parentage of 3,414 
patients admitted during the last four years. Of these, 1,500 
were of American parentage; 1,283 of Irish parentage, and 181 
of Canadian parentage. ‘The total foreign parentage was 1,914. 
This would make about one-third of the whole to be of Irish pa- 
rentage, and nearly three-fifths of foreign parentage. These figures 
especially show the undue proportion of insanity among recent 
immigrants resident in Massachusetts; but they also bear out 
other statements as to the excessive proportion of insanity in our 
foreign population. The Board state that ‘* the same proportion 
does not yet exist among the accumulated population of the hos- 
pitals ; but a few years hence even this permanent hospital popula- 
tion will show a majority of persons of foreign parentage, and 
almost as many of Irish as of American descent.” 

As I have already said, and as we see from these statistics, the 
foreign population coming to our shores take an important place 
in all estimates of insanity in this country, and to a certain extent 
are an indirect cause. In the first place, we receive a distinct 
pauper class, who have been in such a condition of suffering and 
want in the old country, that unless they are relieved they wil] 
shortly go to the almshouse, prison or lunatic asylum. This class 
represents the most degenerated foreign element, and becomes 
insane in a greater ratio than any other. By reason of the public 
“are bestowed on them, their lives are prolonged, and they live 
often to extreme age, largely swelling the number of inmates in 
our various institutions. But worse than this, they may multiply, 
and have a numerous progeny who are born with the parental 
defects intensified, and in their turn these swell the number of our 
pauper and insane classes. Unlike the old nations, we not only 
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receive the weak, diseased and imbecile of other countries, but 
keep them alive, and afford them opportunities for increasing their 
numbers. 

We receive another class of foreigners who cannot clearly be 
called paupers, yet they have been only partially successful in 
their own country, and emigrate in the hope of bettering their 
condition. They are, for the most part, but imperfectly educated, 
have learned no regular trade, and so far as obtaining occupation 
goes, are largely dependent on accident. They leave the old 
country, perhaps, in a time of political excitement or financial de- 
pression, and arrive in larger numbers than are justified by the 
need of laborers in this country. <A certain proportion of them 
find work which is more or less suited to their capacity. Another 
portion find work which is not adapted to them, and which in the 
end must be relinquished, either from physical or mental disability. 
A third portion find almost nothing to do, and drift about from 
one place to another, dependent a part of the time on public aid. 
This whole class, as I have said before, are not out-and-out 
paupers, but a fair number of them are destined to become paupers. 

A third class of foreigners coming to our shores is composed of 
laborers, artisans, mechanics, trades-people and farmers, who have 
been at home a thriving, industrious and respectable element in 
the community. ‘They have been self-supporting, and apparently 
able to live under the ordinary conditions of life in their own 
country, though the very fact of their leaving may raise a pre- 
sumption that they, too, may be lacking in stability. Arriving 
here, they find ready occupation, which they at once enter upon, 
and are apparently on the road to permanent success, as well as 
to citizenship. ‘That they are of inestimable service in developing 
the resources of the country no one can doubt. That the country 
might, but for them, now be half a century behind in the material 
progress she has made is also possible. And while it is also quite 
possible that native-born Americans would have become insane in 
large numbers in endeavoring to accomplish the results which this 
foreign labor has accomplished, and perhaps could never have 
done as much, it is open to question if the condition of our popu- 
lation would not have been more natural and healthful had we 
received even a smaller number of this class who have to a certain 


extent forced the material development of the country. They 
have supplied us with the means of accomplishing gigantic results 
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in a short time; but, it is not unfair to assume, the inventive 
eapacity of the American has been stimulated and often over- 
worked in consequence of all such easily accessible foreign labor. 

As already shown, two classes of our foreign population would, 
under any circumstances, be prone to insanity. Taking them as a 
whole, they must necessarily meet with conditions in a country 
like ours, which will produce a profound impression upon them. 
They come with the inherited habits and peculiarities, and it may 
be added, in many cases, with the weaknesses of the old European 
nations. They are unaccustomed to the acquisition of money, or 
the holding of property. They have never held political positions. 
Religion may have been a matter of form or tradition. Their 
occupation may have been handed down for generations. Their 
general education is deficient. Their very vices are inherent in 
the particular nation to which they belonged; dependent on the 
social system, as well as on the type of character, the form of 
religion, and, to a certain extent, the climate of that country. 
Their physical condition aiso presents important modifications and 
idiosyncrasies, dependent on their national habits, age, occupa- 
tions, etc. 

Taking the foreigner as he arrives here, then, we find a mixed 
type, so far as physical condition is concerned. If we examine 
his mental and moral condition, we often find him narrow in his 
views, little used to independence of action and leaning on a 
higher intelligence. For the first time he is placed upon his feet, 
and has the opportunity given him to act for himself. He has a 
chance to earn large wages, buy a house, educate his children, 
take part in elections and hold public offices. If he embraces 
these opportunities, he is stimulated to work as he never did before. 
And furthermore, his brain is stimulated and receives new im- 
pressions and ideas which were before unknown to it. 

While all these things may only be influences in the right diree- 
tion, from an abstract point of view, in the instance under con- 
sideration they subject the individual to a new and severe strain. 
If he have the physical strength, the mental equipoise, and the 
power to overcome inherited ancestral and national vices and 
weaknesses, he will be aided and benefited. Otherwise he must 
go to the wall, degenerate and become impoverished or insane. 
If in harmony with his environment, in other words, he gains 
mental strength and vigor, otherwise he loses what he originally 
possessed. 
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There are many minor considerations which increase the diffi- 
culty of the foreigner in his attempt to amalgamate with our 
people, and which of course, correspondingly increase the mental 
strain. One of these is the changing of the habits of living, eat- 
ing and drinking. These habits must be changed in accordance 
with our climate, form of occupations, ete., otherwise the indi- 
vidual must suffer. Drinking and smoking cannot be indulged in 
as they were in the mother country, without danger of physical 
and often mental impairment. The lessened opportunities for 
recreation also often act injuriously on the foreigner. The sepa- 
ration from old scenes and associates removes a quieting and peace- 
ful influence on his mind. Even learning the English language is 
a source, in some cases, of anxiety and consequent mental strain. 

In the second ‘generation the foreigner has already begun to 
adapt himself to the life he finds here, and is less seriously acted 
on by those new conditions which are of minor importance. He 
now presents a modified type of what he previously was. He 
must have, of course, by right of inheritance, most of the ways, 
habits, manners and customs of his parents, as well as the pecu- 
liarities of the race to which he belongs. But he also inherits the 
experience of the new surroundings, which his parents have already 
unconsciously acquired. He has the advantage, also, of being 
born in the country which he is to inhabit, and thus is able to 
adapt himself to his environment from the very first, and at a 
time when his mind is in a normal and impressionable condition. 

Unfortunately our foreign population, who are often so poorly 
adapted to struggle with the new life-of the country, are placed 
in many of the positions where the influences are the worst for 
their mental vigor. They are expected to do the hardest manual 
labor of almost all kinds, and consequently suffer great exposure. 
They form the bulk of the operatives in the mills, and are the 
greatest immediate sufferers in consequence of financial depression. 
As servants in families they are often overworked, and by lack of 
discipline and proper example, learn habits and customs which 
make them both unstable and vicious. They live in the most un- 
sanitary dwellings. They are often frequenters of the lowest 
drinking places, and in other ways are sufferers from many of the 
worst excesses of American life. In time, correctives and com- 
pensations may appear, and do appear for these evils; but at 
present the result is increased, and, I fear, increasing insanity. 
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Another of the very imvortant general influences in producing 
insanity is hereditary predisposition. It has been customary, in 
some quarters, of late years, to overlook or undervalue the fre- 
quency of this casual element. I find, for instance, in my series 
of 24,523 cases, but 2} per cent. ascribed to this cause. I regard 
it as an error to place heredity in a table of causes, as in nine 
cases out of ten there is merely an inherited predisposition, and 
not a simple and direct connection between the cause and effect. 
The idea that the percentage of heredity conveys to my mind is 
this,— that many of the insane person’s family were insane, and 
hence the hereditary element was the most conspicuous one. In 
my own observation of cases I have not failed to find, in at least 
fifty per cent., some clear evidence of inherited tendencies playing 
a part as an element of the cause of the attack. Not that insanity 
is inherited directly as such, but well-marked inherited tendencies, 
capable of development into mental impairment, I have found in 
the frequency I mention. On a casual acquaintance with these 
cases, these tendencies were not prominent; in some they were 
not discovered for a time, but as my opportunities for tracing back 
the antecedents of the cases increased they gradually came to the 
surface. Maudsley says* :— 

‘* What is the exact proportion of cases in which some degree or kind of 
hereditary predisposition exists, must needs be an unprofitable discussion, in 
view of the difficulty and complexity of the inquiry; suffice itto say broadly 
that the most careful researches agree to fix it as certainly not lower than one- 
fourth, probably as high as one-half, possibly as high even as three-fourths.” 

A French writer, Ribot,f has said that ‘‘ heredity is that bio- 
logical law by which all beings endowed with life tend to repeat 
themselves in their descendants; the conditions . . . grow more 
and more complex in proportion as we ascend from the vegetable 
world to the higher animals and thence to man.” Every quality 
and attribute of either mind or body is capable of transmission 
more or less directly. Even the slightest physical peculiarities 
descend in both man and animals from one generation to another. 
Some of these peculiarities are modified and disappear, in the 
course of time, under the influence of cross-breeding, or inter-mar- 
riage, or surroundings. But if the conditions are favorable, a 
similar type will descend. The Jews are often cited as a nation 

* Pathology of Mind. 
¢ Heredity: by Th. Ribot. 
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preserving for many centuries the same physical and mental 
peculiarities. And this can be accounted for in part by certain 
race peculiarities, unknown in any other people. Renan is quoted 
by Ribot as saying that ‘the Semitic race has never understood 
civilization in the sense we apply to the word; no great organized 
empires, no public spirit are found in its bosom. The questions 
of aristocracy, democracy and feudalism, which constitute the 
whole secret of Indo-European history, have no meaning for the 
Semitic race.” Heredity has, however, exerted a baleful influence 
on the Jewish race, Ribot states, by sowing the seeds of sundry 
mental disorders, the results of intermarriage. The number of 
Jewish deaf-mutes is enormous. Idiocy and mental alienation are 
also frequent. 

Ribot has shown the inheritance of like qualities of mind in the 
families of poets, painters, men of science, statesmen and soldiers, 
and Galton, in his work on Hereditary Genius, fairly proves that 
men of note in England have had remarkable fathers to the extent 
of thirty-one per cent.; brothers to the extent of forty-one per 
cent.; sons forty-eight per cent.; grandfathers seventeen per 
cent., ete. 

The late Mr. R. L. Dugdale of New York, in his elaborate and 
widely quoted paper on the ‘‘Jukes Family,” has also shown the 
remarkable tendency of ancestral traits to transmit themselves, 
under favorable circumstances, to one generation after another. 
Among the conclusions he arrives at are these: Where the organ- 
ization is structurally modified, as in idiocy, insanity, and many 
diseases, the heredity is the predominating fact in determining the 
career. The tendency of heredity is to produce an environment 
which perpetuates that heredity. The environment tends to 
produce habits which may become hereditary, and especially so in 
pauperism and licentiousness. 

From the above quotations it will be seen how serious and im- 
portant a part heredity may play in every case of insanity, 
although, as I have stated, a tolerably direct relation cannot be 
traced in more than one-half, of those passing under ordinary 


observation. A child from early age comes under the influence of 
inherited traits. In his sentiments, emotions, feelings, he is 
reproducing the experience of those who have gone before. If he 
inherits strength of body and character, he has a surplus which 
can be drawn on to yesist or overcome the obstacles that oppose 
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his progress, and fit him for the strain of adult life; the environ- 
ment of insanity may exert an unfavorable influence on him, but, 
unless the circumstances are unusually aggravated, he will be apt 
to pass on to old age, dying from intercurrent disease, or from 
natural causes. If, on the other hand, he has transmitted to him 
mental or bodily defects, he feels their influence very early in 
life, and, unless very judiciously educated, the neurotic or insane 
temperament will probably develop itself. There is the constant 
undercurrent of mental irritability, ever present, and unfavorable 
surroundings gradually strengthen the stream, and bring it nearer 
the surface. The difficulty with a bad heredity is, that it is so 
little understood. The whole subject of mental phenomena is 
naiurally shrouded in darkness, and we consequently do but little, 
in most cases, to counteract bad inherited tendencies, which are 
often not developed early, though they are at work in helping to 
form habits, or ways of thinking and living. Even with a conscious 
desire on the part of parents to counteract bad inherited traits, it 
may be impossible for them to do so,—each child being made up 
of a combination of qualities inherited from both parents, which 
are beyond their powers of comprehension. ‘These qualities react 
on each other in a manner that was hardly supposable from the 
known data, and the result will be a character quite unlike that 
going before.* Then, as Mr. Dugdale has said, the environment 
is often but little more than a continuance of the heredity, and 
fosters and develops the defects which a very different environment 
might modify or destroy. 

The social environment, as it might be called, is especially apt 
to act from the beginning and continuously, through many years. 
Thus, if a child is born in poverty, or pauperism, he labors under 
a depressing or devitalizing influence which comes into most of the 
acts of his daily life. He cannot get the ordinary nourishment or 
clothing that he requires ; his higher tastes must be sacrificed ; he 
loses the refining and healthful influence of pleasures derived from 
nature; he has but little of a cheerful and helpful home influence. 
He is hardened and narrowed in his views of life, and easily rebels 





against society, degenerating perhaps into a criminal, or seeking 
forgetfulness of his hardships in drink and the indulgence of 
small vices. This environment is the common one to large num 


* A better understanding of the laws of heredity would make it easier to compre- 
hend what sort of a character we might expect in most cases. 
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bers of persons, and one peculiarly favorable to the development 
of inherited parental or ancestral defects. As the social environ- 
ment improves, its influence is exerted more in the direction of a 
good effect. 

Physical heredity and environment, also, have a very close con- 
nection, and this environment can be more easily appreciated and 
corrected than either a moral or a social one. If a child inherits 
a tendency to insanity directly, it is easily understood and can be 
corrected. ‘The same is true of a neurotic tendency. Intemper- 
ance, consumption, syphilis, scrofula, apoplexy, heart disease, 
gout, are physical diseases, all capable of transmission, and, in- 
directly, under favoring surroundings, or by reason of substitutive 
metamorphosis. prone to appear in the form of insanity. Their 
presence is a fact easily understood, and their reappearance can, 
to a certain extent, be guarded against by early, careful and con- 
tinuous precautions. 

From these brief remarks, it will be seen how constantly heredity 
presents itself in every relation of life. We cannot escape from it, 
and it is therefore better for us to endeavor to appreciate it, and 
profit by the experience it imparts to us. 

Education, though usually not a direct cause of insanity, is so 
often misapplied that it is responsible for the occurrence of many 
cases of insanity. It should be a restraining, a retarding influence, 
to guide us along the paths that lead away from insanity, but often 
it leaves this out of account altogether. Maudsley says, in refer- 
ence to education : * — 

‘*Next in importance to the inborn nature, is the acquired nature which a 
person owes to his education and training; not alone to the education which is 
called learning, but to that development of character which has been evoked 
by the conditions of life.” 

He adds that the statistics of lunatic hospitals which show how 
many persons of education have become insane, are of no value 
whatever, until we agree upon what shall constitute a good educa- 
tion. 

For convenience, education may be divided into moral and school 
education. The former, which we often forget to call, or even 
regard as education, is much the more important. It begins as 
soon as the child is old enough to comprehend what is said to him, 
goes on through the school years in combination with the school 


*Pathology of Mind. 
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instruction, and ends, in one sense, when the individual assumes 
all responsibility and control over his own actions. F’rom another 
point of view, it may be continued through life. It is this form of 
education which is neglected among all classes, and especially 
among those who need it the most. We may have had, in earlier 
years, much moral instruction of a strait-laced, puritanical charac - 
ter, favoring an abstract system of morals, rather than a practical 
method of living a better, more upright and healthful life under the 
conditions to which we were exposed. But a true moral education 
should embrace a study of the physical conditions peculiar to 
children and young people. The instincts, feelings, habits and 
tendencies should all be thoroughly examined, due attention being 
paid to the morbid tendencies as well. And the formation of 
character, both from a mental and moral point of view, should be 
carefully considered. The latter is a difficult subject, but worthy 
of deep thought. I do not underestimate the efforts that are made 
at the present day to understand better the characters and physi- 
cal and moral needs of young children. But I have often seen 
children lacking in self-control, correct habits of thought and a 
proper appreciation of their duties to society. I have also seen 
young people ignorant of the value of money, and others who were 
unable, because of early education, to struggle persistently and 
successfully for their own support or that of their families. There 
are many young women unfitted to become wives or mothers, 
owing to improper moral training; and many young people enter 
the marriage relation, almost, if not quite, ignorant of the duties 
and responsibilities growing out of it. It is but too well known 
that much misery, unhappiness, ill-health and insanity are the out- 
come of married life, and it is undeniable that the result, in many 
cases, would have been very different had the early training been 
more judicious and discriminating. 

By school education, I mean book-learning more particularly, 
though the moral element, as before remarked, can never be left 
out of sight. The study of books alone should not lead to insanity, 
but owing to defective systems of school and college education, a 
large number of cases of insanity from over-study and over-appli- 
cation have been reported. A general, rather than an individual 
standard is often adopted, which is too exacting for certain pupils. 
Especially is this true of girls, who are physically more impression- 
able than boys duiing the school years, and break down under a 
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relatively less strain. It is, however, often not the school system 
alone which 1s responsible for such cases, but the lives led and 
sanctioned by the parents at home. ‘This is of such an exacting 
nature, that comparatively little strength remains for the pursu- 
ance of school studies, that should be healthful. Only the other 
day, a successful teacher of a young ladies’ school complained of 
the short school hours and the long vacations. She said that her 
scholars largely lost the habit of persistent, hard study during the 
four months’ summer vacation. The succeeding work would be 
done in a spasmodic, nervous, restless manner, rather than after a 
systematic plan; much would be forgotten, and much only half 
digested. She thought that undue importance was now attached 
to physical exercise or recreation. ‘There seemed to her to be a 
mental and physical ‘* fiabbiness,” as she called it, in her pupils, 
perhaps a reaction after the severity of discipline in former years. 


: In spite of the long vacations, etc., many of her pupils broke down 


from nervous exhaustion. She especially regretted that habits of 
persistent, systematic work were not formed at school, as such 
habits were very valuable in after life. 

A special study should be made in schools of the laws of health, 
and the peculiarities and tendencies of every child should receive 
careful attention, even in public schools. There should be, further, 
a definite system of moral education, extending even to the home- 
life, and parents and teachers should be on the most friendly and 
sympathetic terms. The teachers themselves are sufferers from 
our method of school education, a comparatively large number 
breaking down physically or mentally. Many suffer from nervous 
exhaustion, and a certain proportion become patients in lunatic 
hospitals. In England, the number of governesses entering asy- 
lums, has been noticeable. 

It is very clear that occupation must have an important bearing 
on the mental and physical condition of every individual. The 
examination of hospital reports helps to throw light on the 
apparent connection between the form of employment and mental 
disease, but these statistics must be accepted with the limitations 
already indicated. If we take a country lunatic hospital, we shall 
find large numbers of farmers, or farm laborers, and the various 
meinbers of their families, contributing to the hospital population. 
The number is proportionately large, when we consider the natural 
and healthful character of the farmer’s employment. The actual 
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relative proportion of insanity, however, is greater in the city than 
country, as it should properly be. The farmer’s life, in New Eng- 
land, is often a hard one (it being up-hill work to make both ends 
meet), and it may also be a life with little to arouse, stimulate, or 
occupy the mind. Out-door work is healthful, but the farmer’s 
food is often of poor quality; he pays little attention to the rules 
of health, and is the victim of dyspepsia, rheumatism and other 
physical ailments. The farmer’s wife is sometimes an indoor slave, 
working day and night to accomplish her tasks, and getting little 
fresh air or exercise. She also suffers from lack of society, and 
the consequent friction against her neighbor’s wife, which helps to 
keep her bright and interested in the world outside herself. While 
the farmer's life lacks the temptations and opportunities for indul- 
gence in vice, peculiar to the city, it is admirably calculated to 
foster self-introspection, and a melancholy brooding over the mis- 
fortunes and sorrows which daily present themselves. 

Among the working ciasses, there is none, perhaps, more exposed 
to the favoring conditions of mental disease than factory opera- 
tives. The work is in itself confining, monotonous and often 
arduous. Some of it is poorly paid, and it is done largely by girls 
and young children. The buildings in which it is done are often 
situated and arranged without regard to sanitary conditions. 
Worst of all, the amount of work required is dependent on the 
condition of the market, which in turn is dependent on the general 
prosperity of the financial world, as well as the success of the 
crops. <A period of financial depression is sure to lead to much 
hardship and suffering, by reason of a greater or less number 
of the operatives being thrown suddenly out of employment. In 
England particularly, but also to a large extent in this country, 
persons of this class are subject to some of the smaller vices, and 
especially given to intemperance. In spite of the statement of 
Dr. Yellowlees of the Glamorgan Asylum, who says that the 
number of male operatives admitted to his asylum during a pro- 
longed strike, was only one-half the number admitted in ordinary 
times, I am not inclined to draw the inference that lack of employ- 
ment and of money are conducive to mental health. I should infer 
the contrary from my own observation. The less the occupation, 
the more poverty and domestic suffering and anxiety, I should say, 
would develop mental and moral weaknesses, and if sufficiently 
prolonged, be sure to end in a large percentage of cases of mental 
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impairment. In England, Dr. Tuke quotes Dr. Fergusson, who 
thinks that factory labor in itself does not act prejudicially, the 
condition of the mills having been much improved in recent years ; 
but the free indulgence in stimulants and smoking acts very injuri- 
ously on both parents and children. Large numbers of women 
are employed in the mills, who must suffer at all ages from physi- 
eal causes, and, if mothers, their children must also suffer in 
consequence. 

‘Lhe large class of merchants, mechanics and artisans who carry 
on the principal part of the business of the country, represent the 
best element in society, so far as a well-organized mental constitu- 
tion is concerned. ‘They possess a high degree of average intelli- 
gence, without excessive refinement or sensitiveness on the one 
hand, or ignorance and dulness on the other. We have a right to 
expect a high degree of mental stability from this class and are 
not disappointed. It is this class which is the most decidedly 
American, and which finds itself placed in comparative harmony 
with its surroundings. It has few bad national habits to unlearn, 
and is already a part of the institutions of the country. The rest- 
less energy and fertility of resource with which the members of 
this class are endowed, may carry them beyond the limits of 
discretion, however, and they break down from overwork, business 
anxiety, ete. They are also subject to frequent reverses, incident 
to the new and untried conditions of life and business, peculiar to 
a large, rich and recently settled country, and find in sudden and 
unexpected loss of fortune, a not infrequent source of mental strain 
leading to eventual insanity. 

In regard to the learned professions, very little can be positively 
said; though, without doubt, the exacting demands of these pro- 
fessions, with the frequent difficulty of obtaining remunerative 
work, and a poor physical foundation to work upon, render the 
occurrence of insanity a frequent probability. Notwithstanding 
that hospital statistics often lead to wrong inferences, they are 
always interesting and instructive. If we look at the table of 
occupations of patients admitted into the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
of which the late Dr. Kirkbride was superintendent, we find that, 
of 4,557 male patients admitted in forty-one years, 488 were 
farmers, 437 merchants, 100 physicians, 107 lawyers, and 56 
clergymen. The number of farmers and merchants, at first sight, 
appears small. ‘The farmers, however, would have been more 
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numerous in a public institution in the rural districts, and the 
merchants represent strictly only persons doing a purely mercan- 
tile business. Other hospital superintendents, perhaps, would not 
have separated druggists, manufacturers, jewellers, grocers, con- 
fectioners, and persons of even more humble business callings, 
from the general class of merchants. The learned professions, at 
first sight, appear to figure somewhat prominently,—a fact largely 
explained, however, by the proximity of the hospital to the city of 
Philadelphia, as well as by its private character, and the high 
reputation of its superintendent. Taking the whole number of 
male patients, the proportion is not small, and certainly enough to 
show that members of the learned professions are, like all other 
classes of the community, apt to break down under a severe mental 
and physical strain. ‘The number of students breaking down and 
becoming insane, and who would otherwise enter the learned 
professions, should also be taken into account in estimating the 
amount of insanity in this class, and fortunately Dr. Kirkbride’s 
tables enable us to do this. We find 86 students: 23 students of 
medicine, 12 of law and 14 of divinity, or a total of 135 students. 
If we add these to the 263 members of the medical, legal and 
clerical professions, we find that, out of 4,557 of Dr. Kirkbride’s 
patients, 398 were fairly entitled to belong to the so-called learned 
professions. 

If we wish to regard another picture, we can turn to the Fifteenth 
Annual Report of the Connecticut Hospital for the Insane. We 
find from this, that in fifteen years 1,114 men were admitted, 
among whom there were 1 clergyman, 5 physicians, 2 lawyers and 
1 student, or a total of 8. This would make a percentage of less 
than one, while in the Pennsylvania Hospital the percentage 
exceeds nine! The deception of figures is clearly shown by these 
instances. 

In every hospital report there is always a very appreciable num- 
ber put down under the head of no occupation. These figures are 
usually quite misleading, for many patients who have had an occu- 
pation in early life, or in prosperous times, but have been out of it 
for years, on entrance to the hospital give the old calling as their 
present employment. ‘The number is always large, however, who 
are found to have no employment, there being 77 out of 1,114 
males admitted into the Connecticut Hospital in fifteen years. 
Out of Dr. Kirkbride’s 4,557 male admissions, there were 665 with 
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no occupations. The absence of occupation in this large propor- 
tion of cases, indicates the serious consequences of the lack of 
employment. While a small number of people of cultivated tastes 
and with the numerous resources of art, science and money, can 
live without regular occupation, as a rule, the native American or 
the resident foreigner is out of place unless systematically employed 
at some kind of business, trade or profession. Lack of employ- 
ment is often an indication of mental incapacity or feebleness, 
and is demoralising under any circumstances of ordinary bodily 
health. Nothing is better for the mind than the steady strain of a 
proper occupation, and this should always be insisted on. 

I have taken no note of the number of unoccupied women, as the 
larger part of those classified as having no occupation often have 
some modified form of employment at home, and it is more difficult 
to settle on what, in many cases, should be regarded as employ- 
ment for women. As women take up more of the kinds of work 
now monopolized by men, this will become an easier matter. In 
this connection, it is interesting to learn, from the last English 
census, that the number of women working in the fields had 
diminished from 378,700, in 1861, to 64,000, in 1881, and the 
number of women engaged in professional callings increased from 
96,000, in 1861, to 196,000, in 1881. 

As I have said under the head of education, many young people 
enter into the marriage relation with little or no idea of its peculiar 
conditions. ‘They may have lived at home and have observed, as 
they supposed, the conduct of married people, and yet have very 
little knowledge on the subject. It is not desirable that they 
should know all the trials and limitations of married life, but they 
should be fitted, unconsciously, if possible, for the marriage state 
in some ways, and they should be made to realize its seriousness, 
and the need of entering into an engagement with a feeling of 
future responsibility. Marriage must, under any circumstances, to 
a certain extent, be a matter of accident, but wise teachings and 
careful guidance, will form and develop the judgment so that it 
will be less liable to error. Certain customs can be established by 
society, which will partially obviate some of the present dangers of 
marriage. For instance, a fair condition of mental and bodily 
strength should be a pre-requisite, and no man or woman should 
ultimately be allowed to marry unless healthy. Many of the most 
serious bodily diseases are constantly transmitted by marriages 
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that should never have been allowed, and the transmission of 
moral and mental peculiarities, as we have shown elsewhere, are 
many and complicated. Such are the effects upon the offspring. 
Upon the married pair themselves, idiosyncrasies, mental and 
physical defects, lack of business capacity, etc., must react in- 
juriously. 

One of Dr. Kirkbride’s tables, in his Forty-first Annual Report, 
shows the following in regard to the civil condition of 8,480 
patients admitted: 2,220 males, and 1,618 females, or a total of 
3,838, were single; 2,094 males, and 1,821 females, or a total of 
3,915, were married; 484 were widows, and 243 were widowers. 
As far as these figures go, we should infer that while the totals of 
each sex admitted to lunatic hospitals, single and married, are 
about the same, more single men become insane than married men, 
and more married women than single women. Widows might 
naturally be expected to enter lunatic hospitals in larger numbers 
than widowers, because of the increased struggle for existence to 
which they would be exposed after the death of their husbands. 
Dr. Earle has come to this conclusion. He finds a close approxi- 
mation between the numbers of the single and married of both 
sexes admitted to lunatic hospitals. Bucknill and Tuke think the 
chances of insanity greater in celibates than in married men, and 
regard celibacy as a predisposing cause. Consanguineous mar: 
riages have been frequently discussed in relation to insanity. I 
have already referred to them in speaking of the Jews. Dr. Jarvis, 
quoted by Bucknill and Tuke, has said that if both parents have a 
perfect constitution, the offspring have a double security against 
imperfection ; the converse being also true. ‘The objection (to inter- 
marriage) does not arise from ‘‘ the bare fact of relationship.” 
Bucknill and Tuke refer to the success of in-and-in breeding in 
animals, and the successful intermarriages of some races, but do 
not favor intermarriage. They say that ‘‘ although consanguinity 
in itself does not create mental disease, it is so diflicult to insure 
the sound constitutions of the parties marrying, and of their 
ancestors, that the marriage of those near of kin is very often un- 
desirable.” 

The conclusions to be drawn from what I have written, are in 
part the following: — 

1. Thatso far as the causation of insanity is concerned, the 
statistics of insane hospitals are unavoidably incomplete and un- 
reliable. 


‘ 
| 
| 
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2. That the insanity of the present day is peculiarly the disease 
of an imperfect civilization. 

3. That the foreign population of America largely increases the 
aggregate amount of insanity, and indirectly acts as a causal ele- 
ment in producing insanity in the native population. 

4. That heredity, both in relation to mental, moral and physi- 
cal conditions, is of greater importance in the causation of insanity 
than is generally supposed. And, further, that environment tends 
to perpetuate heredity. 

5. That bad education, lack of education, and over-education, 
increase the number of persons becoming insane; while, on the 
other hand, a good system of moral and school education is a 
powerful influence in preventing insanity. : 

6. That certain occupations are more favorable to the develop- 
ment of insanity than others, while want of occupation is frequently 
a cause, sometimes an early indication, of insanity. 

7. That ill-assorted marriages increase insanity; but celibate 
men, and probably celibate women, are more prone to insanity 
than the married. And, further, that consanguineous marriages 
are attended with too much uncertainty to be entered on except in 
rare cases. 
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V. INEBRIETY IN WOMEN; ITS CAUSES AND RESULTS. 


BY LUCY M. HALL, M. D., 
Physician of the Reformatory Prison for Women, of Sherborn, Mass. 


(Read Sept. 8, 1883.) 


In collecting the data forming the basis of this paper, I have 
had in view: (1) a desire to know what are the influences under 
which women of the classes with which I am dealing, yield to 
temptation, either subjective or objective, and become drunkards ; 
(2) the action of alcohol upon the organism, and the resultant 
psychical and physical disturbances manifested. In presenting 
thé first part of my subject I do so with the belief that it is by far 
the more important. It is in modifying or controlling those 
forces which preduce disease that the physician of today tinds his 
truest and most exalted work. 


In no department of medicine does this question of prophylaxis 
assume so high a degree of importance as in dealing with the 
mighty problems of inebriety ; for whether a vice in the beginning, 


or whether attributable to the action of a diseased nervous organ- 
ism, inherited or accidentally acquired, or whether produced by a 
combination of causes, inebriety at length becomes a disease in 
itself, and demands at our hands all the consideration due to any 
other diseased state. Moreover, as the results of this condition 
are not confined to the individual, but are transmissible to the 
offspring of the inebriate, burdening the world with beings faulty 
in organization, in whom the nutritive processes have been per- 
verted from the moment of their earliest action, the necessity for 
the prevention of an evil so widespread and so lasting assumes 
double importance. 

I have directed my efforts toward ascertaining, so far as possi- 
ble: (1) the age at which the habit of using intoxicants is most 
likely to be formed; (2) associations, inducements, ete., which 
led to their use; (3) the condition, occupation, and place of resi- 
dence at the time ; (4) the intoxicating beverages first used; (5) 
the place where they were drunk; (6) hereditary influences. 

Of the two hundred and four cases examined by me, one 
hundred and thirty-two were committed to the Reformatory Prison 
for drunkenness, fifty-six for crimes against chastity and public 
order, and sixteen for crimes against property. Their ages when 
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committed averaged thirty and one-half years. Sixty-five were 
between thirty and forty-one years of age, forty-nine between twenty 
five and thirty-one years of age, thirty-four between twenty and 
twenty-six years, and thirty between fifteen and twenty-one years ; 
the remainder were over forty years of age. Fifty-six were serving 
a first sentence, forty-one a second, forty-two a third, and twenty-six 
a fourth. Of the older cases, many could not tell the number 
of sentences which they had received. One of them thought sthat 
she had been committed more than a hundred times. Seventy- 
three were marricd but separated from their husbands; seventy 
were single; thirty-nine were married, and twenty-two were 
widows. ‘Twenty-seven began to use intoxicating drinks before 
they were ten years of age; eleven began between the ages of nine 
and fifteen years; seventy-four between fourteen and twenty-one 
years ; thirty-seven between twenty and twenty-six years; thirty- 
three between twenty-five and thirty-one years; nineteen between 
thirty and forty-one years, and three between forty and fifty-one 
years. The average age was eighteen and one-third years. 

More than one-half had formed habits of intemperance before 
they were twenty-one years of age, and more than one-third at the 
giddy ages between fifteen and iwenty inclusive. 

One hundred and thirty-two claimed to have drunk socially, and 
never othefwise ; forty-seven admitted that they loved the liquor 
which they drank; eleven gave trouble or auger as a reason for 
the indulgence ; fourteen were more or less ill when they began, 
and I regret to state that in three instances it was alleged that the 
appetite was awakened by the use of stimulants which had been 
prescribed by a physician. In the other cases, a mother, husband, 
or some Officious friend, had recommended or urged their use as a 
medicine. One hundred and thirty-two began to drink with female 
friends, twenty-eight with male friends (twenty of the twenty- 
eight were the husbands of the women), three with male and 
female friends together, and seven alone. A few began by drink- 
ing beer in a mill or shop while taking lunch with their companions. 

When the indulgezce commenced, 114 were single, seventy-two 
married, eight married but separated from their husbands, and ten 
widows. Fifty-eight were engaged in domestic service, forty-four 
worked in mil's, and fifteen in shops (usually shoe shops). One 
hundred and ninety-seven resided in the city, and seven in the 
country. One hundred and twenty-eight began by drinking beer, 
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thirty-seven by drinking whiskey (usually as punch at first) ; 
twenty began with wine, and eight with gin; eleven were unable to 
remember the beverage first used. A large number averred that 
they fell into habits of intoxication by first using a substance 
familiarly known as tonic. 

Ninety-one began to drink at their own homes, forty-nine at the 
houses of friends, and sixty-four in saloons. 

In but 100 cases were even the most meagre details of the family 
histories obtainable, but these, no doubt, may be considered to 
fairly represent the class. Of the fathers, sixty-seven were dead. 
Of these, twenty-four died of consumption, four of heart disease, 
two of kidney disease, one of scrofula, and one of neuralgia; one 
committed suicide. In several cases the cause of death was not 
known. Fifty-six were intemperate, eight were extremely ner- 
vous, and three were insane. Of the mothers, thirty-seven were 
dead. Of these, twenty-one died of consumption, three of heart- 
disease, one of cancer, and one of epilepsy. Thirty-one were in- 
temperate, twenty-five were extremely nervous and three were 
insane. Of the brothers and sisters, fifteen were known to have 
died of consumption, and two of heart disease. Eight were insane 
and two simple. Of the grandparents, four were known to have 
died of consumption and two of heart disease. Two were known 
to have been insane. Of the uncles and aunts, thirty-two were 
known to have died of consumption, one of cancer, and one of 
heart disease. ‘Twenty were known to have been insane. In all 
but eight of the 100 cases examined, were one or more of the con- 
ditions above noted found to have existed in the family. In one 
case —that of an extremely nervous but intelligent girl, — both 
father and mother were very nervous, a grandfather, brother, and 
uncle were insane, and two brothers were simple. 

It may be of interest to add that, of these 204 inebriate women, 
126 had been guilty of other crimes, yet in but sixteen instances 
did the first commitment of these crimes antedate the habit of 
drinking. Fifty-three used snuff in the mouth (in Massachusetts 
a habit confined mainly to the mill population), forty-three used 
snuff in the usual way, thirty-nine smoked tobacco, and three 
opium. The last-named vice is making rapid headway in New 
York and in many of our western cities ; in Boston only a begin- 
ning has as yet been made, but a swift spread of the evil is feared. 
Six used opium iu the usual way. 
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Concerning nationality, sixty-seven were Irish, fifty-two Irish- 
American, seventeen American, seven negro; seven of mixed 
foreign parentage born in America, and twenty-two born in other 
countries. Of the Irish-born, forty-five came to America when 
young, and claimed never to have used intoxicants prior to this 
time. To determine the actual effects upon the system of the 
habitual use of alcohol, is a difficult, or rather an impossible task. 
Boehm tells us that ‘‘ alcohol must be ranked with those narcotics 
which, after long-continued use, leave behind them permanent and 
enduring changes in the bodily organs. These changes may not 
be recognized by the minute anatomist, but they may be known 
very unequivocally by persistent anomalies of function.” 

In classifying the cases which have come under my care, I have 
made four divisions, each embracing, besides its representative 
members, many who presented minor degrees of variation from 
the type of the class: 

Class I. Here an unstable state of the emotions begins to man- 
ifest itself. ‘The woman is often depressed in spirits, weeps easily, 
and is easily consoled. The most trivial circumstance will annoy 
and excite her. All the currents of her life are disturbed, and are 
in inharmonious relations with each other. This is partly from the 
action of alcohol upon the tissues of the system, partly from the 
moral protest which is goading the victim with a sense of the ruin 
in which she is becoming involved. 

Class II. In this class we find the psychical disturbances more 
marked. ‘The woman is apprehensive, believes that she is wronged, 
and imagines every one to be against her, the temper is irritable, 
and often uncontrollable. The moral sense is involved; the per- 
ceptions of what constitute right and wrong are blurred and dis- 
torted; purposeless lying, deceitfulness, a general absence of 
integrity and honesty characterize this condition; and the higher 
the intellect of the woman, the greater the divergence from the 
normal standards. The patient believes that she can easily reform, 
and resolves to do so without a moment’s doubt or hesitation. 
The capacity for suffering is active, remorse being a prominent 
factor in the distress which so often possesses her. The eye is 
unsteady, and the facial muscles often twitch nervously. Gastric 
and intestinal disorders are common in the members of this class, 
and headache an almost constant accompaniment. 

Class III. This is a dual class, and one in which, from the long 
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continued use of intoxicants, the vital processes have gradually 
come to ‘equilibrate around new centres,” and the resultant condi- 
tions have assumed a degree of fixity, from this persistent abnormal 
adjustment of the life forces. In this class we find ourselves deal- 
ing with persons whose reasoning powers and governing impulses 
have little in common with our accepted standards. All the 
higher qualities have deteriorated. If the woman is a criminal, she 
has but little comprehension of the significance and extent of her 
crimes ; if of a phlegmatic temperament, the capacity for suffering 
is diminished, and the impulses are less active than in either of 
the preceding classes. The brain and nerves seem to have been 
subjected to a stupefying process. 

If some intercurrent disease does not end life, the patient will 
remain in this condition for a very long period, finally sinking into 
a state of complete dementia. The system in these cases seems to 
have established a tolerance for the poison, and the nutritive func- 
tions are less actively disturbed than in patients of either of the 
other classes. 

In the woman of a more highly nervous temperament we find at 
this stage a very great divergence from the preceding type. Here 
the system is in a state of rebellion against the unnatural and long 
continued stimulation. ‘The woman is broken, shattered, demoral- 
ized. Her condition is something which approaches to a state of 
permanent intoxication. Her inhibitory centres have become 
hopelessly impaired in structure and action; she is excitable to the 
wildest extreme ; she weeps at nothing, and curses and blesses in 
the same breath; her anger is easily aroused; the discipline of 
the prison is irksome and often unendurable to her; she has no 
control over her passions or her appetites, and is often aware of 
this. 

There are usually marked physical disturbances in these cases ; 
headache is a prominent symptom, also, a dreadful feeling in the 
head is complained of—a sensation as though it were opening and 
shutting at the vertex, spinning around, or as though a tight band 
were about the forehead ; a common expression with them is, ‘* My 
head is crazy.” Fine muscular twitchings and tremblings are 
observed, also the muscles are relaxed or wanting in tonicity. A 
prominent and constant accompaniment of this state is the 
generally lowered tone of the system. The vital forces have been 


consumed far in advance of the years of the patient, she often 
7 
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having the appearance of being ten or even twenty years older 
than she really is, and her powers of exertion or endurance partake 
correspondingly of this prematurely senile condition; gastric 
eatarrh or gastritis, bronchial catarrh, affections of the heart, 
liver and kidneys are frequent, but not constant complications. 
In this stage of her career death often comes to the relief of the 
wretched patient, and the scene is closed. 

Otherwise, in Class 1V., we find her parting with the last vestige 
of her reason, and sinking into the oblivion of hopeless dementia, 
tossing in her wretchedness and restlessness toward some wilder 
form of insanity, or, revelling in imagination in the splendors of 
untold wealth and boundless possessions, she goes on swiftly and 
surely, helpless and mindless, to the death which awaits her. 

Of the 224 cases under consideration (twenty of whom could 
give no history), fifty belonged to Class I., ninety to Class II., 
forty-nine to Class III., and twenty to Class1V. Fifteen remained 
unclassified, having not yet reached Class I. Seventy were con- 
sidered to be dipsomaniacs, in the restricted sense, ¢. e., of being 
the victims of a morbid and uncontrollable appetite for stimulants, 
the result of long indulgence, in most cases. When admitted, forty- 
one were suffering from acute alcoholism, and five from delirium 
tremens. Eleven were epileptics, fifteen had heart disease, sixteen 
disease of the liver, ten disease of the kidneys, nineteen had bron- 
chitis, forty-eight uterine disease, twenty-one rheumatism, five 
phthisis, and four asthma. In none save the first two conditions 
mentioned, could it be absolutely shown that alcohol produced the 
disease. 

In conclusion, I would call attention to a few prominent facts, 
foremost of which is this: that in girls of the laboring classes, 
habits of inebriety are most likely to be formed while they are still 
very young, and that, almost without exception, association is 
given as the cause. Over and over again the story is repeated : 
‘* IT got to going with a girl, or a lot of girls who drank, and so I 
got to drinking myself. I never should have drank, and I 
shouldn’t drink now, if it wasn’t for company.” That so many of 
our young working-girls are becoming drunkards, drinking openly 
at the bar of a saloon with their companions, is a most serious 
matter, and points to a most degraded state of the social standards 
among them. When we consider that nearly one-fourth of all 
those who have been recorded here were at work in the factories 
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when they began to drink, and that fully two-thirds of all were led 
to the habit through the influence of those who were, or had been 
thus employed, we cannot but conclude that mills are the great 
foci in which drinking and dissolute habits are formed, and from 
which extend the influences that are leading so many others to 
ruin. Nowhere is there an active work of reform more needed 
than among the mill population of our State. Those who know 
only what were the social conditions there twenty or thirty years 
ago, can form but an imperfect idea of the depravity and disorder 
which now prevail in these localities. 

Many of the married women who, living in their own homes, 
formed habits of inebriety, did so by ‘‘ neighboring ” with each 
other, beer being brought in, or sent for by one of their number 
who drank, and soon the indulgence became general. One old 
female toper in a neighborhood may be looked upon as a common 
centre of contagion. 

With regard to the present condition of these inebriate women, 
little need be added to what has already been shown. Not one in 
Classes III. and IV. but has passed the limits of moral responsi- 
bility. : 


We hope the day may come when by a wiser and more humane 
legislation, these unhappy outcasts may be protected from them- 
selves by surveillance and control, not penal nor unnecessarily 
disgraceful, but absolute, without limit, and modified only by 
positive and continued evidence of reform in the sufferers. In no 
other way can the degree of usefulness of which they are capable, 
be conserved, and their impending ruin averted. 
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VI. THE DISEASE OF INEBRIETY AND ITS SOCIAL SCIENCE 
RELATIONS. 
BY T. D. CROTHERS, M. D., HARTFORD, CONN. 


(Read Wednesday, September 5, 1883.) 


It is impossible to approach this subject from any side of exact 
science, without a feeling of awe, and a consciousness that we 
have come to a great ‘* Dark Continent” which borders and crosses 
the path of human progress. ‘The confusing theories, superstitious 
notions, and widely varying efforts to prevent and cure this evil, 
all deepen the impression that this is one of the greatest politica] 
and social science topics of the century. A view of the subject 
from this point, brings out many facts of great interest. 

Inebriety, in any view, means bankruptcy of body and mind, 
and not only destruction of the individual, but of his race, in this 
and the next generation. ‘The term includes a vast army of per- 
sons recruited from all classes, and changed from producers and 
law abiding citizens, to consumers and disorganizers of society. 
The number of inebriates has been variously estimated at from two 
to five hundred thousand in this country ; which, in all probability, 
is an estimate approximately correct. The most prevalent theory 
which explains the presence of this vast army of inebriates is, that 
drunkenness is a vice and moral defect ; a spiritual disorder that is 
curable by conversion, by the pledge, and by rousing up the will 
power. It is a curious fact, that this theory is a striking repetition 
of history in the efforts to treat insanity as a moral depravity and 
possession of the devil. The same spirit of the past would ascribe 
to all mystery a spiritual origin. A wider study of inebriety 
shows that it comes from conditions that are physical, not moral. 
Instead of the heart being deceitful and desperately wicked, there 
is a diseased and defective organism. Inebriety is closely allied 
with the rush of civilization, and becomes more prominent where 
this is most intense. Seen nearer, inebriety is clearly an expression 
of the inability of the brain force to keep pace with the revolutions 
of thought, the changes of occupation and surroundings. 

Tn the struggle of mind over matter, and brain over muscle, all 
intellectual development is exotic unless associated with physical 
growth along the line of natural laws. Hence, inebriety, insanity, 
and other nervous affections are marks of failure, and penalties 
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that we pay for ignorance and neglect. The fact is well estab- 
lished that inebriety, insanity, idiocy, pauperism and criminality, 
are interwoven together,—all branches of the same family, and all 
increasing. In a large proportion of cases, inebriety is the pri- 
mary affection from which the others spring ; and if it were a moral 
disorder, it would diminish with the growth of morality and intelli- 
gence, but, notwithstanding the advance in these directions, it is 
rapidly increasing. The revenue returns for a quarter of a century 
bring out this fact clearly. In 1862, the revenue collected from 
liquors was six millions ; in 1882, it had reached eighty-six millions, 
an increase fur beyond that of the population; yet this does not 
indicate the enormous increase in sales by the local dealer, of 
which there are no records. Other evidence is found in the statis- 
tics of police courts and commitments to jail. 

It is a fact of historical interest that inebriety was recognized as 
a disease long before insanity was thought to be other than spirit- 
ual madness. An old papyrus found in one of the tombs of Egypt, 
dating far back into antiquity, appears to give a clear recognition 
of the disease of inebriety. Herodotus wrote, four centuries before 
the Christian era, ‘‘that in drunkenness, both body and mind are 
sick.” Diodorus, Plutarch, Chrysostom, and Ulpian, the Roman 
jurist, all clearly wrote of the disease of inebriety, before and after 
the beginning of the Christian era. From that time down, this 
view was mentioned here and there, until Dr. Rush, in 1790, 
brought it into great prominence. 

By a strange shifting of events, insanity, which was supposed 
to be a spiritual affection until a comparatively recent date, is now 
studied as a physical disorder, while inebriety, which was regarded 
as a disease twenty centuries ago, is still invested with the super- 
stition of a spiritual origin. At last, within a quarter of a century, 
it is beginning to be recognized in this country. But the same 
old battle is being waged about it which every new truth of science 
has had to fight. 

The disease of inebriety may be termed suicidal insanity. It is 
an affection of the central nervous system, in which the dominant 
insane impulse is to use certain narcotic agents for their effect, 
irrespective of all consequences. ‘The physiological and patho- 
logical state is one of exhaustion, for which the drug used, masks 
and intensifies every condition. In most cases, a state of defective 
brain exists before alcohol is first used, and this agent developes 
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the defect into full disease. The craving for alcohol is a false 
demand of the disordered governing centres which begins at a 
certain point, and marches down in a regular order of events. 
Like the switch on the main track of a railroad, it is the point of 
departure from which inebriety begins. This is the place where 
certain physical conditions act to turn the current of life into the 
side track, to switch off the train of health from the through line. 

Heredity is one of the most prominent physical conditions, which 
becomes a switch point in the history of thecase. It is estimated 
that over sixty per cent. of all inebriates inherit a defective brain 
and nerve organization. Consumption, insanity, pauperism, and 
many other effects, all spring from this source and follow each 
other. Thus, the parents who are inebriates or insane, will be 
followed by inebriate or insane children. Consumption, crim- 
inality or pauperism, will appear in the children of inebriates or in- 
sane. When any one of these affections are present in the parents, 
some other form of these disorders, or the same, may appear in 
the children. Moderate drinking always leaves an impress on the 
next generation in defective brain and nerve organization. In 
heredity from inebriety there is transmitted a special nerve defect 
which, from certain exciting causes, will always develop into 
inebriety, or one of its family group of disorders. In moderate 
drinking and inebriety there is an absolute certainty of the trans- 
mission of physical and mental defects which will break out in 
some form of disease, confirming the statement that the sins of 
the father are visited upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generation. 

Another prominent switch point in the causation, is injury to the 
brain or spinal cord from blows, shock and disease. For instance, 
a blow on the head, an injury to the spinal cord, or a wound in 
any part of the body, or else hemorrhage or acute disease, which 
have left a profound impression on all the organs, and from which 
recovery is slow, is often followed by inebriety, beginning with a 
craving for spirits to relieve a sense of exhaustion. Another form 
of injury that is obscure, but equally prominent as a cause of 
inebriety, is mental shock,—that is, the effect of sudden grief, 
alarm, loss, sorrow, or any great emotional change, which has in 
some way deranged the balance of the system, bringing an obscure 
nerve paralysis, and a form of suffering that finds relief in the 
narcotic effect of alcohol. This series of causes are numerous 
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and have not attracted attention yet; but they explain clearly 
many mysterious cases, where previously temperate men have be- 
come inebriates after some great loss or suffering. 

Under the general terms strain and drain, are found a great 
variety of causes that bring on inebriety, as seen in the army of 
overworked and underfed men who are strained mentally and 
physically, who live and work in the most unsanitary ways and 
surroundings. Alcohol taken as bitters, or in any form, is a most 
seductive narcotic, quieting the protest of the abused organs; ex- 
ploding a train of disease, or developing one under a mask of 
restoration. These are oaly intimations of the vast chains of 
physical causes entering into all cases of inebriety ; and the use 
of alcohol is only a symptom. 

When the symptoms of inebriety are grouped and studied to- 
gether, it is found that they are all alike, and follow a uniform 
progressive march from stage to stage. That is, notwithstanding 
all the obscurity, the halts and changes in the progress of the case, 
they all follow the same road, pass the same bridges and reach the 
same terminus. This is not a matter of accident or chance, but 
the action of some physical laws that will be known and studied 
in the future. 

Another fact seems to be indicated from a great variety of evi- 
dence, existing as yet merely in outline, but still sufficiently clear 
to be recognized: viz., that inebriety moves in waves and currents, 
or, like an epidemic, prevailing for a time with great activity, then 
dying away; it is both endemic and epidemic at times. The 
statistics of persons arrested for inebriety, extending over a long 
period, indicate certain years in which it prevailed to an alarming 
extent, then declined to a minimum. This tide-like movement is 
sometimes well defined, then obscure; but through it all there 
appears a progressive regularity that is significant of some great 
laws and forces. In 1879, Dr. Westphal read a paper before the 
Medical Society of Sweden, which showed from statistics that, in 
1874, a maximum period or high tide of inebriety took place in 
that country. From these statistics he showed that this tidal 
movement had gone on progressively for a period of seventeen 
years, reaching its highest point in 1874, then receding in about 
the same ratio at which it had begun, very like the movements of 
the planets, passing the perihelion and starting back to the aphe- 
lion of their course. It appeared also that the mortality from 
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inebriety reached a high level or point at this time, and was also 
declining. Lunier, of Paris, in a study of delirium tremens from 
hospital statistics of France and Germany, found that a period of 
the highest mortality had occurred in 1876, and declined from that 
time. Dr. Morris, of Australia, found from statistics that an 
inebriate wave had reached a maximum point in 1862, and declined 
from that time to 1874, when the record was made. In different 
sections of England a similar wave was noted (from statistics) to 
occur about 1881, and from that time to decrease. In Massa- 
chusetts, the convictions for inebriety seemed to have risen to a 
high point in 1873 and in 1875, and to have declined from that 
time. Mr. Bourne read a paper before the English Statistical So- 
ciety in 1882, on the national expenditure upon alcohol. 

In a history of the progress of consumption of spirits from 1857 
to 1881, it was found that from 1857 to 1876 there was a progres- 
sive increase of spirits used each year out of all proportion to the 
growth of population. This increase was regular following some 
unknown law of progression up to its point of maximum intensity 
in 1876. From this time a similar progressive retrograde march 
has set in, and each year since a steady ebb backward is clear 
from statistics. This is confirmed from the revenues levied on 
grains, sugar and molasses, converted into spirits, which, in 1876, 
were larger than ever before, and has steadily declined from that 
time. This is an additional evidence of this wonderful cycle or 
drink orbit. 

These are some of the hints of great unknown laws which 
govern the march of inebriety. If future studies should confirm 
these statements, they would explain the strange temperance re- 
vivals which spring up from the slightest causes and sweep over 
the country, dying away with the same mystery and suddenness. 
These wave-like temperance movements, which are felt in all 
societies, in churches and legislative halls, are more than the first 
rumblings of a great revolution of publicsentiment. They are the 
reactions of inebriate waves, or the backward swing of the pulse 
of public opinion from some high tidal point of inebriety. The 
same principle runs through all nature,—the struggle and effort to 
adjust the lost balance of forces, to neutralize and remedy the 
wrong. The temperance movements are psychological and con- 
trolled by law, not accidents or chance conditions. This is a 
frontier line of scientific investigation, and who can tell what future 
studies in this field will reveal? 
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An exact study of all the facts concerning inebriety will show 
that it is preventabie, and can be diminished or cured as positively 
as other afflictions. What can be done in a single instance is 
evidence of the possibility from a wider application of the same 
forces. In prevention, the man who inherits an inebriate and 
neurotic disposition, or a defective brain and nerve organization, 
can be taught to avoid all the conditions of life which favor the 
growth of this disorder; he can be taught to avoid alcohol, and 
every form of mental strain or drain. Children from inebriate, 
insane, or defective parents, require a special education, and if left 
to themselves and the present educational methods, will certainly 
be wrecked. It is a fact beyond all doubt, that the education of 
today, applied irrespective of the natural capacity of the person, 
and along unphysiological lines, literally destroys and unfits a 
large class for healthy and rational living. Often the ignorance 
and ambition of parents, who are educating and pushing their 
children into positions of life for which they are unfitted, is the 
direct cause of an early decay, of which inebriety, insanity, and 
kindred affections are the symptoms or expressions. There is a 
strain on the organism unfitted by nature or education to bear it; 
and thus education, instead of developing and strengthening the 
body and mind, literally weakens and makes it more incompetent 
for the duties of life. 

Thus it is clear that prevention through education, teaching the 
sources of danger, and the surroundings and conditions of life, by 
which it can be avoided, is a thoroughly rational and practical door 
of escape. In the same way we can prevent fevers by removing 
the causes and conditions from which they come. Inebriety can 
be diminished and controlled with the same certainty as small pox, 
or any contagious fever. ‘The principle is the same, viz., to remove 
the causes, and quarantine the victim, in the best possible condi- 
tions for returning health. ‘To take away alcohol is only to remove 
one factor; the physical conditions which call for it must also be 
removed. If the man is in health, and living a natural life, alco- 
hol is never demanded; it is only when the vigor and quality of 
the brain are impaired that alcohol comes in. Here it is a question 
of physical causes, known and unknown, and no theological mys- 
tery. The social science problem (in which the prevention of the 
loss and suffering to society is concerned), thus opens a field of 
absorbing interest. The perfection and development of society 
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turns on the number of its diseased and defective members. So- 
ciety is elevated when the number of these diseased persons is 
diminished, and is likewise lowered when this class increases. 
The miseries and burdens which come from these sources are 
always a source of peril to property, to law and order. These are 
general principles, truisms to this Association, and serve to bring 
out in more startling contrast the presence of inebriety. The 
various authorities, who have estimated the number of these defec- 
tive classes that are traced directly to inebriety, have varied 
widely, thus clearly showing that the facts are not all in yet. 
These studies have placed inebriety as the active cause of from 
fifteen to fifty per cent. of all insanity, from thirty to eighty per 
cent. of all idiocy, from sixty to ninety per cent. of all pauperism, 
and from fifty to eighty-five per cent. of all crime. These are the 
highest and lowest estimates, and indicate, beyond question, that 
inebriety is one of the most prominent causes in the development 
of all these disorders. The mortality from this source is a farther 
confirmation, and, no matter what the exact figures may be, its 
magnitude and prevalence come under the observation of every 
one. Every society and community furnish the most startling 
illustrations to the exact observer. 

Here, we can realize the forces at work from which a large part 
of the burdens and miseries of society spring ; burdens and losses 
that are not limited to this generation, but are perpetuated into 
the future. This vast army of inebriates and defective persons 
are the certain promise of a similar tide of misery, sorrow and loss 
in the future. The neglect to care for the inebriate, or to remove 
the conditions from which he springs, will be seen in the increasing 
number of criminals and paupers, and in demands for new insane 
asylums in the future; in the same way that neglect of all sanitary 
conditions about our homes, and of healthy living, will surely 
react in disease somewhere in the future. Thus, the evils we 
deplore, and the burdens we are called to bear, are growing up in 
our midst, and the seeds of all these evils are cultivated and 
springing up as surely as the oak follows from the acorn. Science 
indicates clearly that inebriety is both a curable and a preventable 
disorder which should come under medical care and control as 
much as yellow fever or cholera. The injury to society from this 
source has been recognized for a long time, and legal efforts to 
diminish and control it, are matters of more than passing interest. 
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The law assumes the correctness of the theological theory of 
inebriety, which affirms it to be a vice, and one phase of a wicked 
and vicious heart. The remedy of course is punishment by fine and 
imprisonment; the practical result of which is to produce the 
very effects sought to be removed. It is the universal experience of 
judges and prison authorities, that the punishment (by fine and 
imprisonment) of inebriates, never cures or prevents drinking, 
but, on the contrary, weakens and enfeebles the victim, rendering 
him less curable. Very much in the same way, the punishment of 
insanity and witchcraft always made its victim worse. In 1879, 
Massachusetts punished by fine and imprisonment, 14,000 inebri- 
ates, and in New York, in 1880, 54,000 commitments for the same 
cause were recorded. If these were all cases of the first commit- 
ment for this cause, it is the universal testimony of the best judges 
that ninety-nine per cent. of all these cases would be returned to 
prison for the same reason, sooner or later, while over seventy per 
cent. will merge into paupers and criminals. Thus, the object of 
this treatment, (to cure the victim, and prevent others from falling 
in this way,) is not accomplished, but the very opposite conditions 
are increased and intensified. The startling fact is sustained by 
the best evidence, that the legal treatment of inebriates, actually 
builds up and strengthens ¢his disorder, and makes its victims 
more thoroughly incurable. Some of the reasons for this will be 
apparent in a review of the facts. The inebriate is always debili- 
tated, and suffers from impaired brain and nerve force. Alcohol 
has broken up all healthy action of the body. In the prison treat- 
ment, both the quality and quantity of the food are ill adapted to 
restore or build up the weakened organism. The hygienic influ- 
ences of jails and prisons are wanting in every respect, and adverse 
to any general healthy growth of body and mind. The psycholog- 
ical and mental influences of the jails are of the worst possible 
character for health. The surroundings and the associates precip- 
itate the victim into conditions of mental despair, from which 
recovery is difficult. The only compensation to the inebriate is 
the removal of alcohol, and the State, in doing this, most terribly 
unfits him, and makes him more and more helpless for the future. 

Thus, while civilization is one of the sources from which inebri- 
ety is produced, the blundering effort to remove it by penal treat- 
ment is an actual factor to intensify and increase the disorder. 
The treatment of inebriety from a scientific point of view, has 
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passed the stage of experiment, and is supported by a great variety 
of experience and collateral evidence that is not disputed. Proba- 
bly the largest class of inebriates in this country are without means 
of support, and may be termed the indigent and pauper class. 
They are more or less non-supporting, and becoming burdens on 
the community every year, and on the tax payer. This class 
should all come under legal recognition, and be committed to work- 
house hospitals, built for this purpose in the country, on large 
farms in the most favorable surroundings. These hospitals should 
be training schools, in which medical care, occupation, and physi- 
cal and mental training could be applied for years, or until the in- 
mates had so far recovered as to be able to become good citizens 
and self-supporting. Such hospitals should support themselves 
from the labor of their inmates, having been built from moneys 
received from a tax on the liquor dealers, or a license fund, inde- 
pendent of the tax payer or of State support. 

These places would receive the class who are now sent to jail, 
and those who are neglected until they have passed into chronic 
stages, and become inmates of prisons and insane asylums. A 
very large proportion of these persons could be made to support 
themselves while under treatment, and, in some instances, do 
more. The hospitals would naturally divide into twoclasses. The 
first would receive the better or less chronic cases, and the second 
would have the incurables, and those whose recovery would be 
more or less doubtful. In one case, the surroundings and disci- 
pline would be more adapted for the special inmates than in the 
other, but the same general plan of treatment would be followed in 
each. é 

In the one, recoveries would follow, and a large class would be 
restored to society, and become producers; in the other, the cases 
would be housed, and made to take care of themselves, which 
would be an immense gain to society of itself. Private enterprise 
should be encouraged by legislation to provide small hospitals for 
the better class, and those who would not be willing to go to public 
asylums. Here, the commitments should be both forced and 
voluntary, and the restraint combined with the fullest appliances 
of science for the end to be accomplished, blending seclusion, 
good surroundings, and every possible means to build up and 
make recovery possible. Such places would attract the over- 
worked business and professional man, the clerk or the artisan 
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who is on the borders of inebriety, and who would find relief, rest, 
and help, long before it was too late. Without the publicity ofa 
large asylum, they: would always attract a class of persons, who 
need rest and quiet, in the best hygienic surroundings and condi- 
tions of living ; also they would attract the benevolent, and might 
receive large endowments, because founded on the principle of 
helping those who help themselves. All would be conducted on 
the same general plan, only varying in minor particulars to meet 
each class of cases. 

The first step is to recognize the fact,{that the inebriate, whether 
continuous or periodic, has, to a greater or less degree, forfeited 
his personal liberty, and become a public nuisance, and a great 
obstacle to all social progress and civilization. Then that he is 
suffering from a disease whose influence affects society, and every 
member of the community in which he lives, from which he can 
not recover without aid from other sources ; making it absolutely 
necessary that he should be forced into quarantine on the same 
principle as a small-pox or yellow fever case. It is simply carry- 
ing out the highest principle of self-preservation, to take care of 
this class, and thus protect them and the community in which they 
live. 

Most naturally the means to accomplish this would come from 
the license revenue, on the principle that every business should 
provide for the accidents and injuries which follow from it. Ra’‘l- 
road companies and other corporations are required to pay dama- 
ges for the accidents which follow their business, and this is con- 
ceded to be justice! but today the tax on the liquor traflic is used 
to support courts and jails, where the inebriate, by fines and im- 
prisonment, is made worse and more incurable. Thus literally 
the business of selling spirits is increased, by the almost barbaric 
efforts of courts and jails, and every person so punished is made 
a permanent patron of that business. Against this all the teach- 
ings of science, and all practical study, utter loud protests. The 
practical success of Work-House hospitals for inebriates is demon- 
strated in every self-supporting jail and state prison in the country , 
where the obstacles are greater and the possibilities of accomplish- 
ing this end more remote ; also in asylums of both insane and ine- 
briate, and the many varied sanitariums and hospitals all over the 
country, where the capacity of self-support, and the curability of 
these causes are established facts. More than that, these hospitals 
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would relieve society of great burdens of suffering and loss; and 
the diminution of insanity by treating the inebriate would become 
a practical certainty, the extent of which we can have no concep- 
tion of at present. It is impossible at this time to conceive the 
practical results of housing and treating the inebriate, but there 
are positive indications that its effects would be felt in all circles. 
One of the great fountain heads of insanity, criminality and 
pauperism would be checked, and a new era would dawn in the 
evolution of society. 

These are some of the teachings of science, which like lights 
along the shore, stand out clear and unmistakable above the fogs 
of ignorance and doubt. ‘These are the great ‘‘ head-lands”’ from 
which a knowledge of the laws and forces must begin, and lines 
along which we shall find out the sources and forces developing 
inebriety and the vast armies of the defective classes, and the 
means to prevent and cure them. The practical bearings of this 
subject are as yet in their infancy. We have not crossed the fron- 
tier lines of research. ‘To the scientific man, the possibilities of 
restoring the inebriate and stamping out inebriety, to a large de- 
gree, is only limited by our want of knowledge of the laws and 
means to accomplish this end. We pause on the confines of this 
aimost unknown realm of social science, and looking over into the 
darkness before us, we are assured that the same eternal reign of 
law and order exists there, of cause and effect, of circumstances 
and conditions, of positive physical forces, the same which develop 
the typhoid fever case, the consumptive, the idiot, the pauper, the 
insane or the inebriate, obeying some unknown germ force, but 
always following a line of laws as fixed and eternal as that which 
governs the planets. Along this border line science is gathering 
her forces, and no one can predict what facts and discoveries will 
be made in the future. 

My purpose would be unaccomplished did we not enter an 
earnest plea to lay aside all theories of religious teachers and re- 
formers, and examine inebriety from the side of exact science. To 
demand the facts concerning the physical conditions and circum- 
stances from which inebriety springs, and when these have been 
gathered from many sources, by many accurate observers, then 
we shall have data from which to determine the laws and means 
for cure and prevention. Like a problem concerning the stars 
above us, our only approach to its solution is along the line of 
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accurately observed facts ; studied in this way, inebriety and its 
remedy will be no mystery. 

A summary of some of the facts mentioned will bring out the 
subject more clearly. (1.) Inebriety as a disease, was noted in 
antiquity, and has ever been considered a form of insanity, marked 
by a progressive march or order of events, from certain physical 
causes, on to death. 

(2.) The march of inebriety is in waves and currents controlled 
by some unknown law, clearly within the range of a wider knowl- 
edge to prevent and remedy. 

(3.) The treatment of inebriety by penal methods is disastrous 
to the victim, actually intensifying and making the disorder more 
incurable. 

(4.) Physical treatment and isolation in special work-house 
hospitals, where the best conditions of physical and mental health 
can be applied and maintained for a long time, give the largest 
promise of cure and permanent restoration, and are the means 
suggested by nature and scientific study. 

(5.) As a question of economy, simply, it would be an immense 
gain to the tax-payer and society to thus quarantine these persons, 
and make them self-supporting. This is a fact whose practical 
character is well assured in many ways. 

(6.) No progress can be expected in the solution of this prob- 
lem until the subject is studied from a higher point, and as a 
question of fact, and along the line of great natural laws. 
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VII. HOUSE-BUILDING WITH REFERENCE TO PLUMBING AND 
HOUSE-DRAINAGE. 
BY GEO. E. WARING, JR., OF NEWPORT, R. I. 


(Read Wednesday, September 5, 1883.) 


So many changes have been rung upon the scale, that it is diffi- 
cult not only to say anything new about house-drainage, but to 
say old things in a new way. The only justification for further 
reference to the matter, save for a few recent modifications, is to 
be found in the injunction, ‘‘ Line upon line and precept upon pre- 
cept.” 

While the community is much exercised concerning sewerage and 
house-drainage, and while the subject is one of interest and of 
frequent discussion, it is, thus far, very imperfectly ‘‘ formulated ” 
in the public mind. All are agreed that their towns and their 
houses should be well drained ; bad sanitary condition is a univer- 
sal bugbear ; ailments of all sorts are eagerly ascribed to mechani- 
cal sanitary defects, and zymosis is the fetich of the day. Despite 
all our enthusiastic conviction, however, we are willing to make 
but little sacrifice to secure immunity from what we so greatly 
apprehend ; we prefer to eat our cake and have it too. 

It is not possible, in the present state of the art of house-drain- 
ing, to have a stationary washstand in every bedroom of the house, 
a bath, sitzbath, water closet, urinal and washstand in each of 
several bathrooms on every floor; to have a slop-hopper in every 
dark closet, with sinks and laundry trays and servants’ closets 
scattered here and there at whim, and at the same time to protect 
the hovsehold against all of the possibilities of ‘* bad drainage.” 
A most important step in sanitary reform is to be sought in the 
subjection of house building fancies to sanitary security. In this 
case ‘* security” is very largely a synomyn of ‘‘ simplicity.” It is 
convenient, of course, to have water supply and waste pipes at 
every turn, but here an excess of convenience is to be purchased 
only with an increase of risk. In old houses, which are to be 
altered, or into which drainage works are to be introduced, it is 
not always easy to bring plumbing within a compact and easily 
inspected compass. Pipes must pass through rooms and passages 
where they must be covered from sight, and under floors where 
they must be covered for convenience. Long horizontal runs are 
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not always to be avoided, and generally we are reduced to making 
the best of a bad job. In this case, especially, the judicious builder 
will hold a firm rein on the desire for a luxurious diffusion of con- 
veniences. 

The architect has, as a rule, not been a leader in sanitary re- 
form. He is sometimes too slow to give up his old habit of leav- 
ing the details of plumbing arrangements to the plumber. Though 
not the first to move, and though still slow, he is now beginning to 
realize that, in addition to his multifarious and important other 
duties, he must, in response to a growing popular demand, and in 
obedience to better understood requirements, take an immediate 
and direct control of at least so much of the plumbing as relates to 
the removal of waste matters from the house. Those engineers 
who have devoted themselves to sanitary drainage, have been and 
still are, almost as useful as they have been aggressive ; but their 
most important office relates to the creation and direction of public 
opinion, leading to a demand for improved methods and for im- 
proved control on the part of architects and plumbers. 

Our best hope for universal reform must:-depend almost entirely 
on this; a professional sanitarian will not be consulted in one case 
in a thousand, nor will his advice be followed, without the ap- 
proval of the architect and plumber in one case in a hundred. He 
has performed very well, —one is almost tempted to say, over- 
well, —his duty of arousing popular apprehension. His future 
useful influence will be largely exerted in calling attention to 
matters of detail, and in marking out the general lines which the 
architect and plumber are to follow; in this work as in that which 
he has thus far done, he must look for the means of enforcing his 
teachings to the apprehensive intelligence of those for whom houses 
are to be built or remodelled. There are several principles which 
should always be kept in mind. These have become so trite that 
one almost hesitates to restate them. They are these: 

The production of waste is an inevitable incident of human life. 
The excretions of the person, the discarded portions of food, the 
water of ablations and of the laundry, and the various organic 
dust and offal of the household are all of them liable to become a 
nuisance dangerous to life unless properly removed. They are 
rarely dangerous when first produced, but they become increasingly 


dangerous and offensive as they enter into the decomposition, 
which is the fate of all discarded organic matter. 
8 
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This refuse must, in one way or another, be removed before de- 
composition develops its power for mischief. Whether the rough 
garbage of the kitchen, the drippings of the sink, or the dejections 
of the body, all must in one way or other be, sooner or later, 
removed from our presence, the earlier and the more completely 
the better. It is hardly worth while to occupy time in the enforce- 
ment of this general principle; it ‘is worth while to call attention 
to the fact that there can be no perfect sanitary condition unless 
remoyal is not only prompt but complete. Within certain limits, 
it is true that filth is objectionable in proportion to its volume, 
but very limited volumes may become pernicious, and even such 
traces of filth as adhere to the walis of receptacles and of outlet 
channels, have sufficient capacity for mischief to command careful 
and serious consideration. 

In applying these remarks to existing domestic conditions, we 
shall be justified on this occasion in confining our attention to 
houses which are to be provided with reasonable completeness with 
what are known as ‘* modern conveniences.” So far as garbage is 
concerned, it is enough to say that there has been, thus far, no 
general adoption of a civilized method for its removal. 

When we speak of the drainage of a house, or of its sanitary 
condition, we generally have in mind the manner in which it is 
relieved of such of its waste matters as can be transported in run- 
ning water, and it will suffice now to consider the methods by 
which such removal may best be carried out, including in our 
review the character of the receptacles into which the wastes are 
discharged, whether sinks, slop-hoppers, or water-closets. 

Regarding. the waste-pipe, the first and simplest rule is that it 
should be of such material, and so constructed, that it will perma- 
nently carry away all water that may reach it. This has always 
been understood. The next is, that the joints of this conduit 
should be secure, not only against the leakage of water, but 
equally against leakage of air. This rule has been understood, 
theoretically, for a good while, but practically, it is rarely adhered 
to. I have tested few soil pipes under a head of water, in which 
leaks through imperfect joints have not been developed. 

The interior of the conduit should be as nearly as possible in the 
same atmospheric condition as the air outside of the house. That 
is to say, there should be a constant circulation to facilitate the 
rapid decomposition of the inevitable sliming of the walls, and the 
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immediate dilution and removal of the gaseous products of such 
decomposition. In working toward this condition, we first carried 
up small vent pipes from the tops of our soil pipes; later, we con- 
tinued the pipe full bore to the top of the house; later still, we 
introduced a supply of fresh air at the foot to maintain a complete 
circulation ; and, last of all, we enlarged the soil pipe at its top to 
increase its draft. 

As with the conduit itself, so with the receptacles and connect- 
ing pipes leading to it. These should be sufficiently ventilated in 
every part, and all closets and sinks of every sort should be so 
freely exposed to the open air that no suspicion of ‘* closeness ” 
can ever attach to them. 

At every point, the water used for the transportation of the 
wastes that are to pass through our pipes should be used in the 
most effective way. A thread of water running from an imperfect 
faucet is, practically, of no value whatever It follows a narrow 
and uncertain course along the side of the soil pipe, or drain, with 
no power to wash its general surface and with no power to remove 
accumulations. It is pure and unadulterated waste. Incidentally, 
it may be said that in very many houses, its total volume is far 
greater than that of all the water used, and that in many towns, 
including New York city, the aggregation of these ineffective drib- 
blings is almost the sole source of insufficient water supply. It is 
hardly practicable under any ordinary head, especially on the 
upper floors of houses, to deliver into a water closet, or into a slop 
hopper, or sink, a sufficient stream of water to secure the efficient 
cleansing of its waste pipe. It is in this direction that one of the 
most important of modern reforms is being exerted, working 
rapidly toward a most effective improvement in the whole practice 
of house drainage. The watchword of our best present movement 
is the word ** Flush”! It will not be long, we may be sure, before 
it will be universally understood that after pipe ventilation, the 
great secret of good drainage lies in the use of abundant volumes 
of water delivered in a mass along with each contribution of filth. 
A perfect system of drainage and water supply would be one where 
at all ordinary times, not a drop of water flowed through the out- 
let channels, only occasional dashes of several gallons lubricating 
the walls of the pipes and carrying along completely and with 
velocity, substances which, under the old system, smeared their 
sluggish road along the pipe, and left material for infectious de- 
composition at every step. 
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However perfect may be our channels, and however complete 
and instantaneous may be our flushing, we see as yet no way, nor 
are we likely to see a way, by which the insidious effect of the slight 
local decomposition within the drainage channels may be entirely 
obviated. Even were it obviated by the application of devices of 
which we, as yet, have no knowledge, there would still attach to 
our drains at least the suspicion of unpleasantness. For this 
reason our receptacles of waste matter must be shut off or sealed 
from the interior of the drainage system by the most perfect and 
continuous means of separation that can be secured. Here is a 
point on which I find myself, unfortunately, at variance with most 
of the authorities, and I confess, that while I have little faith in 
the almost universal specific of trap ventilation, I am by no means 
clear as to the best substitute for it in all cases, only clear that a 
substitute must be found. In my opinion, all that we can safely 
say is that, in one way or another, either by a permanent and 
secure water seal of good depth, or by the interposition of mechan- 
ical obstacles to the return of the air of the drain, we must manage 
in all cases to separate the air of the soil pipe from that of the in- 
terior of the house. While no universal recipe can be furnished 
for this, there is no case in which, by one means or another, the 
desired result cannot be obtained. 

In the foregoing review of the requirements of a properly con- 
structed drainage system we have an indication of all that is abso- 
lutely essential to compass. In the treatment of the various points 
referred to, the cardinal rule of great simplicity should ever be 
borne in mind. Drainage works may be introduced into a house 
in such a manner as to be to all intents and purposes, absolutely 
safe. The shade of apprehension which they may justly cause, is, 
in the case of simple and well arranged work, practically not to be 
considered. It is, however, a case suggesting something like the 
mathematical expression, ‘‘inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance.” If a certain amount of piping is in the least degree 
dangerous, twice that amount is four times as dangerous, and four 
times that amount is sixteen times as dangerous, and so on, — not 
absolutely, of course, but relatively. In other words, while we 
make all of our drainage works as perfect as possible, let us limit 
ourselves in all cases to the very smallest amount of piping, the 


least amount of ramification, and the smallest number of water- 
closets and other vessels, consistent with reasonable convenience. 
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A stationary washstand in a bath-room, having a short and well- 
flushed connection directly with the main soil pipe, need never be 
objected to. A stationary basin ten or twenty or thirty feet 
distant, with a long connection pipe should always, be avoided. 
The luxury of an abundant flow of water in every bedroom, seems 
at first blush to be worth all its cost. If we mean cost in money, 
this is true; if we mean cost in risk, it is by no means true. 
Practically, it is one of those luxuries in which no considerate 
person appreciating all the bearings of the case, would think of 
indulging himself. One of the leading arguments of the trap- 
ventilation school is that such ventilation leads to the complete 
zeration of long lateral wastes. My remedy would be to abandon, 
as we always may. in new work, the use of long lateral wastes. I 
should give an abundant supply of water at one convenient point 
on every floor. In larger houses, where bathrooms and water- 
closets may be required at considerable distances from each other, 
I should give each its independent soil pipe. Wherever a soil 
pipe was constructed, I should permit a good deal of license as to 
the conveniences in its immediate vicinity. But the moment the 
question arose of giving 2 washstand or a sitzbath or a urinal to an 
apartment, even ten feet away from the scil pipe, I should exert 
all of my authority and influence in opposition to it. I should 
even oppose too generous a distribution of soil pipes themselves, 
bearing always in mind the cardinal principle that the more we 
concentrate our discharge of wastes through single channels, the 
better. One water closet is better than two if it will afford reason- 
able convenience. A bath waste is kept in better condition, the 
more frequently the contents of the bath tub are discharged through 
it; therefore, the fewer bath tubs the better, and so throughout 
the whole range of plumbing appliances. Many ‘ sanitary en- 
gineers,” and more plumbers, will tell their clients that this is pure 
theory, and will advise, or consent to, a wealth of conveniences all 
about the house. Plumbers are proverbially slow to learn, but 
they learn, nevertheless, and they will in due time accept the pure 
theory as the wisest practice. Their clients will do well to antici- 
pate them. 

My own present idea is, that if we get rid of lateral waste pipes 
longer than are needed for the connection of the most distant fix- 
ture in a bath room, there will be a sufficient change of the atmos- 
phere of these pipes, resulting from their open connection with a 
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thoroughly ventilated soil pipe. Assuming this to be so, then the 
question of traps is the only important one that is not yet satisfac- 
torily solved. As I have already indicated, I do not regard the 
system of ‘‘ back ventilation,” or the venting of water-seal traps, 
as satisfactory. Although accepted and vigorously recommended 
by well known authorities on house drainage, it seems to me only 
a make-shift, and a make-shift that is attended with possible 
dangers, at least equal to those which it is intended to remove. 
Mechanical traps are a make-shift also, though, on the whole, 
much less objectionable than the venting device. So far as I can 
judge, from all that has yet been said and done, the best solution 
of the difficulty will be, if it can be made practicable, to allow the 
use of no trap of any kind, nor in any position which is not in full 
view whenever the fixture is used, — excepting, perhaps, certain 
subsidiary traps on kitchen and laundry wastes. If we can trap 
our wash-basins in such a way that the top of the water seal shall 
always be in view on looking into the bowl, and our bath-tubs in 
like manner, we will, I think, have secured the necessary safeguard, 
and we will have gained the further advantage that persons of tidy 
disposition will see to it that a sufficient amount of fresh water is 
always passed through them to ensure their constant cleanliness. 
In its present position, the trap of a wash-bow] is out of sight and 
generally out of mind. Unless frequently and copiously used, it 
becomes the seat of a decomposition which makes it an offensive 
neighbor. The question of overflow pipes for wash-bowls is still 
to be solved, and it cannot be denied that a wash-bowl overflow is 
almost universally a nasty thing. Bath-tubs may be, and in the 
best work they generally are, provided with standing overflows, 
which are quite free from objection ; so far as I know, they are the 
only ones that are free from serious objection. In the case of 
water-closets, it seems to me now entirely feasible, and most im- 
portant, to insist that there shall be no trap used in connection 
with it, except in the bowl itself or in the outlet pipe, within plain 
sight from the bowl. ‘There are now to be found a goodly number 
of closets of this character, beginning with the very simple and 
efficient plain hopper. I think that all of the side-plug closets, of 
which the old “‘ Jennings ” is the type, should be rejected. If we 
retain closets of the old ‘‘ Brahma ” pattern, in which the water is 
held in the bowl by a valve at the outlet, we should make sure that 
this valve will be permanently efficient, so as to justify the entire 
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abolition of the water seal trap below. Invention has not yet gone 
very far in this direction, and we are only at tie threshold of the 
success that is in time to be attained ; but we have gone far enough 
to demonstrate, in my judgment, the absolute wisdom of rejecting, 
not only the pan closet which all condemn, but the whole range of 
devices, which depend for their separation from the soil pipe on a 
trap of which the water is not in full sight. 

Another point to be considered, is the almost universal advisibil- 
ity of abandoning the use of slop-hoppers, constructing the water- 
closet in such a manner that it may serve the double purposes in 
the most perfect way, — that is, by setting a clean earthenware 
closet bowl on a tiled floor entirely open at least, to the front, with 
its cover so arranged as to facilitate ventilation as much as possi- 
ble. ‘Ihe whole business of close carpentry about water-closets, 
used in connection with lead flashings, or the much better earthen- 
ware tray at the top, ought to be abandoned for good and all. 

Again, all the devices for arresting and storing the grease of 
kitchen and pantry sinks with a dependence on hand cleansing, 
that is, the old system of grease traps, should also be discarded. 
In one way, or another, it should be provided that the waste of 
the sink shall all be retained in a mass until a considerable quan- 
-tity has accumulated, and until its greasy contents is chilled, allow- 
ing never a drip into the waste-pipe, but thus securing from time 
to time, the discharge of a strong flushing volume, sufficient to 
keep the channel perfectly clear and to carry forward through the 
house drain the burden of material which, when discharged in 
driblets, is sure to adhere to the walls of the pipe. 

The soil-pipe ought never to be built into the wall or in any 
manner covered from view. Especially should all openings in 
floors through which pipes pass from one story to another be her- 
metically closed against the possible passage of air. In much of 
the better house-drainage that I have been called to examine, even 
very recently, the soil-pipe is hidden; no attempt is made to pre- 
vent the passage of air from floor to fioor, there being an open 
channel beginning at the cellar, continuing through the soil-pipe 
casing and through the different floors, taking up its quota of the 
exhalations of putrid urine and slops and leakage almost inevi- 
table with the tightly cased closet, through to the attic of the 
house. Ordinarily, the passage of the pipe through the roof is the 
only one that is carefully secured, and this only to prevent the 
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entrance of rain-water. Under this arrangement, the atmospheric 
impurities of one story are transmitted to the next, and as a per- 
fect joint can with difficulty be made between a soil-pipe casing 
and a finished wall, there is ample opportunity for exhalation 
throughout the whole course, and especially about the casing of 
the water-closets, etc. This defect is a serious one in most of the 
best work now done, but it is one which can be, and which cer- 
tainly should be completely removed. 

It is already pretty well understood, and [the principle is very 
generally adopted, that the soil-pipe in its course from its vertical 
portion to the outlet drain should always be in plain sight through- 
out its whole length, and should all be of the best and most du- 
rable material, jointed in the most careful manner. Under no 
circumstances should earthenware pipes be used within the walls 
of the house, nor for a certain distance beyond them, and never, 
except under the most imperative conditions, should any kind of 
drain be laid under the cellar floor. In this case, as in all others, 
every effort should be made to have the whole thing in plain open 
sight, where the least leak or defect may be detected at once. 

I was requested to furnish a.paper on House-Building with refer- 
ence to Plumbing and House-Drainage. It has seemed impossible 
not to follow the logical sequence and to state at the outset what 
plumbing and house-drainage works should be. Perhaps because 
of the importance of the subject, and perhaps only from force of 
habit, I have consumed most of my allotted space before approach- 
ing the house-building question at all. It seems, indeed, difficult 
to find much to say in this connection about the building of 
houses. Very few houses are built with reference to their drainage 
works, and it cannot be expected that many will be so built. The 
drainage is for the house, not the house for the drainage. At the 
same time a few words of advice may be offered to architects, and 
especially to those owners,— above all those house-building women 
—who are determined to combine the greatest convenience with 
the greatest safety. 

What is generally regarded as necessary to luxuricus and en- 
tirely convenient living is, as I have indicated above, inconsistent 
with absolute security. It is well within the power of the plumber 
to distribute his fixtures and their supply and waste-pipes in wild 
ramification throughout the whole building, and to make the whole 
pretty nearly safe; it is not, in my opinion, possible for him to 
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make such widely distributed work entirely safe. My advice to 
all intending house-builders would be to provide an abundant 
supply of hot and cold water, at least on two floors of even the 
most ordinary house ; on every floor of houses of a more generous 
character, and perhaps at two or more points on each floor of 
very large houses. I would absolutely reject all water closets, 
wash-bowls, and baths from every bedroom, and from every closet 
opening into a bedroom, concentrating them all in one or more 
bath-rooms on each floor. -The proper furnishing of clean water 
and removal of foul water in different rooms, is a matter of little 
labor if the supply may be drawn and if the waste may be dis- 
charged without going up and down stairs, while the cleanliness 
and absence of feetid organic decomposition is so much more 
easily compassed with the movable wash-bowl and pitcher, that 
this alone is a sufficient compensation for the slight additional ser- 
vice. The slop-hopper, almost always an abomination located in 
a dark and unventilated closet, should find no place in any part of 
the house, nor should the ordinary urinal. A properly arranged 
water-closet will, as I have already said, serve both purposes in 
the most perfect and convenient manner. 

The location of the bath-room is to be determined by several 
considerations. It must be conveniently placed ; it must be pro- 
tected by its position or by artificial warming against the inroads 
of frost; and it must, absolutely, be suppliec 


. 


| with efficient ventila- 
tion, and with a ventilation that it is very difficult to secure unless 
it is placed against an outer wall of the house, and furnished with 
a direct opening to the outer air.. A frequent position of the bath- 
room in New York houses, between the front and rear bedrooms, 
and opening into one or both of them and into the hall, is prob- 
ably the worst that could be devised. I do not, however, regard 
even such a position as absolutely inadmissible. If the drainage 
works are thoroughly well constructed, and if all of the indica- 
tions that I have given concerning simplicity of arrangement, 
freedom of access, and absence of carpentry are followed, and 
especially if the principle of copious flushing and the entire abo- 
lition of dribbling are insisted on, perfect ventilation of the apart- 
ment will be a matter of comfort rather than of health. 
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VIII. MORAL EDUCATION IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 


AN ADDRESS BY W. T. HARRIS, LLD., CHAIRMAN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION. 


(Read September 4, 1883.) 


As a body devoted to the study of social science and interested 
in all means of securing the welfare of society, we are especially 
concerned with ethics or morality as the doctrine that relates to 
the forms in which society finds it possible to exist. Without 
conformity of the individual will—the will of the particular man— 
to the will of the whole, society is impossible. Society exists by 
means of institutions, and institutions are forms that mould the 
individual, and, as it were, out of many wills make one will. 

In a country like the United States, where has been realized the 
most complete form of political freedom in local self-government, 
the question of education of the individual into moral self-control 
must have primary importance. Besides the general fact of local 
self-government, there are also special conditions which urge upon 
us now more than formerly the practical consideration of the ques- 
tion of moral education. 

I will therefore take the liberty to call your attention briefly to 
some of the influences at work in the United States, whose effort is 
unfavorable to the growth of moral character. There are five that 
deserve special mention: (1) The conflux of nationalities brought 
about by migration; (2) The possibilities of rapid acquirement of 
wealth; (3) The necessity for frequent changes of vocation; (4) 
Local self-government; (5) The growth of science and literature, 
and the diffusion of knowledge. 

All parts of Europe and some parts of Asia are sending us their 
emigrants. Each emigrant brings some peculiar moral habits 
which clash with our own. ‘The result is, that each and all, immi- 
grants and natives, have to learn tolerance. But moral punctilios 
cannot be trifled with safely. When people are politically com- 
pelled to be tolerant of petty customs that they believe to be 
immoral, there follows a relaxation of genuine morality itself. 

Even when a false bigoted prejudice that has rooted itself among 
the moral virtues is pulled up, the cardinal virtues themselves suffer 
injury. The possibilities of rapid wealth generate excesses of all 
kinds, excessive work, excessive indulgence. Besides this, the 
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man who conquers fortune by his own efforts finds himself unpre- 
pared for the new responsibilities and temptations that wealth 
brings. He has conquered so much through industry that he feels he 
can conquer the fixed laws of morality. Again, the diffusion of 
scientific knowledge among the people weakens the bonds of 
authority of all kinds, and replaces the terror felt for some unknown 
punishment by a moderate apprehension of some physical incon- 
venience, the moral command having lost its sanctity and become 
a hygienic prescription. 

Besides this, science gets applied in the mechanic arts, and an 
age of invention results. New inventions cause old trades to grow 
obsolete, and a general change of vocations becomes prevalent. 
The change of vocations throws the laborer from one set of condi- 
tions into another, for which he is unprepared. Each guild or 
occupation has its special temptations, and learns to prepare its 
youth to resist them. The change of vocation brings danger, 
because the laborer takes up a business whose temptations he has 
not learned to resist. 

The spread of local self-government, likewise, adds to this reac- 
tion against moral authority. Politics in a democracy is a process 
in which the arbitrary will and capricious desires of individuals 
are transmuted into the higher personality and irresistible will of 
the State. 

This process affords occasion for the full activity of animal 
cunning and other brute qualities. The school of politics under- 
mines moral principle, and sets up unscrupulous policy in its place. 
Doubtless in the course of time sagacious statesmanship will dis- 
cover the necessary forms and restrictions to prevent political 
corruption, but much evil must needs be expected before that 
consummation. 

These causes of the weakening of morality in our time and 
country are causes that cannot be removed, and that it is useless to 
lament. But they ought to be provided for by all forms of edu- 
vation. The school, the family, the church, the State, should all 
work in harmony towards this desirable end. No moral training 
will be equal to the emergency, unless it gives inward strength of 
character such as will enable the youth to act aright in novel situ- 
ations, and to sustain his integrity under pressure of circumstances. 
With no prospect of abatement in scientific discovery, or its appli- 
cation in the mechanic arts, there will still prevail: (1) the rapid 
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production of wealth; (2) the mingling of nationalities by migra- 
tion; (3) consequent changes of vocation, and (4) local self-gov- 
ernment; and (5) increasing independence of mere personal or 
traditional authority ; and these will continue to offer extraordi- 
nary obstacles to the preservation of our éthical customs. But 
such a strength of character as will be required to overcome those 
obstacles is a much nobler form of moral life than one which is 
deadened into custom. 

One may distinguish moral duties or habits which ought to be 
taught to youth in three classes: (a) Mechanical virtues, in which 
the youth exercises a minimum of moral choice, and obeys an ex- 
ternal rule prescribed for him. In this, the lowest species of 
moral discipline, the youth learns self-denial and self-control, and 
not much besides. (b) Social duties, those which govern the 
relation of man to man, and which are the properly called ‘* moral” 
duties. 

In this form of moral discipline the youth learns to obey princi- 
ple, rather than the immediate will of another, or a mechanical 
prescription. 

(c) Religious duties, or those based on the relation to God as 
revealed in religion. In these the youth learns the ultimate 
grounds of obligation, and gains both a practical principle for the 
conduct of life and a theoretic principle on which to base his view 
of the world. In his religious doctrine man formulates his theory 
of the origin and destiny of nature and the human race, and at 
the same time defines his eternal vocation, his fundamental duties. 
The mere statement of this obvious fact is sufficient to indicate 
the rank and importance of the religious part of the moral duties. 

In the school we note first, the moral effect of the requirement 
of implicit obedience—a requirement necessary within the school 
for its successful administration. The discipline in obedience in 
its strict form, such as it is found in the school-room has four other 
applications which remain valid under all conditions of society: 
(a) Obedience towards parents; (b) towards employers, overseers 
and supervisors as regards the details of work; (c) towards the 
govern .ent in its legally constituted authority, civil or military ; 
(ad) towards the Divine will, howsoever revealed. 

In each of these four forms there is and always remains a sphere 
of greater or less extent within which implicit obedience is one’s 
duty. In the three first named this duty is not absolute, but limi- 
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ted — the sphere continually growing narrower with the growth of 
the individual in wisdom and self-directive power. In the fourth 
form of obedience to the Divine will, the individual comes more 
and more to a personal insight into the necessity of the Divine law 
as revealed in scripture, in nature, and especially in human life, 
and he becomes through this emancipated relatively from the 
direct personal control of men, even of the wisest and best, and 
becomes rather a law unto himself. 

He outgrows mere mechanical obedience, and arrives at a truly 
moral will in which the law is written on the heart. , 

The pillars on which school education rests are behavior and 
scholarship. Deportment or behavior comes first as the sine qua 
non. ‘The first requisite of the school is order; each pupil must 
be taught to conform his behavior to the general standard, and re- 
press all that interferes with the function of the school. In the 
outset, therefore, a whole family of virtues are taught the pupil, 
and taught him so thoroughly that they become fixed in his char- 
acter. In the mechanical duties habit is everything, and theory 
little or nothing. 

The pupil is taught (a) Punctuality: he must be at school in 
time. Sleep, business, play, indisposition — all must give way to 
the duty of obedience to this external requirement — to observe 
the particular moment of time and conform to it. 

Punctuality does not end with getting to school, but while in 
school it is of equal importance. Combination cannot be achieved 
without it. The pupil must have his lessons ready at the ap- 
pointed time, must rise from his seat at the tap of the bell, move 
to lines, return; in short, he must go through all the evolutions 
with this observance of rhythm. 

(b) Regularity is the next discipline. Regularity is punctu- 
ality reduced to system; conformity te the requirements of time in 
a particular instance is punctuality; made general, it becomes 
regularity. 

Combination in school rests on these two virtues. They are the 
most elementary of the moral code — its alphabet, in short. 

This age is often called the age of productive industry —the era 





of emancipation of man from the drudgery of slavery to his nat- 
ural wants of food, clothing and shelter. This emancipation is 
effected by machinery. Machinery has quadrupled the efficiency 
of human industry within the past half century. There is one 
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general training especially needed, to prepare the generations of 
men who are to act as directors of machinery and managers of the 
business that depends upon it—this training is in the habits of 
punctuality and regularity. 

Only by obedience to these abstract external laws of time and 
place may we achieve a social combination complete enough to 
free us from the thraldom to our physical wants and necessities. 

(c) Silence is the third of these semi-mechanical duties. It is 
the basis for the culture of internality or reflection — the soil in 
which thought grows. ‘The pupil is therefore taught habits of 
silence — to restrain his natural animal impulse to prate and chat- 
ter; all ascent above his animal nature arises through thls ability 
to hold back his mind from utterance of the immediate impulse. 
The first impression must be corrected by the second. Combina- 
tion and generalization are required to reach deep and wide truths, 
and these depend upon this habit of silence. 

This silence in the school-room has a two-fold significance — it 
is necessary in order that there may be no distraction of others 
from their work; secondly, it is a direct discipline in the art of 
combining the diffused and feeble efforts of the pupil himself. 

These mechanical duties constitute an elementary training in 
morals, without which it is exceedingly difficult to build any super- 
structure of moral character whatever. 

Moral education, therefore, must begin in merely mechanical 
obedience, and develop gradually out of this stage towards that 
of individual responsibility. 

The strictly moral duties fall into two classes—those that relate 
to the individual himself, and those that relate to his fellows. 

(a) Duties toself. These are physical, and concern cleanliness, 
neatness in person and clothing, temperance (total abstinence in 
some cases), and moderation in the gratification of the animal 
appetites and passions. 

The school can and does teach cleanliness and neatness, but it 
has less power over the pupil in regard to temperance. It can 
teach him self-control and self-sacrifice in the three disciplines 
already named,—punctuality, regularity and silence,—and in so far 
it may free him from thraldom to the body in other respects. It 
can and does labor efficiently against obscenity and profanity in 





language. 
(b) Self-culture. This duty belongs especially to the school. 
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All of its lessons contribute to the pupil’s self-culture ; by its disci- 
pline it gives him control over himself, and ability to combine with 
his fellow-men ; by its instruction, it gives him knowledge of the 
world of nature and man. This duty corresponds nearly to the 
one named prudence in ancient ethical systems. The Christian 
Fathers discuss four cardinal virtues—temperance, prudence, 
fortitude and justice. Prudence places the individual above and 
beyond his present moment, as it were, letting him stand over 
himself, watching and directing himself. Man is a two-fold being, 
having a particular, special self, and a general nature, his ideal 
self, the possibility of perfection. Prudence stands for the theo- 
retical or intellectual side of the cardinal or secular virtues. 

(c) Industry. This virtue means devotion to one’s calling or 
business. Each one owes it to himself to have some business and 
to be industrious. The good school does not tolerate idleness. It 
has the most efficient means of securing industry from its pupils. 
Each one has a definite task scrupulously adjusted to his capacity, 
and he will be held responsible for its performance. Is there any 
better training yet devised to educate youth into industry and its 
concomitants of sincerity, earnestness, simplicity, perseverance, 
patience, faithfulness and reliability, than the school method of 
requiring work in definite amounts, at definite times, and of an 
approved quality? The pupil has provided for him a business or 
vocation. By industry and self-sacrifice the pupil is initiated into 
a third of the cardinal virtues—fortitude. 

Duties to others. Duties to self rest on the consciousness of a 
higher nature in the individual, and of the duty of bringing out and 
realizing this higher nature. Duties to others recognize this higher 
ideal nature as something general, and hence as also the true in- 
ward self of our fellow-men. This ideal of man we are conscious 
that we realize only very imperfectly, and yet it is the fact that we 
have the possibility of it in ourselves that gives us our value above 
animals and plants. In our fellow-men we see revelations of this 
ideal nature that we have not yet realized ourselves. Each one 
possesses some special gift or quality that helps him know him- 
self. The experience of each man is a contribution towards our 
self-knowledge, and vicariously aids us without our being obliged 
to pay for it in the pain and suffering that the original experience 
cost. Inasmuch as our ideal can be realized only through this aid 
from our fellow-men, the virtues that enable us to combine with 
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others and form institutions precede in importance the mechanical 
virtues. 

There are three classes of duties to others :—(1) Courtesy,— 
including all forms of politeness, good breeding, urbanity, deco- 
rum, modesty, respect for public opinion, liberality, magnanimity, 
etc., etc., described under various names by Aristotle and others 
after him. The essence of this virtue consists in the resolution to 
see in others only the ideal of humanity, and to ignore any and 
all defects that may be apparent. 

Courtesy in many of its forms is readily taught in school. Its 
teaching is often marred by the manner of the teacher, which may 
be sour and surly, or petulant and fault-finding. The importance 
of this virtue, both to its possessor and to all his fellows, demands 
a more careful attention on the part of school managers to secure 
its presence in the school-room. 

(2) Justice: this is recognized as the chief in the family of 
secular virtues. It has several forms or species, as for example 
(a) honesty, the fair dealing with others, respect for their rights 
of person and property and reputation. 

(bo) Truth-telling, or honesty in speech — honesty itself being 
truth-acting. Such names as integrity, uprightness, righteous- 
ness, express further distinctions that belong to this staunch 
virtue. 

Justice, like courtesy in the fact that it looks upon the ideal of 
the individual, is unlike courtesy in the fact that it looks upon the 
deed of the individual in a very strict and business-like way, and 
measures its defects by the high standard. According to the prin- 
ciple of justice, each one receives in proportion to his deeds, and 
not in proportion to his possibilities, wishes or unrealized aspira- 
tions. All individuals are ideally equal in the essence of their 
humanity ; -but justice will return upon each the equivalent of his 
deed only. If it be a crime, justice returns it upon the doer as a 
limitation of his personal freedom or property. 

The school is more effective in teaching the forms of justice than 
in teaching those of courtesy. Truth-telling especially receives 
the full emphasis of all the power of school discipline. Every 
lesson is an exercise in digging out and closely defining the truth, 
in extending the realm of clearness and certainty further into the 
region of ignorance and guess-work. How careful the pupil is 
compelled to be with his statements and in the recitation, and with 
his previous preparation. 
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Justice in discovering the exact performance of each pupil and 
giving him recognition for it, may give place to injustice in case 
of carelessness on the part of the teacher. Such carelessness may 
suffer the weeds of lying and deceit to grow up; it may allow the 
dishonest pupil to gather the fruits of honesty and truth, and thus 
it may offer a premium for fraud. The school may thus furnish 
an immoral education, notwithstanding its great opportunities to 
inculeate this noble virtue of honesty. 

The private individual must not be permitted to return the evil 
deed upon the doer, for that would be revenge, and hence a new 
crime. All personality and self-interest must be sifted out before 
justice can be done to the criminal. Hence we have another vir- 
tue, which belongs to the law-abiding. 

(3) Respect for law, as the only means of protecting the inno- 
cent and punishing the guilty, is the complement of justice. It 
looks upon the ideal as realized not in an individual man, but in 
an institution represented in the person of an executive oflicer, 
who is supported with legislative and judicial powers. 

The school, when governed by an arbitrary and tyrannical 
teacher, is a fearfully demoralizing influence in a community. 
The law-abiding virtue is weakened, and a whole troop of lesser 
virtues take their flight and give admittance to passions and appe- 
tites. But the teacher may teach respect for law very thorouglJy, 
on the other hand. In this matter a great change has been wrought 
in the methods of discipline in latter years. Corporal punishment 
has been very largely disused. It is clear, that with frequent and 
severe corporal punishment it is next to impossible to retain gen- 
uine respect for law. Only the very rare teacher can succeed in 
this. Punishment through the sense of honor, has, therefore, 
superseded for the most part in our best schools the use of the 
rod. It is now easy to find the school admirably disciplined, and 
its pupils enthusiastic and law-abiding—governed entirely without 
the use of corporal punishment. 

The school possesses very great advantages over the family in 
this matter of teaching respect for law. The parent is too near 
the child, too personal to teach him this lesson. 

III. Religious Duties. Higher than the properly moral duties, or 
at least higher than the secular or cardinal virtues, are certain ones 
which are called ‘‘ celestial” virtues by the theologians. These 
are Faith, Hope, Charity, and their special modifications. 

9 
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The question may arise: Whether any instruction in these 
duties can be given which is not at the same time sectarian? An 
affirmative answer will have to show only that the essential scope 
of these virtues has a secular meaning, and that the secular mean- 
ing is more fundamental than in the case of the so-called cardinal 
virtues. 

(1) Faith, in a theologic sense, meuns the true knowledge of 
the first principle of the universe. Everybody presupposes some 
theory or view of the world, its origin and destiny, in all his prac- 
tical and theoretical dealing with it. Christendom assumes a per- 
sonal Creator of divine-human nature, who admits man to grace in 
such a way that he is not destroyed by the results of his essential 
imperfection, but is redeemed in some special way. The Buddhist 
and Brahmin think that finitude and imperfection are utterly incom- 
‘patible with the divine being, and hence, that the things of the 
world cannot be permitted to have real existence. They exist only 
in our fancy. Here is no grace, no redemption. Nature is not a 
real existence to such a theory, and hence there can be no natural 
science. 

In Christian countries the prevailing institutions and confessions 
of faith recognize this belief in a divine-human God of grace, and 
their people more or less cultivate science. Some persons theoret- 
ieally deny this belief, but cling to science, which is itself based 
on the deep-lying assumption that the world is a manifestation of 
reason. Such sceptics have not yet measured the consequences of 
their theories, and, for our purposes, may be said to belong to the 
faith, inasmuch as the reality of a finite world presupposes a per- 
sonal God, whose essential attribute is grace. The agnostic, too, 
is strenuous in acknowledging the practical importance of the code 
of moral duties. 

The prevailing view of the world in Christian countries is very 
properly called faith, inasmuch as it is not a view pieced together 
from the experience of the senses, nor a product of individual 
reflection unaided by the deep intuitions of the spiritual seers of 
the race. 

Faith is a secular virtue as well as a theological virtue, and who- 
ever teaches another view of the world — that is to say — he who 
teaches that man is not immortal, and that nature does not reveal 
the divine reason, teaches a doctrine subversive of faith in this 
peculiar sense, and also subversive of man’s life in all that makes 

worth living. 
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(2) Hope, the second theological virtue, is the practical side 
of faith. Faith is not properly the belief in any theory of the 
world, but in the particular theory of the world that Christianity 
teaches. So hope is not a mere anticipation of some future event, 
but the firm expectation that the destiny of the world is in accord- 
ance with the scheme of faith, no matter how much any present 
appearances may be against it. Thus the individual acts upon 
this conviction. It is the basis of the highest practical doing in 
this world. A teacher may show faith and hope in the views of 
the world which he expresses, and in his dealings with his school 
— in his teaching of history, his comments on the reading lessons, 
in his treatment of the aspirations of his pupils. Although none 
of these things may be consciously traced to their source by the 
pupils, yet their instinct will discover the genuine faith and hope. 
Nothing is so difficult to conceal as one’s conviction in regard to 
the origin and destiny of the world and of man. 

(3) Finally, Charity is the highest of these virtues, in the 
sense that it is the concrete embodiment and application of that 
view of the world which Faith and Hope establish. 

The world is made and governed by divine grace, and that grace 
will triumph in the world. Hence, says the individual, let me be 
filled with this principle, and hold within myself this divine feeling 
of grace towards all fellow creatures. Charity is therefore not 
almsgiving, but a devotion to others. ‘‘ Sell all thou hast — and 
follow me.” Faith perceives the principle; Hope believes in it 
where it is not yet visible ; Charity sets it up in the soul and lives 
it. There might be conceived a faith or insight into this principle 
of divine grace, and a hope that should trust it where not seen, and 
still there might be in the possessor of the faith and hope a lack of 
charity. In that case the individual would acknowledge the prin- 
ciple everywhere, but would not admit it into himself. With 
charity all other virtues are implied — even justice. 

While courtesy acts towards men as if they were ideally perfect 
and had no defects; while justice holds each man responsible for 
the perfect accordance of his deed with his ideally perfect nature, 
and makes no allowance for immaturity, charity sees both the 
ideal perfection and the real imperfection, and does not condemn 
but offers to help the other, and is willing and glad to sacrifice 
itself to assist the imperfect struggle towards perfection. 

The highest virtue, charity, has of all the virtues the largest 
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family of synonyms: humility, considerateness, heroism, gratitude, 
friendliness, and various shades of love in the family (parental, 
filial, fraternal and conjugal), sympathy, pity, benevolence, kind- 
ness, toleration, patriotism, generosity, public spirit, philanthropy, 
beneficence, concord, harmony, peaceableness, tenderness, for- 
giveness, mercy, grace, long-suffering, etc., etc. 

The typical form of this virtue as it may be cultivated in school 
is known under the name of kindness. A spirit of true kindness, 
if it can be made to pervade a school, would be the highest foun- 
tain of virtue. That such a spirit can exist in a school as an 
emanation from a teacher, we know from the history of such teach- 
ers as Arnold of Rugby, and other illustrious examples. 

From the definition of this principle, it is easy to deduce a ver- 
dict against all those systems of rivalry and emulation in school 
which stimulate ambition beyond the limits of generous competition 
to the point of selfishness. Selfishness is the root of mortal sin, 
as theologians tell us, and the lowest type of it is cold, unfeeling 
pride, while envy is the type next to it. 

In a State which has no established church, and in a system of 
public schools that is not permitted to be under the control of 
sects or denominations, what shall be the fate of dogmatic instruc- 
tion in morals — especially instruction in that part of morals which 
rests upon the celestial virtues? Of course the problem is still a 
simple one in parochial schools and denominational schools. But 
it is not proper for us to ignore the dangers incurred even in 
strictly parochial schools. The more strict the denominational 
control, the less likely is there to pervade the school that spirit of 
tolerance and charity towards others which is the acknowledged 
deepest taproot of the virtues. Were the community in its con- 
fession of faith homogeneous, religious instruction could still 
properly remain in school. The movement of American society 
is not, however, in that direction, and it is quite likely that the 
church must see formal religious instruction, even to the ceremony 
of reading the Bible, leave the common schools altogether. But 


a formal reading of the Bible ‘* without note or comment,” or a 
formal prayer on opening school, is surely not religious or moral 
instruction in any such efficient sense as to warrant any Christian 
“man or woman in sitting down in content, and claiming a religious 
hold on the popular education. Such a delusive content is indeed 
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too prevalent. There never was a time when the need was greater 
for a wide-spread evangelical movement to begin, that shall make 
real once more the faith that is well-nigh become a mere formula. 

A Robert Raikes now and here to give new vitality to the Sun- 
day-school movement, a concerted series of movements like that 
of Dr. Vincent, is needed. 

It is not the undoing of the separation of Church and State, 
even in the common schools, nor the struggle to maintain a frigid 
and bloodless ** non-sectarian,” so-called, religion in our schools 
that is to succeed or to do any good. It is for the churches to 
rouse from danger, and proselyte by new means and appliances as 
well adapted to the present day as the Sunday-school movement 
was seventy years ago. 

It is for the teachers not to claim the right to introduce formal 
religious ceremonies, but to make all their teaching glow with a 
genuine faith, hope and charity, so that pupils will catch from 
them their view of the world as the only one that satisfies the heart 
and the intellect and the will. 

Let us note in conclusion the fact that, in the mechanical virtues, 
so important to making good citizens, the training in the schools 
is already admirable. Human freedom is realized, not by the 
unaided effort of the individual, but by his concerted or combined 
effort in organized institutions like the State and Civil Society. 
Those mechanical virtues make possible the help of the individual 
in this combination, and fit him for the modern world now bent on 
the conquest of nature. : 

The social virtues, justice, politeness and obedience to law, may 
be equally well provided for, although in fact they are not success- 
fully taught in every school. 

The celestial virtues can be taught by teachers inspired by those 
virtues, and by none others. The empty professions of such vir- 
tues without the devotion of the life to them, is likely in the school, 
even more than elsewhere, to produce the well-known practical 
result of atheism. 

One may take occasion here to mention with hope and favor 
some new text books in morality, soon expected to appear under 
the authorship of distinguished and competent clergymen who 
have formed an association for the purpose, believing that such 
works will do much good, although they can never equal the efli- 
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ciency of the discipline of the school in the hands of the com- 
petent teacher. 


CONSPECTUS OF DUTIES. 


(a) to Parents (a) Punctuality. 


Obedience f te} rg —* (b) Regularity. 
\ (a) to God { 


T MecranivalL, 


{ (ce) Silence. 
I To Self ¢ (a) Physical Cleanliness of Person. \ 
| (b) Self Culture | Temperance 
(c) Industry Purity. 
II Socran, 4 (a) Courtesy 
II to others ie Sutin eet 
onesty. 
{ (ec) Respect for Law. 


(a) Fatth. 
HI Cerestiar, { (b) Hope. 
(c) Charity. 
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DEBATES ON THE PRECEDING PAPERS. 


Many of the Addresses and Papers on the preceding pages were 
debated, but of these debates the Secretary could preserve only 
fragmentary reports, a portion of which are here given: 


DEBATE ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


Prof. Waytanp: In commenting on my address of Monday 
evening, one journal has said that the proposed life imprisonment 
will be so awful a penalty that juries will refuse to convict. But this 
objection loses sight of the fact that an error in this matter would 
not be irreparable. It is also urged that it is better to have the 
power to execute, even if it is used only in rare cases. But it is 
true, on the other hand, that the time when the penalty can be en- 
forced is the time when you ought not to enforce it, that is, when 
the community is in an excited state, incompetent to form a calm 
judgment. 


Mr. Z. R. Brockway, of the Elmira Reformatory, said: I am in 
hearty accord and sympathy with the view taken by the President, 
and am glad that a man occupying his position has come out boldly 
in opposition to capital punishment, and disbelieves in the whole 
doctrine of deterrents. In the administration of minor penalties 
in prison discipline, the principle of deterrents is fallacious. When 
you administer your penalty for remedial effects, you get the best 
results. We need to put the whole matter of punishment on the. 
remedial basis. In 1856, in England, the penalty for offences like 
vattle-stealing, was changed from hanging to imprisonment; and 
crime diminished by 20 per cent. In Michigan, under the aboli- 
tion of the death penalty, while the population quadrupled, the 
crime of murder did not increase. There is something in the ad- 
vance of Civilization which reduces crime. In any State civilized 
enough to abolish the death penalty, there is a high enough civili- 
zation to see that great criminals are prevented from going at large. 
The deterrent principle is all wrong, and the remedial idea is the 
right one. 


Mr. F. B. Sansorn: The argument is used that a law cannot be 
enforced if the people hold a different opinion from that expressed 
by the law. Now, there is among men a strong retributive senti- 
ment to the effect that a man should receive good or evil as he 
deserves. If this is so, the argument returns upon itself. I used 
to believe in the argument drawn from the sacredness of human 
life, but the Civil War converted me. I agree mainly with the 
argument of the President drawn from expediency. 

Judge CHartes A. Peasopy: If the interests of Society require 
the taking of human life we may take it; not otherwise. We are 
to protect the lives of the good, even if it takes the life of the bad. 
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The question is one of policy. We should consider the effect of 
takinz human life on society. What is the estimate placed on the 
sacredness of human life, if we take life for stealing a loaf of bread ? 
If safety can be maintained without taking human life, it should 
not be taken. During the war, the crimes against human life mul- 
tiplied because of the lessened estimate of the sacredness of human 
life. We have aright to maintain order in society, at whatever 
sacrifice. It is a question of mere expediency. I do not under- 
stand the use of the terms deterrent and remedial. It will not do 
to entertain the thought that the prospect of punishment has no 
effect on the criminal. I am afraid that familiarity with great 
penalties debases and hardens the community. 

Mr. F. J. Krixcssury: As to the deterrent effect of punishment, 
during the first twenty-five years of the reign of Victoria, many 
attempts were made on her life. These were not punished 
capitally. An act was passed providing that any act of violence 
to the sovereign should be punished by severe flogging; and from 
that time there was no such attempt. 


DEBATE ON INEBRIETY. 

Rev. H. L. Wayrtanp: Inebriety is a disease, no doubt; but 
intemperance is also a crime. The body and the mind are so 
related that hardly anything affects one of them alone. Almost 
every crime affects the body more or less. A life of dishonesty 
renders the muscles flaccid, and indisposes the man to labor. 
Shall we ‘therefore say that burglary is a disease rather than a 
crime? When a man begins to drink, knowing that he is ruining 
himself, and breaking the hearts of his father and mother, it is a 
crime. Paul did not say, ‘‘ No consumptive shall inherit the king- 
dom of God,” but ‘*no drunkard.” 


Prof. WayLanp: When a man in the exercise of his faculties 
knows that if he drinks he will get drunk, and will abuse his family, 
shall we pat him on the back and say, ‘* This is a disease ;” or 
shall we say, ‘* This is a crime?” The drunkard should share the 
punishment with the man who sells the liquor. A man becomes a 
‘*common drunkard.” He may be diseased, but he is a criminal. 
He has voluntarily put himself in a place where he commits crime. 
We should say io the common drunkard: ‘* You can’t be trusted 
in the temptations that are about you. We shall confine you till 
you are cured.” 


Judge PeEasopy: The man who gets drunk is the subject of 
pity. When you say that man is a criminal, you use language that 
is not becoming. He should be restrained so long as he cannot 
restrain himself. ‘The universal testimony is opposed to imprison- 
ment for drunkenness as punishment. The man should be 
restrained in such a way as to give him the least pain and the 
most encouragement. 1am far from calling him a culprit for what 
is weakness and not positive criminality. 
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Rey. Mr. Braprorp, of New Jersey: There are those who are 
tempted because of heredity. These cases are almost never cured. 
There are others who from free will choose the course on which 
they enter. Almost all writers are now classifying all crimes as 
disease. Is it true that a man who comes into the world with 
overwhelming tendencies to evil, is to be judged as we judge one 
who acts of his own free will? 

Dr. Crorners: In France, the highest law recognizes inebriety 
as an excuse for crime. Drunkenness is an appetite growing out 
of a sense of exhaustion. The inebriate, like the man with the 
yellow fever, must be quarantined. To say that a man is diseased, 
does not take responsibility from him. He has no right to go 
about scattering disease. We must look at these men from the 
point of physical science. 

Mr. Sansorn: Drunkenness is at first a disease of the will, and 
may be cured by the means that appeal to the will; afterwards it 
becomes a disease of the body. I should be very skeptical about 
the general results from a treatment such as Dr. Crothers suggests. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

In discussing Dr. Sargent’s Paper, Dr. Dio Lewis said: For 
forty years I have been interested in physical culture. We have 
all exaggerated muscle culture. The first thing is to teach people 
to breathe; the next is good food properly eaten; third, a proper 
dress, which, perhaps, should be mentioned first with girls. Ten 
years ago, I gathered one hundred and fifty girls, mostly out of 
health, and many of them daughters of rich men, in a school at 
Lexington, Mass. They came with fine clothes. ‘They brought 
letters from their physicians saying that they could not go up stairs, 
and that for a week out of every month they must be laid away. 
I persuaded them to have but one dress, of flannel, worn loose, 
covering between the knees and the ankles. When they came, we 
measured their chest and recorded their physical condition. I had 
them go to bed at 8.30 instead of 10.30. American girls break 
down for want of sleep. Then came gymnastics. As I grow 
older, I think less of gymnastics and more of the other things. 
We exercised every girl every day of the month; and we never 
saw any girl injured by it, but very much improved. After four 
months, those girls would walk five to eight miles of a Saturday. 
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PAPERS OF THE JURISPRUDENCE DEPARTMENT. 


I.—THE ASSERTION OF RIGHTS. 
BY JOHNSON T. PLATT, ESQ., OF NEW HAVEN. 
(Read September 6, 1883.) 


We are supposed to be an excited, nervous people, with little 
faculty or opportunity to find ourselves, and a keen desire to learn 
what others think of us. Perhaps we are in the condition of great 
persons of whom Bacon says, ‘‘ that they have need to borrow 
other men’s opinions, to think themselves happy—that if they 
think with themselves what other. men think of them, and that 
other men would fain’ be as they are, then they are happy as it 
were by report.” Certain it is, that every distinguished visitor 
who spends a few days among us is solicited for an opinion, and 
if obtained before he quits the country the quality is not likely to 
be of a kind to wound our sensitiveness. 

With this habit, it was to be expected that Mr. Spencer, on the 
occasion of his late visit, would be invited to make us happy— 
the degree of happiness to be commensurate with the reputation 
of the philosopher. But one gift of his was not reckoned with— 
his exceeding truthfulness. The spectacle of a visitor expressing 
an honest, straightforward opinion before he got out of the country 
was so unusual, that it is not surprising he was misunderstood. 
How could we understand one who asserted that we lacked certain 
moral sentiments ? 

But let us hear Mr. Spencer speak for himself: ‘* Probably it 
will surprise you,” said he to the interviewer, ‘‘if I say that the 
American has not, I think, a sufficiently quick sense of his own 
claims, and at'the same time, as a necessary consequence, not a 
sufficiently quick sense of the claims of others—for the two traits 
are organically related.” 

His questioner then asked, ‘‘ Do you think it worth while for 
people to make themselves disagreeable by resenting every trifling 
aggression? We Americans think it involves too much loss of 
time and temper, and doesn’t pay.” 

To which Mr. Spencer replied, ‘‘ Exactly. That is what I mean 
by character. It is this easy-going readiness to permit small 
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trespasses, because it would be troublesome or profitless or un- 
popular to oppose, which leads to the habit of acquiescence in 
wrong and decay of free institutions.” 

In what I have quoted, Mr. Spencer touched upon one of the 
most dangerous tendencies of our time; and the fact that intelli- 
gent persons and influential journals did not appreciate the drift 
and purport of what he said, shows how deep-seated is the disease 
that he detected. It is nothing less than the decay of the senti- 
ment of justice. 

There is nothing new in these observations of Mr. Spencer, but 
the man and the circumstances served to arrest attention. 

The ‘‘ comfortable moles” assert that Mr. Spencer was wrong, 
and, ‘* with barren, optimistic sophistries,” attempt to justify the 
existing state of things. If people were forward to vindicate 
their rights when invaded, a litigious spirit would be fostered, 
strife would be created, the injured and wrong-doer would be put 
to trouble and expense, and society would be annoyed. Compro- 
mise, a forgiving spirit, and a short memory are better. These 
views, born of a low prudence, are entertained by many otherwise 
excellent persons, and with some they seem to have the sanction 
of morality and religion. That these views are so prevalent is in 
some measure due, I think, to the false notions current about 
rights. They are looked upon wholly as personal claims or privi- 
leges, and quite dissociated in thought from the correlative notion 
of duty. It is only after some little reflection that a man comes 
to understand that every legal right with which he is clothed exists 
by reason of a corresponding duty imposed on some other person 
or persons, and can only be enjoyed when such duty is performed. 

In order, then, that one man may enjoy his legal rights, it is 
essential that other persons charged with legal duties in respect to 
him should perform them. ‘The law creates and defines these 
rights, and imposes the correlating duties. The law is not at rest, 
but is subject to continual change, whereby it is adapted to new 
needs and circumstances. It is not in advance of public opinion, 
but represents the average sentiment of the time as to what is just 
between man and man, so far as in the opinion of society it is 
expedient to enforce the duties appertaining thereto by legal 
sanctions. The law, of course, deals only with overt acts, and it 
has regard to only a portion of human conduct. There are large 
tracts of conduct that lie wholly outside of the law. Within its 
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domain, however, are massed some of the most important of 
human interests, as personal safety and freedom —reputation—the 
acquisition, enjoyment, and transfer of property—relations arising 
out of the family—immunity from fraud, and the performance of 
contracts. A body of rules covering these interests, and defining 
what is just, has been wrought out through the experience and 
struggle of ages. Conflicting claims have been examined, weighed 
and adjusted, and rights created and duties imposed. Every rule 
of law existed once only as a claim that was denied. Morality 
may be, and usually is, in advance of the !aw. When a new rule 
is added to the law, and is enforced, it indicates that so much 
ground has been definitively conquered by the moral sentiment. 

We may assume, then, that the interests of society require that 
individuals shall in their conduct at least conform to the standard 
that the law prescribes. The enactment of a law is unmeaning 
unless it is enforced—unless the generality of persons obey it. 
With many persons the lower motives, prompting to violate the law 
for the sake of a supposed personal advantage, are very strong ; 
so strong that they are not controlled by the higher motives, thus 
necessitating the legal sanction. Ifthe higher motives dominated 
the individual and determined his action, as they should do, there 
would be no occasion for the application of the legal sanction. 

The machinery through which the legal sanction is applied is 
set in motion, as a rule, by the injured person. As regards the 
criminal sanction, the prosecution is instituted and carried on at 
the discretion of the State or its agents; but as regards many 
offences sanctioned criminally, the fact that the law has been 
violated can only be known upon information furnished by the 
injured party, and he only can prove the acts constituting the 
offence. 

As to those offences sanctioned civilly, it is at the option of the 
injured party whether the sanction is enforced or not. If, through 
fear of trouble, annoyance or expense, he does not assert his rights 
by bringing a suit, injustice usurps the place of justice, a rule of 
law is violated, and the wrong-doer unpunished. 

When a rule of law is established and has been violated, the 
infliction of the sanction serves several purposes. 

First, the rights of the injured person are vindicated. 

Second, the wrong-doer is punished for the violation of duty. 

Third, the rule of law and the penalty for its violation are anew 
brought to the attention of society, and a deterrent effect is exerted. 
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In enforcing his own rights, a man learns the measure of his duty 
to others. 

When a case is of novel impression, and a new rule is made by 
way of judicial legislation, a step is taken in the progress of the 
law, and it is brought nearer to the demands of society. Under 
these circumstances, however, one at least of the parties is entitled 
to look upon himself, if not as a martyr, at least as a person who 
has rendered a service to society with no corresponding benefit to 
hinself. 

The vindication of the rights of the person injured through the 
violation of legal duty by the wrong-docr is the first of the purposes 
I have mentioned. This is net a matter of small importance, but 
I cannot discuss it here. Ifa society is to continue vigorous and 
progressive, the sentiment of justice must be kept keen and active. 
A strong sense of personal rights, of what is due to one as a moral 
being, is an essential element of character. One may have learn- 
ing, talent, genius, and a certain kind of wisdom, but if he do not 
feel outraged when those rights he has in respect to his person are 
intentionally violated, he is without character. He does not 
respect himself, and he is not respected by others. It does not 
follow that such a person is of a litigious disposition—that he loves 
litigation for its own sake. On the other hand, he may feel that 
the law has been violated as regards his person, and that he is 
under a duty to society, and to himself, to redress the balance. 
The proper state of mind under such circumstances is well illus- 
trated by the conduct of Spinoza, who, when his rights in respect 
to the estate of his father were denied by his sisters on account of his 
excommunication, took the proceedings necessary to vindicate those 
rights, and afterwards released to them the property to which his 
title had been judicially established. He has left on record his 
opinion: ‘* That, in a State where just laws are in force, it is not 
only the right of every citizen, but his duty towards the common 
weal, to resist injustice to himself, lest peradventure evil men 
should find profit in their evil doing.” . 

Without dwelling further upon this matter, I come to the second 
point, viz.: that by the bringing and prosecution of a suit against 
the wrong-doer he is punished for the violation of his legal duty. 
It is the sanction or penalty affixed to a law that creates the 
legal obligation. A statute enacted under the most solemn forms, 
if it provided no penalty to be inflicted upon the person who 
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violated it, strictly speaking, would impose no legal duty. In 
other words, so far as the law is concerned, it could be violated 
with impunity. It is, then, a sanction or penalty to be inflicted in 
case of disobedience that gives to the legal rule its binding charac- 
ter. People may observe the law because their consciences 
demand it, or because it will keep them in good repute to do so; 
but in the legal aspect it is the sanction or penalty that compels 
obedience. So far as that portion of the law is concerned that is 
sanctioned criminally, that is, where the wrong-doer is prosecuted 
at the discretion of the State or its agents, this is clear. The man 
who commits theft, or fires a building, or throws a train of cars 
from the rails, is aware that his illegal acts will subject him to a 
particular punishment, and, so far as the law is concerned, his 
motive for abstaining from the acts is the fear of the punishment 
likely to be inflicted. As it is put in the Ordinances of Menu: 
‘s Without certain punishment, it is impossible to restrain the 
delinquency of scoundrels with depraved souls, who secretly prowl 
over this earth.” 

I come now to the application of the principles I have stated, to 
some of the facts and circumstances of our own time. A large 
and increasing portion of the business of the country is carried on 
by corporations. These artificial beings are invested with rights, 
and charged with duties, and, so far as the enjoyment of the one 
and the performance of the other are concerned, should stand 
upon precisely the same ground as individuals. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that they do not. The prevalent theory of 
corporate management seems to be, to get as much money into the 
treasury as possible, and allow as little as possible to get out, ex- 
cept in the form of perquisites to managers and dividends to stock- 
holders. The notion of duty is resolved into a question of dollars 
and cents, and the propriety of violating the law is determined 
with reference to whether or not it will pay.* It has come to be a 
practice with some classes of corporations to employ agents, whose 
business it is, by improper means, to deter persons from asserting 
their just demands. The clearest obligations are ignored if it is 
found possible to escape without suffering the penalty. 

On the other hand, there is a considerable number of unauthor- 
ized persons who have a strong desire to get their hands into the 
treasury of a corporation. Demands are made that would never 
be presented to an individual, and, what is strange, such demands 
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are often satisfied with knowledge that they are baseless. This is 
done upon the theory that it will cost less to pay them than to 
resist them. In some instances a fund is set apart to be used in 
adjusting claims, irrespective of whether they are just or not. 

This condition of affairs is extremely demoralizing. The cor- 
porations do not respond to their duties, and their rights are not 
respected by individuals. ‘The evil is not confined to the corpora- 
tions and the individuals immediately concerned, but appears in 
society generally in the form of a weakened sentiment of justice 
and a disregard for law. The obvious corrective is a more vigor- 
ous assertion of rights on the part of individuals against corpora- 
tions, and strenuous resistance on the part of corporations to all 
unjust demands. 

It is said in behalf of corporations that they are not always 
treated with justice by courts and juries, and that they are obliged, 
in self-defence, to resort to indirect methods to maintain their 
rights. They are not always treated justly, but the methods they 
adopt are calculated to increase the measure of injustice meted out 
to them. 

On a certain occasion a railroad train was passing between two 
eastern cities in the night time. About midnight the engineer and 
fireman discovered that a barn just ahead of the approaching train 
was on fire, and, being apprehensive that the intense heat had 
warped the rails, stopped the train and made an examination. 
Everything appearing to be right, the train proceeded to its desti- 
nation. The owner of the barn, who happened to be a poor man, 
brought a suit against the railroad company, claiming that his barn 
was set on fire by sparks from this particular train. It was clearly 
proven on the trial that the barn was on fire when the train came 
in sight, but the jury rendered a verdict for the plaintiff. The 
jurors afterward explained that they were quite satisfied that the 
building was not set on fire by the defendant’s locomotive, but that 
the plaintiff was a-poor man and the company was rich, and so 
they decided for the plaintiff. One such failure of justice is more 
to be deplored than a number of highway robberies. 

Corporations will have a large place in the future industrial 
organization of society in this country. Changes will be made in 
the law as regards corporate organization and management, and 
large restrictions will be placed upon corporate power; but the 
advantages of association are so obvious that it will be resorted to 
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more and more. In the mean time their rights should be as care- 
fully protected as those of an individual. Changes in the law are 
within the appropriate province of the legislature. 

I cannot leave this topic without touching upon one matter that 
is a fertile cause of legislative scandals. Our methods of private 
legislation are exceedingly crude, and it frequently happens that 
private bills are acted upon without much regard to their merits. 
There is a class of men who make legislation of this kind the occa- 
sion for large pecuniary gains for themselves, and there are in- 
stances where, owing to a scarcity of business, they have started 
and carried on an agitation against a corporation in the hope and 
expectation that it would be driven in self-defence to purchase 
their silence. Many good but credulous souls are found serving 
unwittingly in the ranks of these soldiers of fortune. 

I might also speak of the rights of stockholders, or other bene- 
ficially entitled, 2s against the officers of corporations. How many 
banks and insurance companies have been ruined, causing injury 
to thousands, on account of neglect of duty on the part of direct- 
ors or trustees, and in how few instances have the injured persons 
sought redress? A clear omission of duty is bad enough, but it 
is a good deal worse to find directors in a corporation making a 
contract for supplies at an exorbitant price, with an understanding 
that they are to have a share of the profits. 

In all cases involving actual fraud, the duty of the injured per- 
son to assert his rights is very clear. The thief who takes prop- 
erty by force is less dangerous than he who practices the arts of 
fraud, and yet the one is punished criminally, while the other may 
be liable to no penalty for his wrong-doing, except the damages 
to be recovered by the injured person in an action at law. A man 
is induced through seductive promises and false statements of fact 
to invest in an undertaking. A loss ensues and the rule of liabil- 
ity is clear, but in few cases of this kind are legal proceedings 
instituted. The sufferer says, ‘‘I have been a fool; I ought to 
have known better, and I will not be caught a second time. I will 
place it to the score of experience, and pocket the loss.” The 
offender is unpunished, and remains free to commit the same depre- 
dations upon others. 

Commercial morality would be higher if the dishonest trader 
could, with less ease, reinstate himself after insolvency, and be in 
position to repeat, in the same or another community, the career 
of fraud and plunder. 
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The atmosphere would be more wholesome if more newspapers 
were sued for recklessly spreading before the public the details, 
real or imaginary, of private life, the whole served up with a sen- 
sational garnish, and serving no purpose other than to gratify the 
unmanly appetite for scandal, and sell a few more papers. 

It is not necessary, nor have I time to allude further to particu- 
lar instances, where, as it seems to me, failure to assert rights 
works detriment to society. When the principle is once grasped, 
the application is easy. Nor is its application confined to those 
rights that may be asserted against individuals in a court of law. 
It is quite as striking as regards what we term our political rights. 
If we would retain these, we must assert them; and if they are 
invaded, they must be vindicated. Neither legal nor political in- 
stitutions descended out of heaven ready formed for the use and 
service of man. Both are the product of a long experience — we 
have entered into the labors of the generations that preceded us. 
The struggles of right with wrong, of justice with injustice, have 
made our heritage. There is no way in which this heritage can be 
improved and transmitted to those who are to succeed us, or even 
kept for ourselves, except by warfare. No contrivance, however 
skilful, can impart a motive power to institutions, if the animating 
spirit that gave them the principle of life, fails. Let the sentiment 
of justice weaken and decay, and the demand for right grow feeble, 
and the structures will be inert and dead, and an incubus rather 
than a help. 

I conclude, then, that litigation is not to be deplored, but that, 
on the other hand, in certain directions it should be stimulated 
rather than repressed. ; 

Every one concedes that what we call the criminal law should be 
enforced, and offenders punished. The principle is the same 
where the injured person institutes and prosecutes a suit against 
the wrong-doer. In both cases the law is vindicated, justice 
maintained, and the offender punished. Abstractly considered, 
litigation may be an evil; or, to speak more correctly, it is an evil 
that there are so many persons in the community, who will violate 
law to further their own selfish ends. ‘‘ Justice should never sleep, 
except when injustice sleeps also.” The law having been violated, 
the injured person not only has the right, but it is his duty to take 
the proceedings necessary to subject the wrong-doer to the punish- 
ment affixed by law to the offence. It makes no difference what- 
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ever, in principle, whether the punishment be imprisonment, or the 
payment of damages recovered by the injured person in a civil 
action. The assertion of rights is another expression for the en- 
forcement of duties. Dean Stanley tells us that when the Norman 
bishops asked Anselm whether Alfege, who was killed by the 
Danes at Greenwich, could be called a martyr, because he died not 
on behalf of the faith of Christ, but only to prevent the levying of 
an unjust tax; Anselm answered: ‘* He was a martyr, because he 
died for justice ; justice is the essence of Christ, even although His 
name is not mentioned.” 

In an ideal state of society, where each member performed his 
duty, there would be no occasion to consider rights. No society 
has ever reached that state, nor will it be reaiized until the selfish 
elements in character-are dominated by the higher motives — until 
men come to love their neighbors as themselves. In the meantime, 
that society may exist, a warfare must be waged against the selfish 
and the vicious, so far as their vices are ultimated in overt acts, 
causing injury to others. 

I have barely alluded to the motives that may determine one to 
assert his rights. From the legal, or political standpoint, the 
question of motive is unimportant. A man may, through hatred, 
revenge, or ill-will, sue one who has invaded his rights, and prose- 
cute the suit with energy and bitterness. In the eye of the law, 
he does no wrong —he is doing only that which he has a legal 
right to do. He confers a benefit on society by being instrumental | 
in enforcing the law. When, however, we consider the ethical 
quality of the act, the question of motive becomes all-important, 
and such a person as I have described would be culpable. Mr. 
Emerson somewhere makes an observation to the effect that people 
go about to promote their own selfish interests, but, somehow or 
other, their.acts usually range themselves in a line with the poles 
of the world. 

The last fifty years has witnessed the development of our 
material resources at a rate unexampled in the history of the 
world. It has its advantages, and we are bound to be thankful 
that so large a proportion of our fifty millions of population can 
command the necessaries and comforts of life. But it is not an 
unmixed good. Immense fortunes are created, not through the 
regular and fruitful processes of incustry, but by stock-jobbing, 
speculation, and practices that, to a plain man, can only be charac- 
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terized as fraudulent. A dollar acquired in this manner has not 
the same value as one that is the representative of honest work. 
Money is power, and the unregulated exercise of power is always 
noxious. Luxury, indulgence, and corruption, are pretty apt to be 
the concomitants of sudden riches. Our only safety is in the 
activity and vigor of the moral sentiment. Let the material ele- 
ment in our civilization get the upper hands, and it will drive us 
into paths that will surely lead to ruin. There are some activities, 
the value of which cannot be measured by the dollar standard. It 
is but a truism to say that the highest interest of the individual, as 
regards himself, and the highest interest of the State, which is a 
collection of individual units, calls for the greatest attainable 
perfection of character. It is not the accumulation of wealth, 
merely, not the accumulation of stores of learning, merely, not the 
creation of great material works, merely, that is the crown and 
glory of man. Character has regard more to the emotions than to 
the intellect, and a high and noble character is formed when the 
individual is under the sway of the higher emotions, guided and 
informed by the intellect, and loyalty to them has ripened into a 
habit and course of conduct. One whose strivings are in this 
direction will seek : 
‘*To guard the way of life from all offence 
Suffered or done.” 

Plato makes Socrates say, when asked whether he would rather 
suffer than do injustice, that he should not like.either, but if ob- 
liged to choose between them, he would rather suffer than do. 

We are every day brought in contact with facts which show 
what an undue hold the material element has upon us. The haste 
to be rich, impatience with the old and slow methods of acquiring 
property, and the love of luxury, are pervading all classes, profes- 
sional as well as commercial. Smartness is substituted for knowl- 
edge and foresight, recklessness for prudence, and the question of 
right is attenuated into a judgment as to what is expedient. The 
faculties are in a state of constant tension, and few have the time, 
(disposition, or nervous energy to vindicate their rights when 
assailed. Private litigation decreases, and there is a tendency to 
shift the burden of pursuing the wrong-doer upon the State, by 


turning into crimes offences that ought to remain simply civi] 
injuries. We may hope that this state of things marks but a 
passing phase of society, and that the next generation, profiting 
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perhaps by the experience of this, may attain to more wholesome 
views of life. 

It is a common error to place {oo much stress upon legislation 
as a cure for the ills of life. Something more is needed to give 
efficacy to a rule of conduct than to prefix to it the magic words, 
‘¢ Be it enacted.” Effective reform must begin a good deal nearer 
the springs of conduct. 

Just now the best work that the legislator can do is in the direc- 
tion of reducing to order and symmetry the laws we now have. 
They should be simplified—should be expressed in such form that 
it would be possible to ascertain one’s rights and duties with less 
difficulty and more certainty than at present. The legal machinery 
provided to give execution and effect to the substantive rules of 
law should be as rational and simple as possible. If access to the 
courts involves so much delay, expense and vexation that a suitor 
cannot command the means or await the result, to him justice is 
denied—denied as completely as if he was arbitrarily excluded. 
More heed should be paid to the qualifications of judges, especially 
those who preside in what are called inferior courts. It is there 
that the majority of litigants come in contact with the law. Some- 
thing more than honesty and a fair character is needed to make a 
good judge. He must know the law, have the discrimination and 
ability to apply it to the facts of the causes heard before him, and 
the judicial independence that will prevent his being even uncon- 
sciously swerved from right by illicit considerations and influences. 
The outcast from society should be as certain that the judge will 
award him his legal rights as the man who has founded a university, 
or who can draw his cheque for a million of dollars. Poor judges 
are expensive judges both for the State and suitors; and justice 
often miscarries when the lawyers at the bar are abler than the 
judge upon the bench. 

The most effective education in lawlessness is that which comes 
from denying a man his rights. He first hates the oppressor, and 
then despises the law and its administration. His sense of justice 
becomes inflamed and perverted, and he seeks to obtain, through 
revenge, the satisfaction that should have come through the orderly 
processes of the law. 

Solon seems to have appreciated the relation between a proper 
assertion of rights and the welfare of a society. Plutarch says 
that he wisely accustomed the citizens, as members of one body, 
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to feel and to resent one another’s injuries. When asked what city 
was best modelled, he answered: ** That, where those who are not 
injured, are no less ready to prosecute and punish offenders, than 
those who are.” 

A notion ik becoming current that the amount in controversy 
should Getermine the quality of justice—another instance of the 
material element getting the advantage of us. To one man one 
hundred dollars may have more value than ten thousand dollars to 
another, and he may feel the injustice more keenly when his right 
to it is denied or sacrificed. The proposition to put a large 
pecuniary limit upon appeals to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and make it a court for the very rich, is an illustration of 
the prevalence of this fatal fallacy. 

It is said that ‘‘ the greatest trust between man and man is the 
trust of giving counsel.” It might be added, that the greatest 
trust with which the State is charged is that of providing for the 
administration of justice. We may well heed the admonition of 
one of the great lawgivers of the East: ‘* Justice being destroyed, 
will destroy ; being preserved, will preserve. Beware, O Judge! 
lest Justice, being overturned, overturn both us and thyself.” 


DEBATE ON PROF. PLATT’S PAPER. 


The Chairman of the Department, Prof. WayLanp, of the Yale 
Law School, said, among other things : 


Nothing is more marked with an Englishman than the determi- 
nation to assert his rights. With us the opposite tendency is de- 
moralizing. We are suffering from the indifference of the public 
to the violation of right or justice. Public rights are violated here 
which would make a riot in London or Paris. 


Mr. F. J. Kryassury said: We all approve of this doctrine, but 
none of us expect to live up to it. A man who is known to be 
very tenacious of his rights is unpopular. Then there is the un- 
certainty whether a man will get his rights or no. ‘Trials are very 
uncertain. An eminent lawyer in New York told me that he was 
engaged for the plaintiff, in a case in which he felt a little doubt- 
ful as to getting a verdict. To his relief, the jury returned a 
verdict in his favor. He had the curiosity to ask a member of 
the jury how it came about. The juror replied: ‘* When we 
retired to our room, we stood eleven for the plaintiff, and one 
for the defendant. I took the one juror aside and said to him: 
‘I would be glad to know what your reason is for going against the 
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majority of the jury. Perhaps we may come around to your 
view.’ The man replied: ‘ Did you see the plaintiff come in with 
a large gold-headed cane? I will not give a verdict to any man 
who has a gold-headed cane.’ I said to him: ‘I feel just as you 
do; but I took up that cane and looked at it; I am a jeweller by 
trade: and I found that it was only pinch-beck.’ ‘Oh, well,’ said 
the juror, ‘if that is so, I will go with you.’ ” 


Mr. Benepict said he did not know whether we should encour- 
age the enforcement of rights, or should discourage litigation 
rather. We all recognize the importance of redressing our wrongs ; 
but it is a question whether a man will not thereby sustain a 
greater wrong. <A society to help the members enforce their rights 
would be a good thing. Greater certainty should be given as to 
the prospect of justice being done. The question of some other 
than the jury system is largely under consideration. Also the 
expenses of litigation should be diminished. 
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II. INTERNATIONAL ETHICS. 
READ BY EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, LL.D., OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 
(Sept. 6, 1883.) 
Justitia est constans et perpetua voluntas, jus suum cuique tribuendi.—J USTINIAN. 

It gives occasion for no little surprise, that a science of such 
importance in the world as that which has to do with international 
relations, should never have been rightly named, in a tongue so 
prominent and influential as the English. : 

Dana in his notes on Wheaton (chap. I, § 15) says: ‘* The 
infirmity of the English language in having but one word ‘ law,” 
by which to express the two ideas the Romans expressed by jus 
and lex, the French by droit and loi, the Germans by Recht 
and Gesetz, and for which all other modern nations seem to have 
two words, appears to be beyond remedy. None has even been 
proposed.” 

William Oke Manning opens his ‘* Commentaries on the Law of 
Nations” as follows : — 

‘¢ The want of sufficient exactness which attaches to much of 
the Law of Nations commences with the very name of the science, 
which is employed by different authors with many different limits 
of signification. This is in a great measure occasioned by a con- 
fusion of the words Jus and Law, which are not exactly synony- 
mous. Puffendorf complains of this ambiguity, the word Jus 
having the double sense of Law, and Right, or moral obligation ; 
and the term Jus Gentium, which is usually translated Law of 
Nations, would, perhaps, be more correctly rendered Rights of 
Nations.” 

Rayneval, in his ‘* Institutions du Droit de la Nature et des 
Gens,” makes it a subject of serious reproach to the English 
language that it applies the term law to that system of rules which 
governs, or ought to govern, the conduct of nations in their 
mutual intercourse. His argument is that law is a rule of con- 
duct, deriving its obligation from sovereign authority, and binding 
only on those persons who are subject to that authority; that 
nations, being independent of each other, acknowledge no com- 
mon sovereign from whom they can receive the law; that all the 
relative duties between nations result from right and wrong, from 
convention and usage; to neither of which can the term law be 
properly applied ; that this system of rules had been called by the 
Roman lawyers jus gentium, and in all the languages of modern 
Europe, except the English, the Right of Nations, or the laws of 
war and peace. 
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Seeking for the remedy that Dana declares has never even been 
proposed, Austin, in his Province of Jurisprudence, (vol. I, p. 115) 
says : — 

** The department of the science in question which relates to 
international law, has actually been styled by Von Martens, a 
recent writer of celebrity, ‘positives, oder practisches Volkerrecht,’ 
that is to say ‘ positive international law’ or ‘ practical inter- 
national law.’ Had he named that department of the science 
‘* positive international morality,” the name would have hit its 
. . . . ? 
import with perfect precision.” 

In dealing with persons, or natural objects, it may be of little 
consequence what they are called, and we can say with Juliet, as 
she deplores the cruel fact that Romeo is a Montague, 


** What’s in a name? that which we call a rose, 
sy any other name would smell as sweet.” 


But when we undertake to characterize a science, an industry, a 
political party, a public institution, an oflice, or any other imper- 
sonal thing, the name given should at least be consistent with the 
character of the thing, even if it cannot fully express the condi- 
tions of its existence. Having shown that the term International 
Law is neither in harmony with the science so named in English, 
nor expressive of the conditions of its existence, we will venture 
to offer a remedy for the defect complained of by Raymond, and 
despaired of by Dana. And we will then endeavor to show that 
the science which in its development thus far, against heavy odds 
and under many difficulties, has done much for civilization, may 
be expected, under its new and consistent name, to open the way 
for the nations of the earth into that era of permanent peace and 
brotherhood, which has been the dream of poets and the aim of 
philosophers and statesmen. 

Many writers, in their endeavors to explain the double, and 
radically different meanings which attach to the expression, Law 
of Nations, give hints of the new nomenclature we are about to 
propose, and now, perhaps, more clearly than Burlamaqui, in his 
Treatise, where he says (Translation by Thomas Nugent, Vol. I, 
p- 138): ‘* There is certainly an universal, necessary and self- 
obligatory law of nations whic) differs in nothing from the law of 
nature, and is consequently immutable, in so much that the people 
or sovereigns cannot dispense with it, even by common consent, 
without transgressing their duty. There is, besides, another law 
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of nations, which we may call arbitrary and free, as founded only 
on express or tacit convention; the effect of which is not of 
itself universal; being obligatory only in regard to those who 
have voluntarily submitted thereto, and only so long as they 
please, because they are always at liberty to change or repeal it.” 

Whewell, in the 6th book of his ‘‘ Elements of Morality,” sug- 
gests a name by transferring the Latin word jus to our language : 


‘* The rights and obligations of nations,” says he, ‘‘ are deter- 
mined, in a great degree, by a consideration of their general 
conditions ; that is, by International Jus. And hence we give to 
this part of our subject rather the latter name, as implying a Doc- 
trine of International Rights and obligations according to their 
nature, than the more usual name of International Law, which 
appears to imply a code of such law already established by ade- 
quate authority.” 


The Law of Nations is then, in one sense, identical with the 
law of nature, which Grotius well defines as follows : 


‘¢ Natural law is the dictate of right reason, pronouncing that 
there is in some actions a moral obligation, and in other actions a 
moral deformity, arising from their respective suitableness, or re- 
pugnance, to the rational and social nature, and that, consequently, 
such actions are either forbidden or enjoined by God, the Author 
of Nature.” (De Jure Belli ac Pacis—lib. 1, cap. 1, § x, 1, 2. 

‘¢ And Grotius sets out,” says Wheaton (chap..I, § 2), ** with 
refuting the doctrine of those ancient sophists who wholly denied 
the reality of moral distinctions; and that of some modern theo- 
logians, who asserted that these distinctions are created entirely 
by the arbitrary and revealed will of God; in the same manner as 
certain political writers (such as Hobbes), afterward referred them 
to the positive institution of the civil magistrate.” 


The superiority! of moral considerations is well argued by 
Whewell, when he says (‘*‘ Elements of Morality,” Vol. IT, p. 
252) :— 

‘¢The Law of Nature stands above the Law of Nations, as 
being a source of a higher morality than may be exemplified by 
any given rude state of Law. Thus we may say that among the 
ancients, by the Law of Nations, the inhabitants of a conquered 
country become slaves, but that there is a Law of Nature, the 
bond of a common humanity, which abrogates this cruel law.” 


And Hickok in his ‘* Moral Science,” p. 275, urges with equal 
force that ‘** international relations must rest on the basis of pure 


morality.” ‘*The Law of Nations,” says this writer, ‘* stands 
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only as an appeal to the public conscience of mankind ; that which 
is ethically due from one nation to another in national community ; 
and holds, thus, all to the claims of each in the right of* pure 
morality.” 

The term ‘* International Ethics” is, then, suggested as of 
sufficient breadth and exactness to include, and in some degree to 
describe that which alone can serve as the foundation of enduring 
and just relations between the several states now controlling the 
territory and people of the earth. 

To the behests of enacted law, independent states will not yield 
obedience. They bend alone to the demands of the strong arm 
of Power, or to the voice of Right; and how rarely to the latter 
in the absence of the former, the student of history may readily 
determine. 

And yet, the fact that in most of the international contests of 
medizval and modern times the contending parties on either side 
have claimed to be defending ‘‘ the right,” goes to show that those 
even who refuse to submit to the rule of Right, at the same time 
acknowledge their moral obligation to observe it. In the days of 
chivalry, war was looked upon as an appeal to Heaven, and suc- 
cess as the seal of Divine approval. 

‘*Ts it not true,” inquired Gundebald, the Burgundian king, of 
his Bishop, ‘‘ that the event of national wars and private combats 
is directed by the judgment of God, and that his Providence 
awards the victory to the juster cause?” Even in times as late as 
the days of Lord Bacon, we find no less authority than that of the 
great philosopher himself declaring that ‘* War is one of the high- 
est trials of right; for as princes and states acknowledge no supe- 
rior upon earth, they put themselves upon the justice of God by 
an appeal to arms.” 


> 


That a sophistry so absolute could be urged as a truth, by a 
writer of such strength and clearness as Bacon, can hardly be 
accounted for, except on the supposition that a confused concep- 
tion existed in his mind as to the difference between Power and 
Right. What this distinction is, is made clear by Puffendorf in 
his ‘* Law of Nature and Nations” (J. Spavan’s translation and 
abridgment, p. 16), where he says : — 


‘* Right is that moral quality by which we justly obtain either 
the government of persons, or the possession of things; or by 
virtue of which we may obtain somewhat as our due. ‘There seems 
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to be this difference between the terms of Power and Right, that 
the first does more expressly impart the presence of the quality, 
and does but obscurely denote the manner how it was acquired ; 
whereas the word Right does properly and clearly show, that the 
quality was fairly got and is now fairly possessed.” 

Law demands for its active existence the presence of Power, 
but not of Right. History is full of instances where, possessing 
the former, Law has defied the behests of the latter, rejoicing in 
the commission of the foulest acts of injustice. And we need not 
look to the past to find the record of the gravest wrongs committed 
under the sanction of law. For in our own land, where it has 
been our boast that the poorest and meanest citizen may be sure of 
justice at the hands of the law, not to speak of other countries in 
which law means little else than the arbitrary will of one man, or 
of a very few, how often does the machinery of the courts permit 
punishment to the innocent, and give immunity to the guilty! 
And equally true is it that conduct utterly indefensible on any 
sound principle of morality is not only permitted, but actually 
provided for (as will be shown later on), and made right, as far as 
law can make anything right, in the so-called Law of Nations. 

Surely, then, in seeking for terms that shall measurably describe 
the relations that ought to subsist between nations, the word law 
must be rejected. 

And since no person would claim that wrong in any shape, or 
injustice, in howerer small degree, ought to be allowed to prevail 
in the intercourse of nations, any more than in the intercourse of 
individuals in civil society, we find a reason that can not be set 
aside, why, among states, as between men, strict morality, abso- 
lute justice, may properly be insisted on. We hold, therefore, 
that in the nomenclature of the science of international jurispru- 
dence, the term International Ethics, or some other which shall, if 
possible, more completely express the meaning intended to be con- 
veyed, must be accepted, as indicating the foundation, on which 
alone, an enduring structure whose parts shaH be consistent with 
each other, can be reared. 

Whether any part of this science of international jurisprudence 
shall retain the name of ‘*law,”—that which includes such provisions 
for example, as grow out of treaties and formal agreements be- 
tween states, violations of which work disadvantages in the nature 
of penalties,—we will not undertake to determine, but will pass on 
to the consideration of the second part of our main question. 
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And it may be remarked in passing, that, while the misapplication 
of terms in treating of international relations is more marked in 
the English than in any other language, it is by no means clearly 
and strongly urged by writers in tongues foreign to our own, that 
the only basis of intercourse to be accepted as satisfactory between 
the nations of earth, is to be found in the principles of morality. 

The ‘‘stone of stumbling,” and * rock of offence,” that has 
saused the chariot of advancing civilization to drive slowly, has 
been the instability and ever-changing character of the so-called 
‘‘law of nations.”. Deriving its eflicacy mainly from ‘* common 
consent,” this had only to be withdrawn and there was no law, 
and in the absence of law no obligation was recognized to follow 
one line of conduct in preference to another. 

For example: many, if not all, of the treaties of the leading 
European nations have, in modern times been looked upon as 
essential provisions of international law. The flagrant crime of 
the partition of Poland is sanctioned in one of these treaties ; the 
iniquitous practice of intervention in another; permission to prey 
on private property in time of war is accorded in a third; and be- 
hold! all these plain violations of morality acquire an odor of sanc- 
tity under the cloak of ‘‘ law,” and men take advantage of them 
with hardly a twinge of conscience. 

Now, if publicists would put the stamp of infamy on every treaty 
or international agreement, attempting to violate the principles of 
Ethics, and deny to such inter-state enactments all place in any 
Code that might be suggested for the conduct of international re- 
lations; rigorously demanding that in the science of international 
jurisprudence no element should be admitted which fell short of 
attaining the standard of absolute Right, a line of progress would 
be entered upon in which no retrograde movement would ever be 
possible. The forward movement might be slow, but it would be 
sure and simple. 

A practical illustration of the gross inconsistencies existing and 
fully sanctioned by International Law at the present time, may be 
found in the rules that apply to the capture of private property in 
time of war. Imagine the port of Charleston, with its warehouses 
full of cotton, to have fallen into the power of an invading foe. 
The cotton thus found, if belonging to non-combatants, must be 
allowed to remain the property of its owners; or, if taken for any 


publie purpose, must be paid for. But suppose this cotton to have 
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been placed on ship-board, and to have been captured by an ene- 
my’s vessel just outside the harbor of Charleston. Moving on the 
common highway of the nations, this private property of peaceful 
citizens becomes the lawful prize of an enemy. The rule, which 
allows the seizure of private property on the high seas, may in- 
deed claim recognition in that restricted branch of International 
Jurisprudence which exists by common consent, but from that 
broader field regarded by publicists as synonymous with the law 
of nations, and which we would distinguish as International Eth- 
ics, it is plainly excluded. And this is but one of many instances 
where the lineage of law is to be traced to the progenitor Might, 
and not Right. 

No argument is needed to show that laws so plainly at variance 
with ethical principles cannot be expected to command the perma- 
nent respect and obedience of men. For, as within a nation, 
every law inconsistent with justice is sure to be set aside sooner 
or later, so among the nations such laws, though they may have 
the support of might, or even that of common consent, cannot 
endure, 

In that era of history when Hobbes declared, with truth, ‘‘ that 
the natural state of man is war,” the rule of might was widely 
recognized, and an appeal to arms was not even reserved as the 
last argument of kings. But the statement of Hobbes is no 
longer true; and the spirit of the present age is expressed by 
Woolsey when he says: ‘* Peace is the normal state of mankind, 
just as society and orderly government are natural; and war, like 
barbarism, must be regarded as a departure from the natural order 
of things.” 

The chief aim of the publicist should be, then, not to establish 
rules of war that may mitigate its horrors, though this is of mo- 
ment so long as war must continue to exist; but to urge the accept- 
ance by the nations of such principles of conduct as shall main- 
tain unbroken the normal condition of international intercourse ; 
and this will be tantamount to the permanent abolition of war. 

We have said that the application of the term International 
Ethies to the science of International Jurisprudence, might be 
expected to aid in the establishment of an era of lasting and uni- 
versal peace. For it is at the behest of moral force rather than of 
physical, that the nations of earth are coming to live at peace with 
one another, and this under the government, not of a person, nor 
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of any number of persons, but of a principle; a principle which 
owes its origin to no human or divine authority; not even (with 
all reverence be it said), to God himself; a principle which makes 
itself felt, to a greater or less degrae, in all rational action, which 
has its existence in an eternal and immutable order of things, the 
force of which is more or less acknowledged by every rational 
being. What this principle is, and how far reaching its ultimate 
domain, was clear to the mind of Mirabeau, when he said: 

*¢ Le droit est le souverain du monde,”’—not Law, but Right, is 
ruler of the world. 

It is true that the sway of this impersonal sovereign is by no 
means universal and undisputed, as yet, but it is equally true that 
the whole drift and tendency of the conduct of nations to each 
other is toward obedience to the rule of right. Among individuals, 
the conclusion was long ago reached, that it is wrong, as well as 


z 


inexpedient, to resort to violence in the settlement of disputes. 
Private wars, the judicial combat, and even the duel, are practi- 
ally things of the past, and for the redress of personal injuries, 
appeals are now had to the’ courts, or to private arbitration. 

How soon a result similar to this, which has been brought about 
by the aid of the strong hand of human law, with its penalties and 
punishments, may be expected as between nations, under the 
operation of the higher law of abstract principle, with no penalty 
or punishment, save the damning voice of outraged public senti- 
ment, depends on the readiness or tardiness of the people of the 
several states of the world in demanding of their rulers, that all 
international differences shall be settled by arbitration, and not by 
force of arms. No one can successfully dispute the reasonableness 
of this method of settling controversies ; for, in every difference, 
the right and wrong can be determined by impartial judges. And 
when nations seek to gain no more than the right, they will, as 
both England and our own country have very recently done, sub- 
mit gracefully, and even gratefully, to adverse decisions which 
serve to prevent war. 

The several arbitrations which were provided for under the 
famous treaty of Washington, concluded on the 8th of May, 1871, 
between the United States and Great Britain, are, beyond all 


question, the most important instances in history when international 
differences of the gravest moment have been settled without an 
appeal to arms. The claims growing out of the depre lations on 
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American commerce during the late civil war, by British-built 
Confederate cruisers, afforded ample cause of war. ‘The same 
may be said of claims of citizens of either country against the 
government of the other, arising out of acts committed during the 
period of the civil war, for the settlement of which a separate 
commission was provided. And it is equally true that under cer- 
tain circumstances the disputes growing out of the fishery interests 
on our north-east coast, and the question of boundary on the north- 
west, might easily have involved the two nations in war. The 
aggregate of ciaims, urged on the one side and the other, exceeded 
$100,000,000. And the imminence of war at one period was not 
over-stated by Mr. Sumner, then Chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, when, in his speech opposing the John- 
son-Clarendon treaty, he said: 

‘¢ Be the claims more or less, they are honestly presented with 
the conviction that they are just; and they should be considered 
candidly, so that they shall no longer lower like a cloud ready to 
burst upon two nations, which, according to their inclinations, can 
do each other such infinite injury, or such infinite good.” 

That differences, so radical as those just cited, involving such 
enormous sums of money, and submitted to four separate tribunals, 
in each of which the ultimate decision lay with citizens or rulers of 
countries other than those at variance, could all have been absolutely 
settled,— England cheerfully paying £3,000,000 to the United 
States, and our country paying without complaint $7,000,000 to 
England, gives practical and conclusive proof that nations can, if 
they will, remove causes of complaint without a resort to arms, 
and with no loss of honor. . 

But the question remains : How can sovereign states be induced 
to resort to arbitration for the settlement of their differences under 
all circumstances? Here, as in many other cases of human 
conduct, the voice of self-interest is raised in support of the behests 
of pure morality, and when the latter condemns war as wrong, the 
former cries out that it is inexpedient, because of the enormous 
drain it puts upon national resources, and also because, from its 
very nature, it can do nothing more than settle the question of 
Might, never that of Right. 

In the recent strife between France and Germany, the former 
submitted to the exactions of the latter only because Germany 
proved to be the stronger in the field; and who doubts that France 
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will seek an occasion for attacking Germany the moment she feels 
a reasonable assurance of superior military strength? Unless, 
indeed, when that time shall come, there be such an access of 
morality and prudence combined, in the government and people of 
France, as to restrain them from a repetition of the follies of their 
ancestors. 

The enormous cost of war in modern times, and the heavy bur- 
den of taxation made necessary by the maintenance of standing 
armies, may confidently be relied on by the moralist as efticient 
allies in the cause of International Ethics. And, although the 
doing of right from considerations of interest is not to be com- 
mended in a strictly ethical point of view, all moralists agree that 
it is better men should do right than do wrong, even though their 
motives be not of the most praiseworthy sort. 

In bringing this paper to a close, it will not be out of place to 
consider what practical improvement is likely to be made in the 
intercourse of nations, when the idea is generally accepted that 
such intercourse must be based on the principles of pure morality. 
First, and most important of all, would come the general accept- 
ance of arbitration as a substitute for war; and with the mutual 
confidence growing out of this, a general reduction of military 
establishments to a police footing would speedily follow. With 
the dread of war permanently removed, commerce would become 
free, and between the nations of earth, while each retained its 
sovereignty and absolute independence, a fraternal bond would be 
established, such as no treaty or alliance, however solemnly rati- 
fied, has ever been able to effect, 

We do not look forward to the establishment of a regularly 
constituted Congress of Nations, such as old William Ladd, the 
father of Peace Societies in America, used to pray for, nor that 
of a parliament such as Tennyson dreamed of as he sang of the 
time when 


‘*The war drum throbs no longer, and the battle flags are furled, 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world.” 


For the establishment of such a body would involve a certain 
relinquishment of sovereignty on the part of each country joining 
in such a federation, to which no independent State should be 
asked to consent. 

Ethically considered, the parallel between the individual and the 
nation, so far as rights and duties concerning other individuals 
and other nations are to be regarded, is complete ; but in practice 
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there is a point where the parallel ceases. It is both practicable 
and desirable for the individual to yield his sovereignty to the gov- 
ernment under which he lives. But it would be neither desirable 
nor practicable for nations to merge any part of their sovereignty 
in a permanently constituted world-controlling power. The power 
that is to be effective must, as has already been said, be imper- 
sonal. It must be no more than a principle. And so the Code, 
on which a permanent brotherhood of nations may be based, after 
providing for all ordinary peaceful international intercourse, would 
do nothing more than prescribe a stated and regular method in 
which, for any possible case of disagreement between nations, a 
special tribunal should be constituted for the settlement of the dis- 
pute. And, as a practical step towards the attainment of this 
result, what would ke more fitting than that the two English speak- 
ing nations, each certainly of sufficient strength to command alone 
the respect of the world, having darec ‘o choose peaceful measures 
rather than hostile, in the settlement of their recent disputes, and 
having succeeded in this comparatively new departure, should 
unite in an appeal to the other members of the brotherhood of 
nations that they reduce, simultaneously, their military establish- 
ments to what might be termed an anti-war footing, and that they 
solemnly agree for the future, to resort to arbitration in the settle- 
ment of disputes? 


DEBATE ON INTERNATIONAL ETHICS. 


S. I. Prmg, D. D., said: As a Christian, I am amazed that, 
near the close of the nineteenth century, the principles of the 
Prince of Peace have not made war impossible. As a rational 
being, I am amazed that principles of reason do not prevent 
rational beings from going to war. I wish this paper, so able, so 
rational, so full of good sense, might be spread and widely read. 


Mr. Mozoompar, of Calcutta, said: Mr. Chairman and Ladies 
and Gentlemen: In India, the great English people are trying an 
important experiment; they are ruling a nation of many millions. 
You wonder that a handful of E nglishmen should rule a great 
nation. I do not complain, because the rule of England has 
been a source of great good; and I see in it all the hand of a 
beneficent fatherly” Providence. But there is room for great im- 
provement. The govérnment is almost entirely personal. To 
me as a Hindu, and as a religious man, in the end of things, per- 
sonality and principle become one. But in the government of 
India, this is not altogether wise. The Englishman who is a 
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just and generous man at home, becomes a different animal in India. 
John Bright said, ‘* When John Bull passes the Cape of Good 
Hope, he throws his New Testament into the sea.” 

The British first settled in India as ‘‘ factors,” by sufferance of 
the Great Mogul. They enlarged their schemes ; they inserted the 
thin end of the wedge, till in the battle of Plassy they became 
wholly ascendant. They saw about them a multitude of small 
kingdoms. When the Englishman is under the impulse of rivalry, 
when he has to deal with alien races, he is an unenviable being. 
The English annexed these kingdoms, one after another. In Eng- 
land, I found the word annex used as equivalent to the word steal. 
Pretexts were found, and all the territory was devoured. The 
earth-hunger of England in India has been insatiable. I do not 
know how you reconcile this with your ideas of justice. The pos- 
session of power is a great responsibility, and very deadening to 
conscience. The British have ceased to feel any regard for the 
rights of the Hindu ;, yet the rights of man are a very sacred thing. 

The personal treatment of the Hindus by the English is fraught 
with great future danger. The mutiny of ’57 was the result of 
the absorption of native territory, and of the personal treatment 
of Hindus by Englishmen. 

Queen Victoria (may God bless her!) caused a proclamation, to 
be made establishing equality of rights between all Her Majesty’s 
subjects. But this was theory. England felt that she had done 
her duty in announcing the principles. These principles were to 
be carried out by men totally opposed to them. Sometimes 
Hindus are employed in office because they are cheaper. But if 
an Englishman commits a crime, he cannot be arrested, or tried 
by a native constable or magistrate. There is now a legal meas- 
ure under contemplation to give Hindu magistrates the right to try 
English criminals. This has awakened a great excitement among 
the English in India. In each of the native states there is an 
English ‘*‘ Resident.” In India, there is an insect called the cock- 
roach, quite large, with wings and horns. There is also a small 
blue wasp, which settles on the cockroach, and so feeds upon him. 
The British ‘* Resident” is the blue wasp; the cockroaches are the 
nations of India. 

Abstract principles apart from persons cannot govern the world. 
But I trust that the time will come when persons will become one 
with principles, when persons will adopt the rule of him who said: 
*¢ Love your enemies, do good to them that hate you.” The Prince 
of Peace in dying for men, acquired a glory before which the 
crowns of Emperors lose their lustre. 
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Ill. THE LEGAL HISTORY OF THE TELEPHONE. 
BY M. F. TYLER, ESQ., OF NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
(Submitted September 6, 1883.) 


It. will be six years next January since the first telephone was 
applied to commercial use. In January, 1878, a telephone ex- 
change connection, substantially as it exists today, was simultane- 
ously offered to the public in New Haven and in Albany. Today 
over 150,000 people are using the telephone in this country. This 
is a prodigious growth of business, and all the more prodigious as 
it seems to be an entirely new business ; something so new as to 
make one question the wisdom of some utterances accredited to 
Solomon. 

According to the title given to this paper in the prospectus, I 
am to give you the legal history of this business, and yet at the 
outset I encounter this difficulty, that the telephone has not yet 
had time to make what may strictly be called legal history. If 
one unfamiliar with the practical administration of the business 
were at this day to ransack the statute books and reported cases 
in search of telephone law, he would not find matter enough for 
one chapter of even a very brief history. It is proper, therefore, 
for me to tell you that this paper must be regarded only asa 
sketch of this new business from a lawyer’s standpoint. 

In the first place, then, you will excuse me if, for the purpose 
of making subsequent statements more intelligible, I presuppose 
a certain want of familiarity with the very foundations of the 
business, and state briefly the plan on which it is conducted in the 
United States. 

When the invention of Mr. Bell was brought to the attention of 
capitalists, about 1877, a company was formed, to whom were 
sold, with other things, the Bell patents for the United States. 
This company has subsequently acquired a very large number of 
patents bearing upon all departments of the business, covering 
switches, transmitters, different forms of telephones, call-bells, etc. 
After much consideration it adopted the following method of 
developing the business : 

Instead of manufacturing and selling the patented instrument, 
it determined to retain the ownership, not only of the patent right 
but also of the patented property. You will notice that every 
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telephone and transmitter is clearly marked with the words ‘* Prop- 
erty of the American Bell Telephone Co.” To bring the invention 
into use, it licenses other parties to use these instruments, and to 
sublet them for others to use. It receives for this license so much 
each year in the way of rental, but in no case does it part with its 
property in the instrument leased. This right of use of the 
patented invention the company has divided into several distinct 
uses, for each of which is given a specially prepared license. ‘The 
chief of these uses are the ‘‘exchange use,” and the ‘ extra- 
territorial use ;” I will define these farther on. 

This corporation is now known as the American Bell Telephone 
Co. of Boston. As the invention attracted attention, men in dif- 
ferent parts of the country secured licenses to sublet the instru- 
ments, within a defined territory. ‘These licenses were limited in 
two respects, in respect of time and of territorial extent. In this 
way, by the close of the year 1879, much of the territory of the 
United States was covered by temporary licenses. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Edison had invented, and the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
had brought forward, another telephone. A suit was begun be- 
tween the American Bell Telephone Co. and the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., to determine in whom lay priority of invention. 
After a mass of testimony had been taken, this suit was settled 
by a contract entered into in November, 1879, between the Amer- 
ican Bell Telephone Co. and the Western Union Telegraph Co., 
in which the Western Union surrendered all telephone business to 
the American Bell Telephone Co., and licensed the latter as its 
sole licensee to use what telephone inventions it, the Western 
Union, had or might have. In return the American Bell Tele- 
phone Co. pays to the Western Union certain sums as royalties, 
and agrees to make its subsequent contracts with licensees on fixed 
terms arranged in the interests of the Western Union Telegraph Co. 

Up to this time the business had not been profitable. This was 
due partly to the inexperience of those engaged in it, partly to 
the defective character of apparatus, and largely also to the com- 
petition engendered by the Western Union systems. Under the 
contract just referred to, this competition was removed, and the 
Bell Telephone Co. acquired a practical monopoly. The licenses 
whic) it issued after the execution of this contract were limited 
to five years in time; the royalty to be paid for the instruments 
was somewhat increased, but was uniform, and the uses to which 
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the telephone could be applied were restricted. Hitherto the dura- 
tion of time and the amount of rental charged upon instruments 
had varied according to the cleverness with which the licenses 
were negotiated on the part of the licensees. From the time of 
this contract the business began to be remunerative. Money was 
ready to be put into it wherever it could be started. The limita- 
tion of time, however, in the license, soon began to have its effect. 
Large amounts of capital could not be expected to go into a 
business which might have to come to a standstill in a period of 
from five to ten years. It had hitherto been the policy of the 
American Bell Telephone Co. to issue licenses for unoccupied ter- 
ritory to any well-recommended persons or companies, and to ask 
no price therefor except the payment of the rentals. About a 
year after the execution of the contract with the Western Union 
this policy was changed. The process of absorption and consoli- 
dation of the smaller companies began, and with it came the policy 
of issuing permanent licenses, unlimited in time, though still 
limited as to territorial extent, for the life of the patent or patents, 
and to receive therefor, in addition to the royalties, a percentage 
of interest in the capital represented in the business. This is now 
the established policy of the corporation, and it has resulted in its 
becoming a large if not a controlling owner in all local telephone 
properties, saving one or two not very important territories, 

The business, then, is one done under patents primarily ; one in 
which the public comes in contact with the patentee, or the owner 
of the patent. right, only through the medium of a licensee acting 
under a strictly limited and carefully expressed written grant. 

Now, for a moment, let me call your attention to the business 
of a telephone exchange. A telephone exchange consists of a 
larger or smaller number of persons embraced within a radius of 
not more than fifteen miles from a given point, each of whom is 
furnished witi a telephone and call-bell, with a wire running there- 
from to a common central office, in which office is so much and 
such apparatus that any two persons so equipped can be put into 
speaking communication with one another. These are the essen- 
tial elements of an exchange; everything else is an accessory. 
You will note that in this there is nothing essentially of a public 
nature; hardly anything of what lawyers know as a quasi public 
character. It is a kind of club, whose actual membership is 


limited, though its possible membership is an indeterminate num- 
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ber. In fact, however, every exchange practically has one or 
more offices at which the public can, for a small consideration, 
hold communication with any one of the subscribers of the ex- 
change. 

An incident or adjunct of the exchange business is the business 
between exchanges. An exchange under the contracts between 
the American Bell and the Western Union cannot cover a territory 
of more than fifteen miles radius from a given point. Communi- 
cation between exchanges, that is, between points in different ex- 
change territories, is done under what I have referred to as the 
extra-territorial use. So much for a statement of primary facts. 

It is evident at once, that from the lawyer’s point of view, 
there are three departments of this business. The first concerns 
the very foundation of the whole property — the validity of the 
patents owned by the licensing company. The second concerns 
the relations created by the license between the licensing company 
and its licensees, or the persons actually doing the business. The 
third concerns the relations of these operating licensed companies 
to the public at large, and to their subscribers. 

In regard to the patents, it is incumbent upon me to say but 
very little. It is a fact that they have not yet been successfully 
attacked, but that, on the contrary, several decisions have been 
rendered in their support; it is also quite as much a fact that 
their validity, both as regards priority and as regards the scope 
of their claims, has not been settled by the court of last appeal ; 
and also that these very questions are at issue in several suits. 
which are now dragging their weary length along in our federal 
courts. Consequently, anything I could say now on this subject 
would be but a matter of personal opinion which, however inter- 
esting to the stockholders of the company of which I am an ofli- 
cer, could have but little weight with this audience. 

As regards the relations of the operating and licensed compa- 
nies to the licensing company, it may be said that these relations 
in every instance are the subject of carefully drawn and intelli- 
gently executed written contracts ; that they can be readily deter- 
mined by either party thereto; and, moreover, these contracts, so 
far as concerns the relations of the parties to them, have never 
come under the construction of the courts. The licensor and the 
licensee have never disputed over their relations except in private. 
This part of the subject, therefore, has no legal history to which 
the public is entitled. 
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We see ourselves, then, confined to the third division of the 
subject — the relations of the operating and licensed companies to 
the public and to their subscribers. 

In examining the law upon any subject which is at all new» 
there are one or two things first to be remembered. The law, in 
its expression and in its administration, is from its very nature 
concerned more with things as they have been, or as they are, 
than with things as they shall be. Consequently, we find that 
there is no definite and precise provision ever found in the law 
for a future, and as yet unknown, state of facts. The law never 
goes beyond actual experience, and in the department of actual 
experience treats only of those things and those relations which 
have been brought to its attention either through the courts or 
threugh the legislature. Consequently we find there is very little 
of expressed law which directly refers to the telephone business 
as distinct from any other. 

I shall consider what positive law has been made affecting 
telephony by the legislature in any of its forms; then I shall pass 
to such case-made law as has been determined in the causes in- 
volving questions of telephone law which have come to decision 
in the courts, and afterwards I shall mention one or two cases 
which may arise. 

The legislation affecting the business of telephone exchanges is 
to be carefully distinguished from that which affects them in com- 
mon with other corporations. I shall mention only such actual or 
attempted legislation as has been aimed directly at the telephone 
exchange, and of this only such as has been attempted by State 
legislation. Municipal legislation is so local in its character, and 
concerns only such minor interests, and is besides so varying in 
its detail, that no general conclusions can be drawn from it. 

Of general statute legislation, then, let me say, to begin with, 
that considering that the telephone has attracted so much atten- 
tion, and has been the source of so much money-making, grumb- 
ling, speculation and amazement, there has been an astonishingly 
small amount of direct legislation upon it. On the statute book 
of by far the most of the States, the word ‘‘ telephone” does not 
appear. Connecticut, Massachusetts, Missouri and Rhode Island, 
and to some extent Pennsylvania, New York and Iowa, have in- 
troduced the word ‘‘ telephone” into their statutes wherever the 
word * telegraph” appears, thus making telephone companies for 
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all practical purposes identical with telegraph companies. ‘The 
interests that this touches are their organization, their method of 
taxation and reporting to the State treasurer or auditor, their con- 
nection with other lines, their acquisition of rights of way, ete. 
Indiana and Wisconsin have passed laws regarding the organiza- 
tion of telephone companies as such. ‘The Indiana statute has 
one or two peculiarities worthy of notice. In the first place, rail- 
roads are authorized to become stockholders in telephone compa- 
nies. In the next place, stockholders are individually liable to the 
extent of the face value of their stock over and above what they 
have paid upon it. This statute is interesting, also, inasmuch as it 
lays down a rule of damages in case an instrument fails to work. 
No special damages can be recovered. ‘The only damages allowed 
are rebate of rental for the period during which it was unservice- 
able. Minnesota has legislated regarding the setting of poles, 
but in a regulative and not restrictive manner. Wisconsin is the 
only State that has by legislation applied a general rule of policy 
to telephone companies. That was done by a statute passed in 
1882, by which the exchanges are compelled to furnish connection 
to every applicant without discrimination. Under the same cir- 
cumstances everybody, every member of the public must. be treated 
just alike. This settles by statutory declaration a question about 
which there is some doubt in States where such action has not 
been taken; that is, the question whether a telephone company 
is so rendering a public service as to be subject to that law regu- 
lating common carriers, which obliges such a corporation to treat 
all members of the public alike. It also conflicts with a clause 
contained in all the licenses granted by the American Bell Tele- 
phone Co., or rather it renders that clause nugatory. When the 
contract was made between the Western Union and the American 
Bell Telephone Co., after the Western Union had licensed the 
American Bell to use its instruments as sole licensee, and had 
parted with all its own right to use them, the American Bell Tele- 
phone Co. granted to the Western Union a certain portion of the 
patent right in each invention which it owned, no matter how 
received, which grant was the exclusive use of those inventions 
for the purpose of collecting and distributing telegraph messages. 
In pursuance of this part of the contract between these two great 
corporations, and in so far as possible to protect this property 
already granted out of its patent right, the American Bell inserts 
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in each of its licenses a clause to the effect that the licensee, that 
is, the party who is to establish and run the exchange, shall not 
allow any telegraph company, except the Western Union, to be- 
come a subscriber to the exchange, and shall not allow its sub- 
scribers to use the telephone for the transmission of telegraphic 
d'spatches to and from the oflice of any telegraph company except 
that of the Western Union. The licensee, on the other hand, in 
pursuance of this clause of its license, puts into his contract 
with his subscriber an agreement by which the subscriber binds 
himself not to use the instrument for the above purposes. Of 
course, legislation such as has been passed in Wisconsin would 
render the restriction regarding admitting telegraph companies 
as parties to the exchange on the same terms as other persons, 
of no force. Whether it touches the further question of allowing 
telegraph companies other than the Western Union to use the 
telephone as the Western Union uses it, is a question which we 
will consider further on. Wisconsin has also, by a still more 
recent statute, created a general method of license for telephone 
companies, the license being in proportion to their business, and 
taking the place of taxation. And perhaps it is as well to state 
here as anywhere an interesting dispute to which this legislation 
has given rise. In the town of Oshkosh, in Wisconsin, the local 
authorities in exercising their right to regulate the setting of poles 
imposed a local license of an amount so large as to make it a sub- 
stantial tax. The company refused to pay. ‘The local authorities 
cut down one or more of the poles of the company. Then the 
company paid the license, so far as that pole was concerned, under 
protest, reérected it and put their subscribers into connection 
temporarily, gave thirty days’ notice to their subscribers of the 
discontiauance of the business, and are at this day as rapidly as 
possible removing their instruments and abandoning the town.' 
From the very character of the business, telephone companies 
exercise to a limited degree a part of the right of eminent domain 
inherent in the State. For the construction of their works it is 
necessary that private property, especially in the highways, be 
subject to an easement. ‘The questions which arise under this 
exercise of the right of eminent domain have been duly con- 


1The conduct of the exchange in Oshkosh, referred to on page 169, resulted in 
a withdrawal of the offensive demand by the city, and the business continued as 
before. 
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sidered, and on the whole well settled in the history of the tele- 
graph business. But as regards cities, telephone companies have 
to exercise this right so much more extensively that it is probable 
that new sides of this doctrine of eminent domain will be pre- 
sented. It has seemed to me that it is quite within the possibili- 
ties that property may be subject to a right in the telephone 
company to cross it without permission after proper condemna- 
tions. In many cases it is necessary to suspend wires over prop- 
erty which is not actually touched. So far as I know, there has 
been nothing in the decisions of the courts, or in legislation, to 
limit a man’s right to control everything over his land, even if it 
does not rest in any way upon supports fixed to the land. But I 
make the suggestion as indicating one of the possible questions 
that may arise. There has been a vigorous, and I think very just 
assertion of the rights of the public in the highway, in.a case 
which was decided by Judge Thayer, of the Circuit Court of St. 
Louis, and has very recently been affirmed by the Supreme Court 
of Missouri. The case was this: With the consent of the city 
authorities, the company was about to set two poles on Sixth 
street, in St. Louis, near the outer edge of the sidewalk, in front 
of the premises of the Julia Building Association. Under this 
sidewalk was an area connected with the building, and to set the 
poles it would be necessary to bore through the flagstone for the 
distance of about seven feet into the area wall erected at the 
outer edge of and underneath the sidewalk. The owners of the 
building brought a petition for an injunction, which was heard by 
Judge Thayer and dismissed. The Judge says: ‘* The public 
not only have the right to pass over and along the street with 
vehicles and the like, but they have also the right to make any 
other use of the soil in the highway that is conducive to the 
public welfare and convenience. When land is dedicated for 
the purpose of a highway within the limits of a city, without 
other condition than that it is to be used as a highway, it is 
clearly implied that it should be used not only to accommodate 
travel, but to support structures of the kind above indicated— 
(gas, water and sewer pipes, horse and steam railway tracks, 
and telegraph poles), inasmuch as such structures, though 
erected by private capital, are in one sense public servants like 
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the roadway itself.” ‘Then the Judge goes on to say that in that 
State the legislature may authorize the use of the streets of cities 
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and villages for such purposes without making compensation to 
the owners of property abutting thereon, because such use is a 
reasonable and natural use of the highway, and is involved in and 
paid for with the easement created by the highway. And further, 
he regards this right as paramount to any right which individuals 
may claim to make and use excavations under the street for their 
private benefit or convenience. The Judge held that while the 
owner of the building might maintain an action for the wilful 
injury of this area, yet if it became necessary to bore into the 
wall for the purpose of setting a telegraph and telephone pole, the 
wall could be used as a foundation for such structures in the same 
manner and under the same circumstances as the soil of the street 
which the wall displaced. The principle of this case is simply 
this, that the easement of a highway involves the dedication of 
the land for the setting of telegraph poles under and subject to 
the regulations of municipal authority, just as much as it does 
for the passage of teams, or foot-passengers, or animals, over that 
particular piece of soil subject to similar regulations. With this 
rendering of the law a permanent right of way can be acquired 
for telephone companies. We believe that the telephone has 
become so much of a necessity, that this may become the law in 
all States.' It is simply px%iing telegraph and telephone com- 
panies on the footing of horse railroad and gas and water compa- 
nies, as regards their relation to the highway franchise. 

To come now to the relations existing between the telephone 
company and its subscriber. In the first place, these relations are 
definitely fixed by contract. The American Bell Telephone Co. 
compels its licensees to take a written contract from every sub- 
scriber to an exchange. ‘This contract distinctly states what the 
company undertakes to do, and the conditions on which the sub- 
scriber takes his instrument. This subscriber’s contract is in- 
tended principally, so to restrict the uses of the instrument, that 
the provisions of the agreement between the American Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and the Western Union, shall be observed. In that 
instrument the Western Union tried to protect especially the busi- 
ness of the Gold and Stock Co., and its own quotation and asso- 
ciated press work. Consequently market quotations and other 


1The principle of law enunciated in this Missouri case has been declared by the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts to be the doctrine of that State in the recently 
decided case of Pierce et al v. Drew et al, not yet reported. 
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news for publication are contraband over a telephone wire. So 
are messages to be sent by any telegraph company other than 
the Western Union. The penalty of a breach of these provisions 
of his contract by the subscriber is the forfeiture of his right to 
have the telephone at all. 

In New Jersey, New York, Kentucky, Ohio, and more recently 
in Connecticut, attempts have been made either to restrict the 
building of telephone lines, or to put them under ground, or to 
prescribe their rates of charges. But although bills for these 
various purposes have been introduced into the legislatures of one 
or more of tzese States, nothing has come of any of them. Per- 
haps the most serious was the underground bill in the legislature 
of New York in the last session. It may be well here to state, 
as I think I am able to state from the point of view of telephone 
management, the position of those engaged in the business on 
the subject of putting wires under ground. I believe that I ex- 
press the opinion of the best practical managers of telephone 
systems, when I say that were it possible to operate a system 
successfully with underground wires, it would be to the advantage 
of the company to build their plant in that way. The real, sub- 
stantial, and to my mind as yet unanswered objection to putting 
the wires of telephone companies underground, is that as yet 
discovered and made public, there is no system of so building the 
wires which will enable a large exchange to operate. We do not 
want to do it, simply because we cannot do ‘t. Experiments have 
been tried in various directions, and in every instance where they 
have been tried without prejudice, and without pecuniary interest, 
they have failed. The only experiment in this country of which 
we have reports of successful results are those which have been 
carried on ia the interest of some patented system which is looking 
for pecuniary returns. In the operation of exchanges today, a 
very large amount of the operating expense is that which is in- 
curred in maintaining these systems of aerial lines. A successful 
system of subterranean lines, though costing more in the first in- 
stance, would, I believe, be for the advantage of telephone com- 
panies. ‘The trouble is, such a system does not yet exist. 

This comprises briefly about all the State legislative history of 
the telephone business, and it will be seen at once that hardly any 
questions of importance have been settled. When, for instance, 


we begin to examine into such a matter as taxation, we are cast 
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into inextricable confusion. As yet telephone companies do not 
extend much beyond State limits. I believe, however, that the 
time is not very far distant when the number of independent tele- 
phone companies in the United States will be comparatively small. 
They will from natural causes become grouped and consolidated 
into a few large and territorially extensive corporations. ‘Then 
the question of taxation will be one of very great interest. Of 
course it is well known that the whole matter of taxation of cor- 
porations in our States is in a deplorable condition. There is no 
uniformity of principle in the different States, and within the limits 
of a single State the widest range of practice has been found. It 
is especially difficult to establish any equitable method of taxation 
for a business like that of the telephone, where the value of the 
property used can be made so great or so very small according to 
the standpoint from which it is viewed. It has always seemed to 
me that the true method of appraisal was one which was based, 
not at all upon the amount of capital actually spent in the plant, 
nor upon the capital which this plant was supposed to represent 
in the form of stock, but upon the amount of business done within 
the limits of any State as represented by gross receipts. This 
system, however, has been applied to telephones in but very few 
instances. It would take the rest of the afternoon to describe all 
the methods under which they are taxed, and the result would be 
of no value. 

To sum up, then, in regard to positive legislation, I may say, 
first, that it is the tendency, though by no means universal, to 
regard telephone companies in most respects as telegraph com- 
panies, and this tendency is indicated either by direct legislation 
or by implication in the administration of existing statutes ; sec- 
ond, that the terms on which exchanges shall serve their custom- 
ers have as yet been almost uninterfered with; third, that the 
most that has been done has been done by the local authorities in 
the way of regulating by general statute the building of lines and 
the exercise of the franchise which the companies generally enjoy 
on the highways. 

Turning now to the law that is not made in the legislatures, 
but in the courts, we find a still greater want of material for his- 
tory than in the other departments of our subject. Telephone 
companies as a rule are peaceable, and avoid fights. Very few of 
the companies have been sued, and in those that have been sued 
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questions of general interest have come up in but few cases. 
The question of the validity of that clause in the license to which 
I have already referred, which forbids the exchange to furnish 
connection to any telegraph company without the consent of the 
American Bell Tclephone Co., and which forbids the use of the 
telephone for the collection and distribution of telegraph messages 
by parties other than the Western Union, has been brought to the 
courts in two States ; in Ohio and in Connecticut. In Ohio, man- 
damus was brought by the American Union Telegraph Co., to 
compel a telephone company to give this connection. The ques- 
tion was decided against the telephone company in the court 
below, and went up on appeal to the court of errors. Consolida- 
tion of the telegraph companies ensued before the case was 
argued, and as a result it was submitted without argument, and a 
pro forma opinion was entered supporting the mandamus. In 
Connecticut, the American Rapid Telegraph Co. attempted the 
same thing, and the case was defended by the Connecticut Tele- 
phone Co. Mandamus was refused in the lower court, and in the 
court of appeals that judgment was affirmed, and the validity of 
the contract established so far as that State is concerned. It was 
held in substance that the restriction was one which the patentee 
had a right to make; that the exchange held nothing under the 
patents but what was expressly granted; that this right was ex- 
pressly reserved, and consequently the exchange had no power to 
execute a mandamus should the court issue one. The question 
whether or not a telephone company was a common carrier was 
not discussed by the court (49 Conn. Reports, 352). 

The Louisville Company have had a contest over another 
though similar question, that is, whether they are obliged to 
furnish connection to any one who asks it. In their case the 
question arose in connection with their carriage service. It seems 
that the company was running a livery stable, from which they 
sent carriages to their subscribers as they were called for by 
telephone. ‘They refused to rent telephones to livery men. A 
competing livery establishment asked for a mandamus to compel 
the company to give them telephone connection, thus bringing 
them into direct and favorable competition with one department 
of the business of the exchange. The case was decided against 
the exchange in the lower court on the ground that the company 
was doing a public business, was the public servant in the nature 
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of a common earricr, and must furnish to all alike, even to com- 
petitors.. The case was appealed, but before it could be argued 
the exchange sold its carriage business, and the matter was by 
mutual consent dropped. The opinion of the lower court is pub- 
lished in the September number of the Kentucky Law Journal for 
1881, on page 144. It will be found that the chancellor based 
his decision upon the opinion of Judge Thayer in the case of the 
American Union Telegraph Co. vs. the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Missouri, in which the question already referred to of telegraph 
connection was brought up. This St. Louis case was not carried 
beyond the lower court because of the intervention of consoli- 
dation. 

Still it is impossible for any contract, so framed that men gen- 
erally will sign it, to cover all possible conditions or contingen- 
cies. Circumstances will arise, and have arisen, not contemplated 
by the contract, and while very little if any law has been author- 
itatively enunciated by the courts on any of these questions, still 
it is worth while to look at them. One of the questions that 
earliest arose was the responsibility of the telephone company for 
accuracy in the transmission of messages. The theory of the 
telephone exchange is that the patron of the exchange sends his 
own message, and receives his answer directly from the person 
with whom he communicates, without the intervention of a third 
intelligence. The actual fact is, that in long distance talking the 
operator at the exchange often becomes the medium of repetition. 
I suppose it will be confessed that where one subscriber talks 
directly to the other, there is no question of responsibility on the 
part of the telephone company. The exchange then can in no 
way control the message. It knows nothing of its contents, and 
is responsible for nothing but the working of the means of com- 
munication between the two parties interested. If the person 
vaulling is put into communication with the person for whom he 
asks, and the communication proceeds, whatever may result from 
that communication of loss or damage, or injury to the feelings of 
either person, the telephone company cannot be held responsible. 
It is no more responsible than the carrier of a note, who is igno- 


rant of the contents, could be responsible for an insult or deception 
which that note might contain. The question, however, becomes 
more complicated when the operator takes the message from the 
sender and transmits it by his own word to the receiver. Where 
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this becomes the fixed custom of the exchange, it would be a 
grave question whether the company were not responsible for 
ordinary care and diligence to secure accuracy in the transmission 
of the message, and it is not improbable that the court might 
hold that such care would require the repetition of the message 
by the operator to the sender, in order to be sure that he had it 
correctly. As to the responsibility of the company for the failure 
of instruments to work, I suppose that from the ordinary rule of 
law special damages could not be granted unless special neglect 
and want of ordinary care on the part of the exchange could be 
proved. Undoubtedly a rebate of rent for the time during which 
the instrument was inoperative could be claimed. Analogous to 
the question of responsibility for messages, is the one as to what 
control the company can have of the instrument to prevent its 
use for unlawful and immoral purposes. This was an unsettled 
question until very recently, but by a recent decision (of a lower 
court to be sure) in one of the western States, a company was 
justified in removing an instrumeat from a subscriber’s premises 
because of improper use. 

I believe that in what I have said is contained all of what can, 
with any propriety, be called the legal history of this invention. 
I doubt very much whether there will ever be enunciated any 
body of law which can be denominated ‘‘ telephone law,” as dis- 
tinct from other law, to the degree in which we speak of ‘‘ tele- 
graph law’’ or ‘‘ railroad law.” Though the business is new, it is 
so analogous in character to the business of telegraphing, rail- 
roading and expressage,—analogous though not identical,—that I 
think the probabilities are that as in the development and per- 
manence of the business one and another question is brought be- 
fore the courts, each will be decided not only on the principles of 
telegraph and other law, but directly by that law. Telegraph 
law will so far as applicable be telephone law. After an experi- 
ence of four or five years in the business, both as a lawyer and 
an officer of a telephone company, I am unable to see what ques- 
tions can arise that cannot be so decided. It is true that the 
peculiar and dependent manner in which the business is carried 
on, being that of the business of licensees instead of independent 
owners, may raise some questions in which the properties of pat- 
ent law, and the peculiar rights of patentees as against the inter- 
ference of State legislation or State judicial construction, may 
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cause the determination of some questions in a manner very dif- 
ferent from what they would be determined if those who are oper- 
ating were actual owners of these instruments. It is of course 
well understood that a patentee is governed in the commercial 
management and development of his patent only by his own 
pecuniary interest, subject to police regulations. The principles 
of public policy such as have been evoked to sustain somewhat 
strained decisions in some of our western States, notably in the 
elevator cases in Illinois, cannot be applied to this species of 
property. Dedication to public use would involve, as regards a 
patent right, a direct contradiction of the terms of the patent 
granted. It would be an abdication on the part of the patentee 
of the rights which the federal government has given him. What 
federal legislation may do I would not undertake to say. The 
business now is one in which there is no competition. I see no 
reason to believe that there will be any competition for a long 
series of years. Legislators and many would-be public bene- 
factors, who are but imperfectly acquainted with the facts, may 
find this ‘* monopoly” a favorite subject of attack. They have 
always known how to manage large business interests, whether 
railroads, telegraphs, or anything in the nature of corporation 
business, much better than the trained minds that are devoted to it. 
We cannot expect an interest of such importance, and in which 
apparently the profits are so large, to escape their attention. I 
do not, however, believe that it will be possible to effect very 
serious modifications of the business, or to create any legal his- 
tory which shall be peculiar to it, until the protection of the patent 
laws of the United States has been removed. 
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AN ADDRESS BY JOHN M. GREGORY, LL. D., OF THE UNITED STATES CIVIL 
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(Read September 6, 1883.) 


Within the year, Civil Service reform has passed from the 
domain of theory to the domain of facts. A year ago it was a 
question to be agitated and answered ; to day, it is a system to be 
enforced. Seldom in the history of peoples has a great social or 
political cause come to so sudden a triumph. In November, the 
American people spoke their mind through the ballot boxes. On 
December 28, the Senate passed the Civil Service bill, only five 
voices dissenting, and on January 5, the House of Representatives 
passed the bill by a vote of 155 to 47. January 16, the President 
affixed his approving signature and the bill became a law of the 
land. The 1st of March, the commissioners nominated by the 
President were confirmed by the Senate, and March 9 they took 
the oath of office and entered upon their work. May 7, the new 
Civil Service Rules formulated by the commission were promul- 
gated by the President, and June 19, the first Civil Service exam- 
inations were held at Chicago and New Orleans. Before July 16, 
the day fixed by the act itself for appointments to commence 
under its provisions, examinations had been held for twenty of 
the twenty-three post-offices, and nine of the eleven customs dis- 
tricts coming under the rules, and a general examination for the 
several executive departments at Washington. Since that date, 
examinations have been held for the remaining offices, and a second 
series has been held in nearly all, to replenish the registers of 
eligibles, and provide an adequate supply of approved applicants 
to fill vacancies, actual or anticipated. 

Appointments were made from the lists of the examined, in 
several cases, before the law required the candidates to be taken 
from those lists, showing the ready disposition of the appointing 
officers to accept the new order of things. Appointments from 
the registers of eligibles have now begun all along the line, and 
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the system may claim to be fairly inaugurated. The law met with 
a cordial reception from all the heads of the offices coming under 
its provisions. Many of them declared they-had been compelled 
to anticipate its requirements, and to inaugurate a sort of Civil 
Service reform of their own, to enable them to carry on success- 
fully the business of their offices. From all quarters comes a con- 
stantly increasing volume of approval of its-provisions. The 
enactment of the law, and the promulgation of the rules, have 
acted as missionary forces, and have probably made more converts 
in six months than all the reform associations had been able to do 
in ten years. There is a popular power and argument in a statute 
that cannot be found in the most eloquent speech. <A law is pub- 
lie opinion, not struggling in debate and waiting for a majority, 
but crystalized into a statute, with the majority legally arrayed on 
its side, and armed to enforce it. Thousands who listened with 
little interest, or with vague distrust to the plans of reformers, as 
to an untried scheme which a coming generation might venture to 
approve, now recognize that scheme as a fact accomplished, a plan 
in operation whose feasibility is proven, and whose usefulness is 
no longer to be questioned. 

Civil Service reform has come to stay. The chiselled statue can 
never again be hidden in the quarry whence it was taken, nor the 
builded ship be turned again into forest oaks. Partisans eager 
for spoils may attempt to discredit it. Doubting and unfriendly 
congressmen may desire to repeal the law, or to cripple it by hos- 
tile amendment; but no party can long or successfully brave the 
will of the instructed American people. The system may be 
changed, enlarged and improved, but it is here to remain, a part 
of our system of government. The evident cuty of the hour is 
to study it and make it known. To this work I dedicate this 
opportunity. 

The Civil Service Act itself was formed by the union of two 
bills, distinct in scope and purpose. The first was the so-called 
Pendleton bill, which sought to fill the administrative service of 
the country by competitive examinations. The second was a bill 
championed chiefly by Senator Hawley, and aimed against political 
assessments. These two bills represented the two great distinctive 
aims of Civil Service reform: (1.) the creation of a pure and 
efficient service for the country; (2.) the total separation of that 
service from party politics. If the latter object was held more 
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prominently in view by the advocates of reform, it was because 
evil always commands attention before the good which it mars or 
hinders. The physician always attacks disease, knowing that if 
he can stop the morbific action, nature itself will restore the 
functional activities of health. The Spoils System was a disease 
which had fastened itself upon the political life and institutions of 
the Republic, and to stay the ravages of this disease was evidently 
the first step to any true and adequate reform. ‘The intrusion of 
party workers and party activities into the offices devoted to the 
public business, had opened wide the doors for all kinds of abuses. 
Poverty of service, and neglect of duty, were palliated by a show 
of zeal in the party cause or caucus. ‘The lines of discipline grew 
indistinct in the presence of this element, so foreign to the pur- 
poses of the office. On the other hand, the presence of a body of 
paid partisans, whose energies could be used in so many ways in 
the management of a campaign, and above all, the contributions 
that could be forced from clerks who owed their places to party 
favor, and might lose them by the failure to carry an election, 
polluted the very sources of service, and tended to turn the forces 


which were designed to do the work of the people, into agencies 
to defeat the popular voice and will. If, as is doubtless true, the 
greater number of clerks and officials have remained comparatively 
true to their trusts, performing faithfully the public work, and 
trying for the public good, it has been in spite of the poisonous 
and palsying influence of the system under which they have worked, 
and not because of it. 


We have seen the poor victim of consumption continue to relish 
and digest his food, and to perform regularly, and with seeming 
health, most of the functions of life, notwithstanding the terrible 
disease which was feeding upon some vital organ and slowly wast- 
ing the very tissues of the body. The friends of the patient have 
shut their eyes to the dread disorder, and kept alive their hopes, 
and the hopes of the doomed victim, by pointing to the show of 
healthful action still remaining, and to functional energies as 
yet untouched. So, formerly in England, and more recently in 
this country, the disbelievers in Civil Service reform resented all 
charges of political disease, and pointed to the public service, still 
so largely excellent and vigorous, as proof that no danger lurked 
in the political system, and no change was demanded in plans of 
administration. Grave statesmen, in the mother country, and 
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here at home, have put themselves on record with this foolish 
objection to reform, that the Civil Service was already good 
enough, and that it showed evident signs of vigor in spite of the 
party work imposed upon it, and the party despotism which traded 
upon its places. As well disregard the leak in a ship, because, 
forsooth, the engine still does its work, and the vessel keeps on its 
course. 


THe Hawtey BI1t. 


It was the purpose of the Hawley Bill, which now forms the 
concluding sections of the Civil Service law, to strike at one of the 
chief partisan abuses of the service by prohibiting political assess- 
ments. The hundred thousand officials, clerks and employés were, 
under the old system, to any party in power, an unfailing and 
almost inexhaustible source of funds for political purposes. ' Every 
one, even women and messenger boys, might be appealed to, and 
almost compelled to contribute to the election campaign purse, 
urged by the fear of going out with their party if the election was 
lost, or of being turned out for not contributing if the election 
was won. To prevent this dangerous abuse of partisan power the 
Hawley Bill strictly forbids all Senators, Representatives and 
delegates in Congress, sitting or elect, and all officers of the 
Government, executive, judicial, military or naval, and all clerks 
and employés in any branch, bureau or department of the Govern- 
ment, to either solicit or recive, directly or indirectly, from any 
other such officer, clerk or employé, ‘‘ any assessment, subscription 
or contribution for any political purpose whatever.” It also 
prohibits all other persons from soliciting or receiving such contri- 
butions of money or other valuables in any room, building, navy- 
yard, fort or arsenal of the United States. It further stringently 
forbids all discharge, promotion or degradation, and all promises 
and threats thereto, ‘‘for giving or withholding or neglecting to 
make any contribution” for any political purpose. And, finally, 
it directly inhibits every officer, clerk and other person in the 
service of the United States, from giving or handing over to any 
other officer or employé, including all members of Congress, any 
money or other valuable thing, on account of, or to be applied to, 
the promotion of any political object whatever. All these prohib- 
ited acts are declared to be misdemeanors, and are made punish- 
able with fine and imprisonment. If these provisions of the law are 
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fairly enforced and obeyed, they will drive out of the Government 
offices at once, and keep out forever, the corrupt and corrupting in- 
fluences which have tended to turn those offices into shambles of 
official honesty and of public liberty. They cut, as with a stroke 
of the cimeter of Saladin, every nerve and vein and artery of 
mercenary political connection between the subordinate civil 
servants and their political chiefs... The officers and other employés 
of the Government may still bear their part in the political contests 
of their country, but it will be as citizens, not as officials, and it 
must be outside of all official places, persons and relations. The 
temple of the public service and all its courts must be cleansed of 
all buyers and sellers of offices and votes. Men may and doubt- 
less will sometimes violate these prohibitions just as men continue 
to steal and commit other prohibited crimes, but the law of the 
land is clear and full against them, and they make themselves 
criminals by every violation of the statute. 

We may speak the more freely of these things, because both of 
the great political parties have sinned in these abuses of the public 
service, and if the party now in power sinned last because last 
favored with opportunity, it has voluntarily disrobed itself of its 
power of sinning by proposing and adopting this stringent law. 


Tue PenpiLeton BIL. 

The bill introduced by Mr. Pendleton, did not neglect to prohibit 
the enforcement of political proscriptions and contributions, but 
its main aim was to accomplish the more direct and complete 
reform of the Civil Service, by providing for the selection 
of Government clerks and employés on the basis of personal 
fitness; and, by consequence, excluding personal and _ political 
influence in procuring appointments. As the Hawley Bill 
attacked the pecuniary element in political preferment, this 
attacked the personal. The former sought to free Government 
servants from political taxation ; the latter aimed to free them from 
political domination and dependence. The one would accomplish 
its purpose by simple and plain prohibition, the other by the 
substitution of a new system of appointments,—the putting of 
competitive examinations in place of Congressional or other polit- 
ical recommendation or dictation. ‘The Hawley Bill forbade a 
great crime against the Republic. The Pendleton Bill wrought a 
great revolution in the Government, and inaugurated a new civic 
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system for the country. This system it is important that every 
good citizen shall understand, in order that he may intelligently 
support it. Its main features may be defined as follows : 


(1.) Tue Commission. 


Like the English Civil Service System, ours lodges the practical 
management of the system in the hands of a Civil Service Commis- 
sion. The United States Civil Service Commission is composed 
of three Commissioners, of equal rank and authority, appointed by 
the President, and confirmed by the Senate. This Commission 
differs from the former Civil Service Commission under President 
Grant in the important fact that the office of the Commissioners is 
distinctly created by law, and this law defines their duties and 
prescribes their salaries. They thus take their place among the 
permanent and responsible officers of the Government. The 
President is made by the Constitution the head of the administra- 
tive forces of the Government. He is the chief appointing officer, 
and by himself, or through his Secretaries, the heads of the several 
departments, he appoints most of the officers and employés of the 
Civil Service. The Civil Service Commission is created by the 
law to assist the President in this important function of his office. , 
At his request, they aid him in the preparation of civil service 
rules, which, when promulgated by him, become binding on all the 
executive officers of the Government. These rules, the Commis- 
sion is charged to carry into effect, and to it is thus committed 
the general management of the system. 


(2.) Tue Competitive Examination. 


The second great feature of the system is the use of the compet- 
itive examination. The law provides that no officer or clerk in 
the classified Civil Service (that is, the service at the departments 
in Washington, and in the post offices and customs districts 
included under the law), shall be appointed, employed or promoted 
without having first passed an examination, or been shown to 
belong to some class exempted from examination under the law 
or rules. 

The aims of the examination, as declared by the law, are, jirst, 
to test ‘‘the fitness of applicants for the public service ;” and, 
second, to ‘‘test the relative capacity and fitness of the persons 
examined.” These two aims are nearly distinct, though possible 
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to be united. The first ascertains the actual qualifications of each 
applicant ; the second ascertains the comparative merits of two or 
more applicants. The former is the common aim of what are 
usually called ‘‘pass examinations.” The latter is the proper 
purpose of the competitive examination. The competitive exami- 
nations of the Civil Service are to serve both uses: jirst, to admit 
to the register of eligibles and to the service, none but competent 
persons ; second, to select from applicants who appear, the most 
competent, and present them for appointment in the order of their 
merit and fitness. So far as the examinations are competitive, it 
evidently matters little whether they are high or low in character, 
since, in either case, the best man will stand highest. But as far 
as they are designed to serve as ‘‘pass examinations,” to test 
positive fitness, they must be adapted in grade and character to 
measure the intelligence and qualifications required. 

Much of the law and of the rules is occupied with this subject 
of examinations. The system, indeed, hinges on these. It is 
through its examinations that it proposes to select, henceforth, the 
clerks and subordinate officials of the Government. Against this 
feature of the system, the heaviest objections of its opponents 
have been and will be brought. It is the examination which shuts 
out the political influence and the spoils system; for, if the appli- 
cant passes at a sufficiently high grade, he does not need political 
influence ; if he does not so pass, no political influence can help 
him. 

The importance of the subject demands a more particular dis- 
cussion. The objections most frequently urged against the system 
are these two: (1.) The examinations must be of a merely 
literary or scholastic character, no other being thought possible. 
(2.) No such examination can fairly test »>:ctical qualities, such 
as honesty, industry, skill and experience. The best reply to 
these objections is to describe the system that has been adopted 
and is now in use. 


THe EXAMINATION Fourro.p. 


The examinations actually made are fourfold. 

(1.) The application paper, which the applicant must make 
under oath, is a rigid inquest into the age, nativity, residence, 
health and physical condition; present and previous business; 
education and experience. If these are satisfactory, (2.) next 
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comes the competitive examination into the penmanship, orthogra- 
phy, knowledge of numbers and accounts, ability to use the 
mother tongue, to write a letter, and knowledge of the geography, 
history and government of our own country. If the candidate 
passes above 65 per cent. on the first three of these subjects, 
(the writing, orthography, arithmetic and accounts,) his name is 
placed on the register of eligibles to await his turn to be certified 
when vacancies occur. (3.) When his name is reached on the list 
it is sent in with three others to the appointing officer, and from 
the four this officer selects the one he prefers. This constitutes a 
third virtual examination, for the appointing power has a right to 
inspect the papers, and to see the persons, and, although each 
name must be sent in three times, (in Washington twice to each 
department, or fourteen times in all,) still amy one may be 
rejected, though not all. (4.) Nor do the examinations end 
with this selection. The first appointment is always for a pro- 
bationary period of six months. This is a six months’ examina- 
tion into the practical and staying qualities of the applicant. No 
cramming can avail him here. He is on trial to test his inmost 
and fullest capacity and if he fails to make good the promise of 
the three preceding examinations, he is finally dismissed. If 
under this plan the government fails to get good clerks, the fault 
will be, not in the system, but in the negligence of the men that 
operate it. No great commercial or railroad corporation could 
take sounder or ‘more searching methods than these to procure 
good and competent clerks‘ and agents. Is any other answer 
needed to those who would discredit the Civil Service system by 
objecting to the inadequacy of any and all examinations? 

But we need not, and do not, yield to the objection that the 
literary examination is so uncertain. It is by no means so futile 
and indecisive as is frequently affirmed. Good scholarship, in 
nineteen cases out of twenty, is proof of brightness of parts, of 
industry, and of readiness in the acquirement of facts—the very 
qualities which go to make an intelligent, trustworthy and use- 
ful clerk or public officer. The mere ‘* book-worm,” idle and 
impracticable in all things else, is not the common product of our 
schools. If he is, then the American people are greatly mistaken 
in their belief in the value and importance of education, and they 
are committing a most egregious folly in maintaining such costly 
school systems,—expending $100,000,000 annually to turn bright 
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boys and girls into lazy, incompetent ‘‘ book-worms,”—the poor- 
est of all the grubs. If the objection means that the young man 
fresh from the schools has not as much business experience as the 
man who has been at work in the business world ten or more 
years, the fact is too plain for debate; but, it is a baseless 
assumption that the school boy fresh from school, will pass the 
examination better than the man of experience. The’ testimony 
from the Civil Service examiners in the New York Custom House 
is that business men from 30 to 35 years of age pass the best 
examination. Even the literary examination then brings to the 
front the best practical men. 

The Spoils System selects without examination. Has its success 
been such as to evince that examinations are needless? Gen. 
Garfield is said to have estimated that 30 per cent. of the clerks 
in Washington are incompetent or useless. <A chief clerk of 
large experience affirmed to me that one-third of the clerks do 
two-thirds of the work. Whatever may be the truth in these 
statements, it is safe to say that not a Department or Bureau can 
be found in Washington in which there are not incompetent or 
inefficient clerks whom the head of the Department or the chief 
of the Bureau would be glad to be rid of. If the system of exam- 
inations shall give no better results than the Spoils System, it will 
be very speedily condemned. 


Tue Reav Issue. 

The real issue between the old system and the new lies in this 
question of examinations. The advocates or partisans of the old 
system deny the utility of examinations, and vaunt the value of 
personal inspection, or of recommendations which are supposed to 
come from personal knowledge or inspection. The official of the 
old school has a sort of ‘‘ thumb rule” for judging candidates for 
office under him. Give him a fair look at the man, and he is sure 
he can decide at once upon his capacity and general working qual- 
ities. He cannot conceive that any such inquest into character, 
attainments and capacity as the Civil Service rules provide for, 
can be equal to the off-hand judgment he forms of any and all 
applicants. ._ It is not uncommon for men to overestimate their 
power of judging their fellow men. Every man wishes to see for 
himself the man whom he is to employ. He fancies that he will 
be able to discover in looks or demeanor, in speech or action or 
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dress, some sure indication of the candidate’s ability, character 
and trustworthiness. And yet, scarcely a day passes that shrewd 
and experienced business men do not find themselves deceived in 
the people they employ. Every wise man knows that only long 
probation can test the value of the surface showing, and bring to 
light the real qualities and working powers of an applicant. And 
this probation the Civil Service rules provide for. 

Carefully considered, these rules provide for all that personal 
inspection relies on, and far more systematically arranged and 
more thoroughly carried out. As already stated, first comes the 
preliminary inquiry as to the applicant’s antecedents, made under 
oath, and supported by the written certificates of not less than 
three worthy men, who affirm on honor the length of time they have 
known the man, their belief in the truth of his statements and their 
own readiness to trust him. Would not the prudent official or 
business man make such enquiries? Then comes the examination 
into the intelligence and scholarship. This, too, the official and 
the business man would like to know, and this examination they 
make in some indirect way, but with far less thoroughness than 
the Civil Service rules accomplish it. If this examination of 
scholarship counts for little in determining the character of the 
man, still it counts for something, and at least gives assurance that 
he has learned to read, write and cypher, and that he can do these 
things much better than many others and passably well. But if 
the business man would not stop with this examination. neither 
does the Civil Service system. It provides for the personal inspec- 
tion which is so much praised and counted on. Four names are 
sent to the appointing officer, and, if he has time and wishes it, 
he can summon the men and Jook them over, exercising his keen- 
est judgment of character and of appearances. It is true he must 
take one of the four, but they are picked men to begin with, having 
been examined and certified in the most important particulars. 

It is no slight confirmation of the value of the system that in 
most cases the first man of the four is taken without further in- 
quiry, and experience proves this to be wise and safe. No really 
sagacious man puts such confidence in mere personal appearances, 
or in his power to interpret the a, that he is willing to put his first 
impressions against all which careful inquiry and examination have 
revealed. In business affairs, he would say to an applicant thus 
thoroughly vouched for, ‘* I will take you and try you;” and tiis 
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is precisely what the Civil Service system says, ‘‘'Take the man 
and try him.” It requires that the first appointment, in every 
ease, shall be for the probationary period of six months, and 
makes it the duty, morever, of every officer, under whom the pro- 
bationer serves, to keep watch, and to report in writing, upon the 
character and value of the service rendered, and also upon the 
character and qualifications of the man. Thus what the shrewd 
business man does for himself, or by his foreman or agent, with- 
out system, the Civil Service does regularly and systematically for 
the whole range of appointing officers. 

The answer to the issue, examination versus no examination ; 
or, rather, of careful, systematic examinations made by experts 
and put in writing, versus examinations made irregularly and 
hastily by the head of an office, or by some irresponsible political 
friend, is complete, and, to every fair-minded man, satisfactory. 
But the whole truth is not told without saying that commonly, 
under the old system, the sagacious personal inspection was rarely 
left free to do its best in selecting the best man. The pressure of 
partisans and friends forbade the appointing officer to select whom 
he pleased, and every such officer will say he has sometimes, if 
not always, been forced to appoint the poorer man, or lose friends 
and make enemies. ; 


30ARDS OF EXAMINERS. 

(3.) The next feature of the new system asking attention is 
that of the Boards of Examiners. These boards are required by 
the law to be selected from those already in the official service of 
the United States. This provision accomplishes two useful ob- 
jects: (1.) Economy in expenditures; since these officers are 
already under pay by the Government, and no additional pay is 
at present provided for this work. (2.) It secures, as examiners, 
experienced, practical men, who are familiar with the wants of 
the service. Thus far, the examiners, selected with the hearty 
concurrence of the heads of departments and offices, are men of 
high rank and large experience in their respective offices,— chief 
clerks and chiefs of divisions, all of them men of known reputa- 
tion for probity and good judgment. Every office was visited per- 
sonally by some member of the commission, accompanied by some 
experienced official detailed from the departments at Washington, 
and the selections thus carefully made, secured, at the outset, the 
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confidence of the several communities in which the examiners 
reside, for the system they were to administer. The character and 
completeness of the work already done by them have proved the 
wisdom of selection. They constitute an intelligent and stanch 
body-guard of the new system, ready both to enforce and to 
defend it. 

(4.) Only one other feature of the law can be noticed now, 
viz.: the limitation of its first application, and the provision for 
its extension. To give opportunity for the gradual introduction 
of the system, the act provided that at first it should apply only 
to the service in the departments in Washington, and to such post 
offices and custom districts as employed not less than fifty persons. 
These were found to include twenty-three post offices and eleven 
custom districts. The whole number of persons falling under the 
Civil Service Rules is not accurately determined, but it probably 
falls short of 15,000 out of the 110,000 persons said to be em- 
ployed in the public service of the United States. This would 
leave 95,000 to be appointed under the old system, and keep alive 
and active the spoils system with all its pressure on the members 
of Congress and the appointing officers. This fact must be borne 
in mind in any judgment as to the apparent result of the system. 
It needs to be considered also that the civil list of the country in- 
cludes over 48,000 postmasters, whom nobody at present proposes 
to bring under civil service rules, and to these must be added 
25,000, or 30,000 laborers, and others, excepted from the examina- 
tions by the law or rules. If office-seekers still run the caucuses, 
and work at elections, and infest the capital of the nation, let it be 
remembered that it is not because the Civil Service law has failed 
of its end, but because that law is, for a time, restricted in its 
reach. The act lodges in the hands of the President the authority 
to extend the system to other offices with less than fifty employés, 
and from the heartiness with which President Arthur has acted in 
the inauguration of the system, we have a right to expect an order 
for its extension as soon as he deems it practicable. No one 
knows better than he how meagre and inadequate must be the 
results, and how uncertain the tenure, of the system while it re- 
mains restricted to so few offices, and while the old system is 
allowed to retain so large a part of the public service in its grasp. 
Grave questions, and not a few difliculties, will be met in extend- 
ing the law to the smallest offices; but I can see no difficulty in 
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extending it at once to all post offices and customs districts having 
as many as twenty-five persons in the service. 





ConcLusions. 





It is too soon to predict results, but it is not too soon to say 
that much that was promised by the Civil Service reformers is 
already beginning to appear in the offices where the system has been 
introduced. ‘The pressure for place, and especially the pressure 
on political grounds, has nearly disappeared. Applicants have a i 
learned that they must submit to examination, and that when ex- : 
amined, it is merit and not politics that can give them favor. No 
question has been asked by the examiners, and it is believed none 
has been asked by the appointing officers, concerning the political 
opinions of the applicant. Men of both political parties have 
been appointed without question and without distinction. In one 
office, it is reported that the first two appointees were both of the 
opposition party. If the system shall accomplish this one result, 
to take the Civil Service out of politics, and politics out of the 
service, it will benefit both politics and the service, aud thus free 
the republic from a serious and growing danger and shame. , . 

But while we forbear to predict results, it must be evident that 
this Civil Service System has a higher and grander mission than 
the curing of a political disorder. Wide as may become the duties 
and destinies of the Government itself, so wide must extend the 
executive agencies by which that Government shall meet its re- 
sponsibilities and accomplish its work. The Civil Service is to the 
administration working hands, watching eyes, listening ears, and 
carrying feet. It is through these 100,000 officials, clerks and 
employés, that it transports and distributes the mails, collects the 
revenues, watches the coast, manages the public domain, and does 
all the thousand things which a great Government must do for its 
people. Practical governing is administration, and administration 
is the work of the Civil Service. Whatever affects the integrity 
and efficiency of that service affects the administrative energy of 
the Government. The very power of the Government to carry on 
plans of public good depends upon the intelligence and efficiency ‘ 
of the persons whose services it must employ. Civil service re- 
form, therefore, touches to the utmost limits, all that the Govern- 
ment may be called on to do. 

Recent events have called up afresh the question of a postal 
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telegraph system under Government control. Years ago, wise 
men felt that the telegraph work belonged as properly to the 
Government as the postal work, and for the same reasons. The 
telegraph is but a branch of the postal work. But the fatal objec- 
tion to the Government telegraph was the immense increase it 
implied of the Government patronage, the extension of the Civil 
Service, and, consequently, of the chances of political corruption. 
It now seems probable that the postal telegraph is to be added to 
the postal letter system, and it may be extended like the latter till 
its wires reach every village in the country; and if the new Civil 
Service system shall continue successful, this great addition to the 
work of the Government can be made safely, without harmful 
increase of patronage, and without disturbance to political life. 
So, too, the gigantic growth of the railroad system with the 
overshadowing monopolies to which it has given birth; the stock 
gambling which feeds upon it, and the enormous private fortunes 
of railway kings, which make their possessors dangerous to the 
public good, if not to liberty itself, may, at no distant day, demand 
that the Government shall assume control, if not ownership of 
these great highways of the people’s travel and traffic, and manage 
them for the public good. If the choice must be made between 
great corporations and monopolies ruled by money kings, craftier 
and meaner than feudal monarchs, on the one side, and Government 
railroads on the other ; if the enormous stretch of this railroad sys- 
tem, and the economic laws which control such property, forbid 
that it shall remain subdivided as other property is, among hun- 
dreds of owners who give it their personal supervision ; and if it is 
inevitable that it shall be grasped and controlled by a few, or, 
finally, by a single great corporation with its managers of more 
than regal power; or if, as the alternative of this, the people, 
through their Government, shall assume the management of prop- 
erty so vast and yet so indispensable, who will hesitate? The 
dreaded but undefined dangers of the centralization of power in 
the general government sink into insignificance before the dangers 
of some Jay Gould with the railroads of the country in his hands, 
holding the commerce of the continent in his power, with an army 
of men dependent on him for daily bread, and with money at com- 
mand to carry the elections of great States, or to corrupt their 
legislatures and courts when elected. But if the Government 
shall ever be required to thus extend its functions and take charge 
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of these iron roads, what but the most rigid and non-partisan 
Civil Service could answer our needs and render safe this enormous 
increase of power? 

Let us try to lift one other corner of the veil of coming time. 
In twenty-five years, at our current rate of increase, we shall 
have 100,000,000 of people. In less than twenty-five years we 
shall in all probability have exhausted our patrimony of public 
lands and sold the last acre. In that time the Government work 
will employ a quarter of a million of men, and the pressure for 
work and wages, for place and office will be quadrupled. No 
cheap farms will remain to entice the needy, and give cheap bread 
to the multitude. The struggle for existence will become intense 
here as it is already in Europe and Asia. Will not the political 
problem also increase in weight and complexity? ‘The spoils sys- 
tem which is comparatively harmless among a small people and a 
sparse population, but grows in danger with growing numbers, 
how would it rage among a population of 100,000,000? The 
reform in the Civil Service which to-day seems so important, 
would then be vital to the success of the Government and the 
safety of liberty. The Executive of a 100,000,000 of people with 
a quarter of a million of officials put under his personal command 
by the spoils system would be as dangerous to liberty as were the 
Cesars. <A short quarter of a century and we shail be the fore- 
most nation in numbers and power not only of modern Christen- 
dom but of all times. Who can tell what new strains will then 
come upon our free institutions, what new duties will devolve upon 
the Government, what new assaults will be made upon liberty? 
And what integrity, and intelligence will not then be needed in 
the great army on the Civil Service list, to guide through dangers, 
and save from utmost damage the free government, the political 
liberty and the personal freedom of our people? 

I would be glad to give honor where honor is due, and especially 
to the men of this Association for the efforts made by them which 
have aided so largely to bring about this great reform. But it 
would take too much of the time which the Society would prefer 
to devote to its present work rather than to any eulogy on its past. 

It would, however, be unjust not to recognize the influence of 
our honored Chief Magistrate, President Arthur, in giving the law 
this swift and sweeping success. The Constitution gives to the 
President the power of appointment, and no law of Congress can 
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abrogate or seriously abridge that authority. It is his to make 
such Civil Service rules as he deems wise, and to impose by them, 
upon himself and his subordinates in the executive service of the 
Government, such limitations to the exercise of this appointing 
power as he chooses. The first work of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission under the law, was to aid the President, 
at his request, in the preparation of rules to be pro- 
promulgated by him. It will be easily seen from this, 
how largely, if not entirely, the success of the Civil Service law 
rested upon the favor of the President. The smallest unfriendliness 
on his part, or even indifference to its success, would have placed 
serious obstacles in its path, or would have allowed others to raise 
such obstacles to its progress. It is but simple justice to say, 
that from first to last, President Arthur has earnestly and 
efficiently helped the cause. The frank and forcible utterances in 
his messages in favor of the enactment of the law strengthened 
the cause of Civil Service reform both in Congress and throughout 
the country, and gave to the bill doubtless some votes which 
might otherwise have been against it. Once a law, he lent to it 
his hearty support, and the Commission has received from him 
nothing but friendly counsels and earnest encouragement. Not 
forgetting the noble work of this Society and of the Civil Service 
reformers, with the eloquent and earnest Curtis at their head, 
when the meed of praise shall be measured out for this great and 
beneficial revolution, the name of Chester A. Arthur will not stand 
lowest on the list of those who give it life and force. 
13 
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[Since the Saratoga Meeting of 1883, the establishment of an 
improved Civil Service System under the United States Govern- 
ment, has made steady progress; the President, and most of the 
Cabinet officers, having publicly commended the operation of the 
new law, described by Dr. Gregory. In several instances, these 
members of the Cabinet had not favored the passage of the law, 
but have since become convinced of its efficacy and advantages, 
and now heartily recommend the maintenance and extension of the 
new system. This is a result which the American Social Science 
Association must view with peculiar satisfaction, since it was by 
this Association that the question was first publicly presented in 
the United States, and by our members that the agitation in its 
favor was for some years effectively maintained. 

The State Governments have also taken steps in the same 
direction of Civil Service Reform, since the passage of the Act of 
Congress of which Dr. Gregory speaks; and the great State of 
New York now has a Civil Service law in practical operation ; its 
provisions having been adopted to some extent in the City of New 
York, where the evils of the old order of things were specially 
noticed. In Massachusetts, where the civil service under the 
State government has been inore permanent and better regulated 
than in some other States, a bill is under consideration by the 
Legislature to systematize and extend the existing practice, and to 
make a correct civil service system available in the city govern- 
ments, where, of late years, there have been some complaints of 
political appointments and of misgovernment through the so-called 
‘‘spoils system.” Upon this subject, Governor Rosryson, of 
Massachusetts, thus spoke in his Address to the Legislature, Janu- 
ary 3, 1884: 


‘¢ A statute that would secure and perpetuate all that our ex- 
perience has demonstrated to be sound and successful. policy, 
would be most wise. The national government stands committed 
to the destruction of the spoils system, and the State of New York 
has enacted a very comprehensive bill, intended to carry the reform 
into the departments of the government of the State and the large 
cities. So long as the present system in Massachusetts is adhered 
to, there is always the threatening liability, both in the State and 
the cities, that a change in party control will force a radical disor- 
ganization of the whole body of appointable officers, so far as they 
may be within reach, and most serious detriment occur to the pub- 
lic interests. ‘The time has come when the patronage of the State 
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and the cities, and the expenditure of the public money, shall not 
be employed to accomplish or preserve party supremacy, and when 
fitness, not favor, shall determine appointment to, and continuance 
in, the service of the State and city. The question is well under- 
stood. Public sentiment is intelligent and pronounced. You have 
only to agree upon a practicable and efficient act to remedy these 
evils.” 


The Massachusetts Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity, with 
Ex-Governor Tarsor at its head, has made the following sugges- 
tions concerning the system of appointment in the charitable de- 
partment, which no doubt apply in other States : 


‘¢The regulation of appointments and the tenure of office in 
the public service of the State and the municipalities is nowhere 
more useful than in the department of public charity. It is here 
that fitness and experience are most valuable, and the ill effects of 
political appointments are most hurtful. In the State service 
little harm has resulted as yet from partisan appointments, or the 
scramble for office that in some cities and States follows a change 
in political power; and the charitable department in Massachusetts 
has been exempt from such evils, and has estabiished a tenure of 
office dependent mainly on * good behavior, fidelity and fitness.’ 
. . . . Within a few years we have seen the paid officers in 
some of our cities displaced to make room for political ‘ workers.’ 
In regard to all charitable officers this is an evil; but when it 
affects those who have the immediate charge of the insane, the 
sick, and the helpless poor, it destroys the whole efficiency of the 
service. We, therefore, recommend that the legislature establish 
for the cities and towns, as well as for the State, a system which 
will make fitness alone the test of appointments, and will secure 
such a tenure of office that the best men and women will continue 
to serve the public in this department.” ] 
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II. PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND PUBLIC EDUCATION. 
BY J. N. LARNED, OF THE YOUNG MEN’S LIBRARY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


We find it convenient to speak of ‘ libraries” as though the 
term stood for some well-defined species of thing. But really 
there are not many words used in language with more sweeping 
collectiveness, with more unbounded generalization of meaning. 
A collection of books —any collection of books —a collection of 
any kind of books — ‘s a library. And who can make a definition 
of a Book? Try the dictionaries and see in what a dust-heap of 
derivations and mechanic inventories the word is happed up! A 
Book,— a record of something spoken, thought, fancied, felt, 
suffered or done by somebody in some sge of human history — 
what is there of things known or imagined among men that it may 
not represent? ‘To speak in a large way of books is like speaking 
of stars and solar systems. ‘There is no measure for the meaning 








we have. 

I will ask you, then, to understand at the beginning that when 
I speak, as I have undertaken to do, of public libraries and their 
agency in public education, I do not mean to use the word in its 
indefinite sense. I do not mean, that is, to imply that all collec- 
tions of books which may take the name of public libraries have 
one kindred or common agency in education. Perhaps I need not 
trouble myself to disclaim so unreasonable an inference ; and yet 
there is mischief, I am sure, in the neglect of precautions against 
it. I find that the ccmmon effect on myself of much that is 
written upon the subject of books and libraries, and of their func- 
tion, influence, value, as factors in life, is to make me forgetful of 
the enormous range and diversity of the influences which are really 
involved. I suspect that the same effect is produced upon many 
other persons in a greater degree, and that it is quite the habit 
among people to carry the unqualified generalization of the word 
‘* books” and the word * libraries” into their thought of books 
and libraries, and into the attitude and disposition of their minds 
toward them. It happens from this cause, I am afraid, that the 
question of the creation and maintenance of public libraries for 
public use, which has become in our time so important and great 
a question, has become also, too gross and uncritical an one. 
When a given community, or a given association of people, have 
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arrived at the intelligent conviction that it will be good for them 
and good for their children to gather a common collection of books 
for their common use, they are very often moved, I fear, by that 
undiscriminating notion of books which our comprehensive way 
of talking about them tends strongly to make habitual. It is their 
thought to have a library, and I doubt if the thought has more 
definition, in the minds of a majority, at least, than the word 
“library” can give it. What kind of a library it shall be — how 
much and what regions of the world of letters it shall embrace — 
with what aims of influence, to what ends of instruction, on what 
lines of intention it shall be constructed, are considered but care- 
lessly, if considered at all. And yet there may easily be gotten 
together a collection of books that will not be good at all for peo- 
ple nor children, but much otherwise ; and, still more easily, one 
in which the possible good is paralyzed by chaotic inorganism. 

Do not think I am coming forward as the advocate of a narrow 
censorship, that would make selection rather than collection the 
law of the formation of public libraries in general. I am not so 
false to the instinct of my calling, which is miserly of all printed 
and written things. No instinct is truer than that — no parsimony 
more wise. For what smallest lettered scrap of the chronicles 
and confessions of humanity in its’ passing generations is not 
precious for hoarding, be it tell-tale of foolishness or wisdom, of 
meanness or nobility, of shame or fame? These poor paper ves- 
sels that float unwrecked down the slipping, shallow stream of the 
years can bring us little enough at best from the past,—will bear 
little enough on to the future. Scant commerce that it is which 
the living may hold with the dead by such frail carriers, shall we 
intercept them with prudish quarantines, to search for contraband 
frivolities and immoralities? No. The very smugglers and 
pirates, the punts and coracles of the fleet shall have harborage 
with us and refitting for their voyage, and we will convoy them 
on their way till our own years run shoal; for whatever their 
freight may be, it is some salvage from death — survival of some- 
thing that is quick with the pulse and passion of ancestral life. 

But that dutiful, indiscriminate piety toward books which I wish 
to vindicate by these figures, has its office quite distinct, as I con- 
ceive, from the collecting of books for common purposes of public 
education. It is an office which not many libraries in any country 
should be expected to undertake, and the nature of the under- 
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taking should distinguish them widely from the popular libraries 
which every city and town is calling into existence, to meet the 
literary wants of its people and as part of the apparatus of com- 
mon education. They stand related to these latter as the mine 
does to the foundry and the smith’s shop. They are stores of 
dross and treasure, mixed obstinately and confused beyond hope 
of separation by untrained workers in them. They are stores to 
which the people at large cannot go— ought not to go, to make 
the vain attempt at digging, sorting and refining for themselves. 
Their public utility must be realized, for the most part, by the 
intermediate labor of special students, antiquaries, historians, 
compilers, who make an avocation of the researches and the 
minuter scholarship which never can be incidentally pursued. 
And thus in their function they are necessarily placed at a certain 
remove from popular use, and no degree of popular education can 
bring them into an immediate standing among its agencies. 

The ultimate aim of such libraries of collection, as I would call 
them, can rightly be nothing less than universality, either as ex- 
tended to the wholeness of all attainable literature—which some 
few may dare contemplate—or as restricted to the wholeness of 
some definable field of collection. In either case, their compre- 
hensive aim developes a structure, an organization, a system, a 
policy, which are in harmony with itself, but which are not fitted 
at all to the definite, particular objects of the library that is for 
the common, immediate use and education of the people. This 
fact seems to me to he somewhat disregarded, and I see a strong 
tendency among us toward the building up of our popular libraries 
upon the lines and in the forms and loosely toward the aims of 
those great book-collections which are properly made for the 
service of history and special scholarship. It is natural that these 
latter should exercise a kind of aristocratic influence upon our 
democratic intentions, and we need not feel surprised, perhaps, 
if we find that our popular libraries are projected too often upon 
a plan which is like a cross-section cut out of the library of the 
British Museum, representing one dimension complete and only 
shorn in the remaining two. But, to me, this appears to be a mis- 
take of some seriousness and requiring to be considered. There 
are two or three consequences to be apprehended from it which I 
would specially note. 

First, there is the danger that public libraries, which depend for 
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their maintenance upon the willing self-taxation of limited com- 
munities of people, will be developed into institutions of burden- 
some expensiveness, while, at the same time, their growth is so 
much in a direction above the heads of the people, out of the 
range of popular wants, that public interest in them will be 
weakened and the sense of their claim to public support will 
give way to fatal criticisms and discontents. <A library which 
is to be a general collection of books on any comprehensive 
scale is a costly thing, and the costliness of it rises with its growth 
in a ratio that is almost geometric. It is not only the cost of 
books that increases, as the gleaning of old fields goes on, but 
elaborations of system in dealing with them—in disposing, mar- 
shalling, organizing them for their use—become increasingly neces- 
sary; more labor than is proportionate to the enlargement of the 
mass of books is involved, and the quality and expensiveness of 
the labor required is advancing continually in equal measure. In 
the ultimate stages of its growth, we cannot easily associate the 
idea of such a library with any less resources than those of a 
nation, or of a considerable state, or of the great corporations of 
learning which accumulate endowments for the purpose. It is 
possible that the spirit of a few wealthy cities may be cultivated 
so far as to sustain the undertaking perseveringly, and I am strong 
in the faith that Boston, for example, will never become willing 
to impair the magnificent proportions in which her great public 
library is being reared. But, speaking generally, I should say 
that the maintenance of a library which has no limit upon its aims 
as a collection of books must, sooner or later, arrive at a cost 
which civic treasuries and civic populations cannot be expected to 
bear. How far toward that point such libraries may be carried 
without overgrowing the interest and exhausting the liberality of 
the general public, it cannot be wise to ascertain very exactly by 
many experiments. The reaction sure to follow any wide-spread 
revolt of popular feeling against real or fancied extravagances in 
the public library policy, now so favored in many parts of this 
country and England, could not fail to be unfortunate. It may be 
foolish to anticipate such revolts; but I find it impossible, for my 
own part, not to distrust the large indefiniteness of the plan on 
which free popular libraries are being rather commonly projected 
and built up, and not to be apprehensive of the outcome from it. 

Another result, in which the same fundamental error looks mis- 
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chievous to me, is the attitude of irresponsibility in public libraries 
which it tends to produce. Irresponsibility, I mean, as regards 
the nature, use, and influence of the literature brought together in 
them. Some feeling of irresponsibility in that respect follows 
naturally, almost necessarily, from the view of these libraries 
which I am making bold to criticise. A library that is to be what 
‘I have called a library of collection—a store, a repository, a safe 
treasury of books, for any use and all the uses to which books, as 
the records, confessions, and exhibitions of humanity, may be put 
—has no responsibility for its contents; and when from such 
libraries, which are the elder and traditional type, we carry over 
to the popular libraries of the present day the ideas of function 
and structure that we incline to carry, there is sure to be imported 
more or less of confused notions on this subject of responsibility. 
Therein lies, I suspect, the most important of all reasons for fixing 
a radical and definite distinction between libraries of these two 
classes. The single simple function of the one class is collection 
and preservation, which is a function purely passive. But the 
very different function of the other class of libraries is diffusion, 
which is a function of activity and responsibility. The prime pur- 
pose of their institution is to bring to bear upon the greatest possi- 
ble number of people the profitable influences that are found in 
books. They are restricted by that object to no narrow range of 
literature. It takes in all that can be tributary to all that is excel- 
lent in faculty and character. It embraces the wholesome litera- 
ture of imagination and emotion, no less than the literature of 
knowledge and of thought. The graces and harmonies of educa- 
tion, and the sweetenings and colorings of life, are comprehended 
equally with the ethics and the practical powers. There is no 
narrowness in the range, as I have said; but it has a well-marked 
bound. It is bounded by all the lines in literature which separate 
purity from grossness, art from rubbish, good from bad. It is so 
bounded by its purpose, which I think I have stated with precision 
when I say that the sole reason for the existence of a popular 
library is in the endeavor made through it to bring to bear upon 
the greatest possible number of people the profitable influences 
that are in books. It has no excuse for being except that; and 
it had no excuse for being if it cannot discriminate with some suc- 
cess between the profitable and the unprofitable quality of books, 
and between their historical and their educational worth. 
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Of course this involves a selective criticism, or a censorship of 
hooks, if one chooses to call it so, in the government of popular 
libraries; but what then? Is not the same kind of selective crit- 
icism—the same kind of discriminative judgment—the same 
censorial assumption—involved in all public services, from legis- 
lation down? ‘To what public institution will it be denied? If a 
gallery of art is founded, for the finer teaching of the eyes of the 
people, and for kindling the light of the love of beauty in their 
souls, does any one claim place in it for the pictorial advertise- 
ments of the cireus, or for the cuts of the Police Gazette, or for 
the popular sculpture of the cemeteries, on the ground that there 
is a public which finds pleasure in them? Yet something com- 
parable with that demand is found in the quite common expecta- 
tion that public libraries shall descend to certain levels of popular 
taste in literature which all cultivated taste condemns. It is 
naturally enough assumed that somewhere in the control of a pub- 
lic art-collection there shall be an instructed criticism at work, to 
distinguish, with what care and capability it can, the true produc- 
tions of art from its vulgar counterfeits, and to set up certain 
standards of taste, which it is desirable to have urged upon the 
public for common recognition. It is only on that assumption that 
the usefulness of a South Kensington Museum, for example, is 
conceivable. Now, wherein are the considerations which bear 
upon the popularizing of literature and the teaching of books, by 
means of public libraries, different from those which bear upon the 
popularizing of art by public museums of painting, sculpture, or 
design? If they differ at all, it is by reason of the greater power 
and greater importance of the educating influence that is in books. 

I am not thinking altogether of the question of fiction in public 
libraries, which has been so much discussed of late, though that, 
of course, takes the foremost place in every view of this subject. 
It is a question much discussed; but I should like to see the dis- 
cussion carried to broader grounds than have generally been taken 
for it. Here is a form of literature that we have seen, almost in 
our generation, rise from a modest rank in the realm of letters to 
undisputed ascendancy. It has introduced a new Muse to our 
Olympus, and has throned her royally in the highest seat, where 
the crown and the sceptre, the honors and the powers of the pen, 
are alike given upto her. For my part, I am submissive to the 
revolution that has brought us under this new reign in literature ; 
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I have no discontent with it. I recognize the modern Romance, or 
Novel, as the true heir and natural successor of the Epic and the 
Drama, which held anciently, in their turn, the regal place in litera- 
ture. I look upon it as representing no mere literary fashion of 
the day, but distinctly a development in literary art, — the plastic 
shaping by organic growth, of a new, perfected form of epic and 
dramatic expression moulded in one; fitting itself to new con- 
ditions of general culture, with more versatile capabilities and 
powers. It isnot alone approved by the saffrages of the multitude, 
it is preferred by the bards and ‘‘ makers” themselves. More and 
more we can see that the dramatic genius of the age turns lovingly 
to this new form of art and expends itself upon it. If Shakespeare 
were living in these days, I doubt not, we should have more novels 
from his pen than plays. 

At all events the chief power in literature for cur generation 
belongs to the novel, and if we will broadly recognize and deal 
with it in that view, there is nothing lamentable in the fact. Let 
us freely concede to it the great domain it has won for itself on 
the art-side of literature, and pay to it the respect we give to all 
art—-no less, no more. We can hardly claim to have done that 
yet. There is something half discainful, half shamed and apolo- 
getic, in the very homage conceded to this new-comer among the 
muses. Her devotees do not seem to be quite assured of her 
Olympian reputability, and find, perhaps, a little pleasure in the 
suspicion that she and Folly are near kin. So we all continue to 
speak of the realm of ‘ light literature” — as though the literature 
that is weighted with the fruits of the genius of George [liot, 
Thackeray, Hawthorne, Scott, De Foe, can justly be called 
‘‘ light.” The lightness which it has is the lightness of the spirit 
of art—the lightness which art takes from the up-bearing wings 
on which it is exalted, and whereby it has the power to transport 
us high and far and make us travellers beyond the swimming of 
ships or the rolling of wheels. 

Whatever it may be that acts on men with that kind of power, 
is a factor in education as important as science or history. It is 
like the wine and sweetness of the fruits which are the wholesome 
peptic trifles of our bodily food, and it contributes quite as much 
as the strong meats of learning to a vigorous and symmetrical 
growth of human character. In the novel, these potencies of art 
are universalized more than in any preceding form; it brings a 
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larger mass of mankind within their range, to be quickened in 
spirit by them, and to be wrought upon by an inward leaven which 
humans beings are sodden without. As a true product of art in 
literature, the novel seems to me to be a great instrument of edu- 
cation, in the large sense of the word—not for all men and 
women, perhaps, but for most, and especially fon those whose 
lives are narrow and constrained. There are not many of us who 
do not owe to it some reaches and happy vistas of the intellectual 
landscape in which we live, and the compass of our thoughts, 
feelings, sympathies, tolerances, would shrink sadly if they were 
taken away. It is only a little region of actual things that we 
can include in our personal horizons — a few individual people, a 
few communities, a few groups and growths of society, a few 
places, a few situations and arrangements of circumstance, a few 
movements of events, that we can know and be familiar with by 
any intimacy and experience of our own. But how easily our 
neighborhoods and acquaintances are multiplied for us by the hos- 
pitable genius of the novelist! To be put in companionship with 
Caleb Garth and Adam Bede, with Col. Newcombe and Henry 
Esmond ; to meet Mrs. Poyser and Mr. Weller; to visit in Barset-: 
shire with Mr. Trollope, and loiter through Alsace with the Messrs. 
Erckmann and Chatrian; to look on Saxon England with the im- 
agination of Kingsley, on Eighteenth-Century England with the 
sympathetic understanding of Thackeray, on Puritan Massachy- 
setts with the clairvoyance of Hawthorne — how large and many- 
sided a life must be to embrace in its actualities so much of a 
ripening education as this! 

But, if there is no other form in which the broadening influences 
of art can be exercised more powerfully than in the novel, there is 
no other form that lends itself to base counterfeiting so easily. 
And the vulgar product is vulgar beyond comparison with any 
other. More than vulgar; for the travesty of life which these 
romances of book-smithing exhibit, is mischievous in its whole 
effect. Every feeling that they act upon, every sentiment that 
they stimulate, every idea that they produce, is infected with the 
falsity that is in them. Neither virtue nor piety in the intention 
with which they are composed can better very much the evil influ- 
ence they exert; for, though they may be clean of all other vice, 
there is licentiousness in their misrepresentations and depravity in 
their untruth. I see nothing, for my own part, but malarial un- 
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wholesomeness, breeding moral distempers and intellectual debi-ity, 
in the trash of fiction with which the world is being flooded, 
whether it emanates from tie ‘‘ Satanic” or the Sunday-school 
press. I know of nothing among the mischiefs of the day that 
calls for more resistance, and I can discover no agency to be em- 
ployed in resisting it more effectively or more responsibly than the 
public library. 

But, practically, the libraries are making that resistance very 
slightly. I do not know that their right to exercise upon literature 
the criticism which discriminates art from rubbish is formally dis- 
claimed or formally denied ; but it seems to stand in doubt and to 
be exercised with hesitation, if at all. Perhaps the criticism de- 
manded in this case is not clearly distinguished from the presuming 
and very different censorship that would inspect opinions and 
undertake to judge for the public between true and false teaching 
in religion, or politics, or social economy. But the two have no 
principle in common. They differ precisely as the insolence of 
sumptuary laws differs from the sound reasonableness of laws for 
the suppression of counterfeits and the preventing of adultera- 
tions. If there could be an institution for the purveying of food, 
or drugs, or any kind of material prevision, which should stand 
in the same relation to the public that the public library sustains 
in the purveyance of literature, we would certainly deny its right 
to a jurisdiction over the demands of the people as regards the 
kinds and varieties of commodities to be supplied; but, just as 
certainly, we should hold it responsible for the qualily of the 
things which it had been instituted to provide. We should reason- 
ably require the institution to be so organized as to embrace with- 
in its management the capability to distinguish competent from 
incompetent work, and imitations from genuine products. That 
is precisely the kind of discrimination which I think should be 
exercised in public libraries with respect to this romance literature, 
which is worth so much as a product of literary art, and is so 
worthless if the touches of art are wanting init. The question 
concerning it is almost purely a question of quality. Where a 
subtler question arises —a debatable question of taste, within the 
range of uncertain canons in which questions of taste are open — 
I would not ask to have it arbitrated in a public library. But the 
great mass of the trash of fiction is not touched by such questions. 
The discernment of its worthlessness depends on nothing but some 
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little familiar acquaintance with good literature, and on the sense 
of quality which that acquaintance will develop. There is a con- 
sensus of judgment against it among all men and women wio 
possess enough experience of literature to qualify them for any 
criticism. If public libraiies should do no more than administer 
those common verdicts of the literary world which are of indis- 
putable authority and weight, they would sweep a mountain of 
rubbish from their shelves; they would command from the public 
at-large a hearing for criticism which never can be otherwise 
secured, and they would be exercising in a most important particu- 
lar the responsibility which belongs to them as educational institu- 
tions. 

I am not saying that our public libraries do nothing in this 
divection, for I know that some are moving in the way proposed ; 
but there seems to be much hesitancy in the movement and a want 
of positive principles to govern it. The safe rule under which I 
should like to see them placed, in the matter of their dealing with 
the flood of romance literature, is the rule of conservatism — of 
slowness — of waiting for the judgments and verdicts by which 
literary work is proved. They are not speculators in the book 
market; their interest in literature is not a commercial one, like 
Mudie’s ; they are instituted for a missionary purpose, and their 
business, as I have said, is to bring to bear upon the greatest 
number of people the profitable influences that are in books. Why 
should they be in haste to catch up the novelties of the romance 
press, like merchants eager for custom? Why should they not 
keep all this doubtful literature waiting at their doors until it has 
been weighed and pronounced upon, not by the pubiic opinion of 
Tom, Dick, and Harry, and the school-girls, and the idle and the 
raw-minded mobs of readers, but by the instructed public opinion 


which is the court of last resort for all books, and which deter- 
mines the ultimate fate of all. 


I have not touched the question of mora!s as affecting this litera- 
ture, because that is substantially included in the question of 
literary quality. In America and England (I say nothing of other 
countries) the literary taste which prevails and has authority is 
moral enough, because healthy enough, to be fairly trusted with 
the whole adjudication. I know of no vicious or unwholesome 
novel, poem, play, or other imaginative work belonging to con- 
temporary literature, that has gained a literary standing in the 
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English-speaking world sufficient to commend it to a public library, 
-if nothing but the view taken cf it from literary stand-points is 
considered. Generally, I think, among the Teutonic races, the 
conception of art is essentially a moral conception — the concep- 
tion of a fundamental purity — and the more highly the art-sense 
of these people is cultivated, the more clear-sighted it becomes as 
to the falsity in art of all moral falsity. . And so I should feel safe 
in making it the rule for public libraries of the popular class, in 
their dealing with all contemporary books which belong to the art- 
side of literature, that they should freely admit whatever wins a 
good standing in the literary public opinion of the time, and that 
they should admit nothing until that standing is assured to it. 

There is a large body of older literature which requires some 
different rule. It comes to us from coarse or corrupted periods of 
the past, when the ethics of literary art were slightiy perceived, 
little felt. In some of it there are all the admirable qualities that 
imaginative literature, produced without moral sensitiveness, can 
have. It is vigorous, brilliant, graceful. It gained in its own day 
a literary standing which it could not win in ours; but we are dis- 
posed, and perhaps rightly enough, to let it stand at the original 
rating. Historically, as representative literature, it has great im- 
portance and interest to those who will use it in that character, as 
students of literature and history in the thorough-going sense. 
But I-see no good purpose that it can serve in popular libraries 
and no reason for its having place in them. The drama of the 
Restoration, a great part of the more famous novels of the eigh- 
teenth century, with much of the older romance, are examples of 
what I mean. How many of our larger popular libraries are 
without these, and on what reasonable ground is acquaintance 
with them popularized at the present day? 

Of the kindred literature from other languages that has been 
imported into the English by translation, I can only ask the same 
question with more emphasis. 

I am already at the end of the time which my paper should fill 
in the discussions of this meeting, and what ranges of literature 
are left, in which nothing I have said will offer a hint of the bounds 
that I am asking to have set for our popular libraries! But I will 
not excuse myself dishonestly with the plea that time fails me for 
working the problem out. Rather let me confess with frankness 
that I do not know where to set the bounds, nor how. Perhaps it 
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is not a practicable thing to do. And yet Iam sure the attempt 
should be made to mark out, in general literature, with some rough 
consistency, the provinces of the popular library, as distinguished 
from the library of research and history, or the museum of books. 
Not, I say again, to set narrow or parsimonious limitations upon 
them. It is no petty conception of the popular library that I have 
formed. For popular uses I want it as great as it can be made. 
Not for uses of common reading only, but for all uses. I should 
have looked but a little way into the influence of these libraries if 
I took account only of the set ‘* reading” which they encourage 
and supply. They have a greater office than that. It is to induce 
among people the habit of following up the chance topics and ques- 
tions in which their interest happens from time to time to be stirred 
by casual hints and circumstances. A school exercise, a news- 
paper paragraph, an allusion from the pulpit, a picture, a quota- 
tion, a play, will often supply an impulse that carries itself long 
and far into the intellectual life and growth of our library students, 
but which, without the existence of the public library, would come 
to nothing. By making it common and habitual, in some wide 
circle of people, to say on such occasions, ‘I will go to the library 
and pursue this matter,” or ‘* put this statement to the proof,” or 
‘¢learn more of. these writings” or ‘‘ of this man” — by making 
that habitual and common, I say, the public library brings into 
action more potent energies of education than can be organized in 
any college or school. And so, for its greatest efficiency, it needs 
to be largely, liberally equipped with resources for every kind of 
common investigation — for every kind of investigation, I mean, 
that is not elaborated in professional study, or special scientific 
research, or minute erudition. For all such special quests and 
profounder pursuits of learning I do not think that the popular 
library should undertake the providing of books, unless in circum- 
stances that are exceptional. Because all the resources that it can 
command will seldom be too great for employment in its own great 
office, which is to popularize the profitable influence of bcoks. 
Before everything else, it should have these two aims: First, to 
be abounding in its supply of good literature within the range of 
popular use. Second, to be perfect in arrangements for the exhib- 
iting of its stores and making them accessible, and to be fertile 
and persistent in devices fcr winning students and for helping them 
with all encouraging aids. If the library is stinted anywhere, let 
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it not be in the better books for which there is most of a popular 
call. By all means, let the public call for what is good be met, 
freely, fully, aboundingly, as I have said, whatever else may suffer 
neglect. Better fifty copies of one book that will get so many 
readers, than fifty copies of various books which few will use. 
Nothing discourages the resort to public libraries so much as the 
experience of difficulty in obtaining the commoner books that are 
most in demand, and, liberal as many libraries are in multiplying 
their purchases of such books, I doubt if any among them are as 
liberal in that direction as they might wisely be. I am disposed 
to believe that a popular library should expend its means very 
grudgingly upon any wider acquisitions until it has so multiplied 
upon its shelves the few best books which are most in favor with 
general readers that it will seldom disappoint a call for one of 
them. I put that forward as the first claim upon its funds; and 
next to that I put the employment of adequate methods for exhib- 
iting and advertising its books and their contents and character to 
the public. Classification, annotation, analysis, in catalogues and 
bulletins, with indexes, reference lists, helpful hand-books and 
Libliographical guides — these are objects of expenditure more im- 
portant than the gathering of numerous books. A small, well- 
chosen library, in systematic order, opening every avenue to its 
contents that can be cleared and lighted up by judicious labor, 
inspiring, leading, and helping its studious readers by all the 
methods which the earnest library workers of this country are 
learning to employ, is a vastly more powerful agent of education 
than the greatest collection can be if the ambition to have books 
outruns in it the ambition to spread the influence of its books. 

It is generally the fact, I believe, that both these ambitions are 
working together in the popular libraries of this country, and that 
they are more in conflict than it is well they should be. But the 
spirit of the time and the race is on the side of the wiser purpose, 
and it is wonderful,to see with what contagion of zeal the diffusive 
work of our public libraries has been animated of late years. Great 
missionaries have arisen among us in the library calling, who have 
discovered the measureless capabilities of the field in which they 
labor, and who are leading and inspiring us all. It is because I 
honor so much the conscience that has been awakened in the work 
of our public libraries, and the power they are acquiring among 
the institutions of democracy, that I wish to see no waste in their 
energies. 




















THE RELIGION OF INDIA. 


Ill. THE RELIGION OF INDIA. THE BRAHMO SOMAJ. 


On Wednesday afternoon, September 5, a special session was 
held to hear an address from Mr. Mozoomdar, of Calcutta, on these 
subjects. As reported, he spoke as follows: 


Lapies AND GENTLEMEN: I have been asked to speak to you 
on ‘** Religion in India.” It is a large subject, and I cannot hope 
to do justice to it in the time at my disposal. When you think of 
Religion in India, you have to think of a great immeasurable 
historic past. A reform in religion must be construtted out of the 
elements contributed from many sources. We have, first, Hindu 
society, Hindu faith, Hindu philosophy. Then we have the mono- 
theism of the Mohammedan. Again, we have the system preached 
by the unexampled man, Buddha. Then we have the great fact of 
Christianity around us. All these religions form a great square of 
influences through which Hinduism has to pass. 

What is Hinduism? It is a deep appreciation and insight into 
nature. You have heard of the natural scenery of India, the 
mountains, the rivers, the great forests, in the midst of which the 
hermits and sages lived. Amid this scenery, the Hindu gained an 
insight into natural forces. He penetrated into the life and soul 
of the universe. When he awoke in the mysterious dawn, he saw 
in the twilight the form of a mysterious person, and he called that 
person God. When the luminary @f the day arose, the sun con- 
veyed to him strange suggestions of another power, an eternal 
effulgence, which he called God. When he looked on the blue 
skies, he invested them with divinity; and thus, living in nature, 
the Hindu lives in God. Superficial observers have accused our 
fathers of nature-worship, of idolatry. When the sun was ad- 
dressed as Thou, there was a sun within the sun that was addressed. 
When the heaven was addressed, the prophet spoke to the Lord of 
the heavens. They did not worship the forces as such; but as 
representations of an invisible reality. Lights and shades and 
dawns and births and deaths, all presented to them a great fact 
behind, a soul behind all souls, Brama himself. 

But Hinduism did not always mean an apostrophe to the forces 
of nature. The Vedas formed the first section of Hinduism; there 


is another sphere. In this a deep appeal is made to the inward 
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esoteric force. The greatest Oriental scholars have taken more 
interest in the second department of Vedic religion than in the 
first. Here you find profound utterances on the relation of the 
soul to God. In India, when they contemplated the forces of 
Nature, they learned to forget all they saw and heard, and in Na- 
ture they beheld a Mind. It was a great unseen power speaking 
to the power within. They came to hold that all the universe was 
a delusion, ‘‘ a tale that is told;” but that, in this delusive dream- 
land of the universe, the great truth was the Soul, the unseen 
transcendental Soul that presides over all. They left off the pro- 
cess of outward speaking; and mind spoke to soul, in the sacred 
books. You have here no materialism, but a transcendental insight 
in which the relation of God to man was both felt and described. 
The motto of the sacred books was, ‘‘ One without a second.” 

Latterly, schools of philosophy sprang from this line of specula- 
tion, culminating in the ‘‘ yoga” form. ‘* Yoga” means becoming 
one. The **yoga” philosophy means that, while man was separate 
from God, he was in misery, sin, and death; but when by disci- 
pline, the soul of man became united with God, that was ‘* yoga,” 
that was the ‘‘ atonement” of the Hindu religion. This was ancient 
Hindu philosophy. But is it possible that the great nation of 
Hindus, 255,000,000 in number, could grasp such a philosophy ? 
No; and that is not the only form of Hinduism. This unity was 
found too abstruse. The herds of mankind could not climb up to 
its heights. A popular religion was needed. This was secured 
through emotion, through sympathy, through fancy. All these 
were employed to paint another picture for the religion of the poor. 

In another sacred book, Krishna instructs a disciple in the 
rational religion. This form of Hinduism includes the great 
doctrine of Incarnation, and the performance of acts which draw 
the imagination and affection of man. The devotees of this form 
of religion are very tender-hearted, they often burst into tears. 
No religion can hope to make any headway among the Hindus, 
which does not appeal to the tenderness in their hearts. 

Here you have then, God in Nature, God in human mind, God 
in Incarnation. 

The Brahmins thought more of the ceremonies than of the souls 
of the people. Sakya-mooni (or Buddh) meditated on this condi- 
tion of things. He preached purity and humanity; he gained 
disciples ; he threatened destruction to Brahminism; but in time 
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Brahminism asserted itself, and Buddhism was excluded from 
the land. Then came Mohammedanism with the Semitic idea 
of the one God. But the Semitic idea of God is unlike the Aryan 
conception, in essence and attributes. The Mohammedan con- 
ceived of God, as a vast, mighty man, with fidelity, truth, mercy, 
all that goes to make up aman. The Aryan thought of God as a 
formless life, an all-pervading presence, as the eternal, all-kindling 
consciousness,—all force, all life, all phenomena merged in an incom- 
prehensible Being, neither aught nor naught, neither in space nor 
beyond space. The Mohammedan said: ‘‘ This is no God; this 
is Pantheism,” and this foolish talk of Pantheism has been repeated 
down to this time. Whena man worships the world as God, when 
he thinks himself God, he commits a sin and a folly. But when a 
man thinks God to be like man, attributing to God all of man’s 
weaknesses, he also commits a fatal blunder. 

All these beliefs come together on Indian soil; and now Chris- 
tianity comes from the West, and re-appears in the land of the 
rising sun, bringing with it God, and the Son of God, — God and 
humanity. Mellowed by the sunlight of many years, Christianity 
comes to us and sets before us new ideals. 

Such are the resources out of which religious reformation has to 
be constructed in India. And we, degenerate men, find ourselves 
charged with the work of effecting a reconstruction. But there is 
a presiding Being that from small beginnings can bring great things 
to pass. In the Brahmo Somaj, we have felt for sixty-five years 
the hand of this superintending Providence. We feel that ideals 
come crowding from the East and from the West. Prophets and 
torch-bearers invite us toward the central light. We feel that all 
these resources need to be reconstructed. In 1825, Ram Mohun 
Roy translated the precepts of Jesus; he associated with Chris- 
tians and with missionaries. One-half of his nature was Christian 
and one-half Hindoo. In the worship which he conducted, when 
the sacred precepts were read, the common people were requested 
to retire. Ram Mohun Roy has been claimed by the Brahmins, by 
the Mohammedans and by the Unitarian Christians. Such was 
the breadth of his sympathy. 

We hear the great prophets and the great singers as they speak 
tous. We never held that Mohammed was an impostor. We do 
not sift the claims of men of genius; we welcome all alike. 
How then do we think of Christ? Is he only one among many 
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prophets and saints? No; Christ stands unique, unexampled, un- 
approached, unapproachable. We never believed that He was the 
Almighty God; that, we believe, is superstition; we believe that 
he hrought divinity down to the earth. 

We mean to combine all of these lights, to bring all unto a 
glorious synthesis. Your scholars study comparative religion, and 
find in every religion something worthy of admiration. And what 
you do, we do also, in our own manner. 

If mankind is to be united once more, if the kingdom of God is 
to come, the fragments of truth must be gathered from all nations 
and religions, and when each prophet shall have his due, some 
hope there is for the great brotherhood in which all shall be united, 
and God shall be our Father. In former times, the names of the 
prophets have been battle-cries. If men were to have their way, 
should we not see men once more killing each other in the name of 
the merciful Father ? 

The great object of the Brahmo Somaj is by prayer and holiness 
to add truth to truth. As many oceans flow into one, and as many 
atmospheres mingle in the pure heaven, — as the sun goes from 
the East to the West and returns from the West to the East,— 
thus shall glory be unto God, good-will to men and peace upon 
earth. Such is the hope of the Brahmo Somaj of India. 
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IV. NEW METHODS OF STUDY IN HISTORY. 


BY HERBERT B. ADAMS, PH. D. 


(Read September 4, 1883.) 


The methods of historical study which are to be described in 
this paper may be specified as the Topical method, the Compara- 
tive method, the Codperative method, and the Seminary or Labora- 
tory method. 

1. Tue ToricaL Mertnop. 


A story is told of the introductioa of biology to a class in an 
American college by a young professor, who, when asked by the 
college president if he did not intend to begin his class-work with 
a study of great principles, replied *‘ No, we shall begin with a 
bushel of clams.” If there is any guiding principle in the study of 
historical as well as of natural science, it is ‘* The way to that 
which is general is through that which is special.” For beginners 
in history concrete facts are quite as essential as clams or earth- 
worms for beginners in biology. It makes little difference with 
what class of facts the student begins, provided they are not 
too complex for easy apprehension. A child may find historical 
culture in Bible stories, in Aryan mythology, in the Arabian 
Nights, in the legends of the middle ages, in the Boy’s Froissart, 
or in the travels and adventures of Captain John Smith. Children 
of a larger growth may find as much profit in studying incidents 
of ancient as incidents of modern history. As far as mere culture 
is concerned, old Rome may be as suggestive as modern England. 
Ancient Egypt has its parallel in modern China. Democracy in 
Europe is fully as interesting as democracy in America. The point 
is that universal’ history may be approached in a great variety of 
special ways, any one of which may be as good as another. They 
are like the Brahminical philosopher’s idea of different religious 
revelations, — gates leading into the same city. All roads lead to 





Rome, and all roads lead to history. 

But while this general truth remains, that a student may 
approach history from any standpoint he may choose to take, 
whether in the ancient or in the modern world, at the beginning 
or at the end of historic tim2, it also remains true that there is a 
certain practical advantage in beginning historical study with that 
which is‘ nearest and most familiar. A man’s own family, com- 
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munity, country, and race are the most natural objects of historical 
interest, because man is born into such associations and because 
an historical knowledge of them will always be the most valuable 
form of historical culture, for these subjects most concern our own 
life, our past, present, and future. In history, as in biology, live 
specimens are usually better than dead ones. As a live dog is 
better than a dead lion, so historical subjects which possess vitality 
or continuity of interest from age to age, are the fittest for histori- 
cal study. Some characters and scenes of history are of fresh and 
perennial interest although belonging to ages now remote. Other 
topics seem to have no enduring life, and, like dead specimens of 
zodlogy, are relegated to antiquarian museums. Life is of supreme 
interest to history, as it is to biology; hence those nations and 
men that have made the present what it is will always be the best 
topics for historical study. 

The field of history is so vast, it is cumbered with so many 
ruins and dead men’s bones, that it is almost impossible to range 
over the whole tract, and to identify all the past. There are some 
things which interest us and some which do not. It is better 
to rescue a few topics of living interest than to waste time and 
strength upon a dead past which buries itself. Accordingly, in 
teaching or studying any given section of history, whether ancient 
or modern, American or Assyrian, English or Egyptian, German 
or Greek, Russian or Roman, it would be well for the teacher or 
student to hold to living issues, to topics of surviving or of lasting 
interest. It is not worth while, for example, for most students to 
learn all the names of Assyrian and Egyptian kings, and how long 
each dynasty reigned. On the other hand, enduring geographical 
facts which have supported kingdoms in Mesopotamia and in the 
Nile valley during all ages of the world, are of lasting significance. 
The agriculture, industries, art, science, literature, religion and 
social culture of these countries will always be of interest to most 
minds, for these things have entered into the life of the race. The 
ways and means by which modern science began to find out these 
early civilizations is almost as interesting as the facts that were 
discovered. A knowledge of the modern literature concerning 
ancient Egypt or Assyria is perhaps of even more value to students 
than a general knowledge of Egyptian chronology. 

I should be inclined to recommend, in beginning the study of 
history by any special method of approach, like the history of 
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America or the history of Egypt, that teacher and class begin work 
upon the geography of the United States or of the Nile valley. 
The pupil should be referred to his atlas, and the teacher should 
show his pupil how to draw an outline map of the country under 
consideration, how to lecture in an off-hand way, upon the coast- 
line, mountain-ranges, river-valleys, climate, and other physical 
characteristics of the land ; in short, the enduring natural influences 
which would affect the people inhabiting this chosen land. Show 
him where they would settle if they followed the guidance of geog- 
raphy and climate. Such a topic as physical geography, thus 
viewed in its specific application to a given country, might profit- 
ably occupy several class exercises. Then, after a thorough con- 
sideration of the lay of the land, comes naturally the topic of the 
people, the first inhabitants. Were they aborigines, if not, where 
did they come from as colonists? This question of the origin and 
connection of races, even if cursorily treated, introduces a class at 
once to one of the greatest topics in universal history, namely, 
ethnology. Whether viewed in ancient or modern ways, the sub- 
ject of the origin and dispersion of races must always remain one 
of the most fruitful and instructive themes. 

After the topics of a chosen land an@of a chosen people, should 
come the subject of the sources of that people’s history. What 
memorials of themselves have the primitive inhabitants of America 
or of Egypt left behind them? Here is an opportunity, whether in 
the case of ancient America or of ancient Egypt,* for considering 
the subject of the Stone Age, the first relics of human industry and 
of the oldest monuments of our race. Whether the illustration be 
Indian arrow heads or sharp Ethiopian stones, the mounds of the 
Great West or the pyramids of Egypt, a class of bright students 
will easily become interested, if not enthusiastic, provided the 
slightest care is taken to present them with illustrative material in 
the shape of Stone Age relics, real or pictorial. . Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics and Indian picture writing would serve the same great 
purpose of explaining the origin of alphabets and literatures. The 
special and the concrete are thus transformed into the universal 
and the philosophic, and that too in the mind of a child. Univer- 


* The idea of Brugsch that ‘‘ Egypt throws scorn upon the assumed periods 
of the three ages of stone, of bronze, and of iron,” finds striking refutation 
in Prof. Henry W. Hayne’s ‘‘ Discovery of Palaeolithic Implements in Upper 
Egypt.” Memoirs of the American Academy of Science, vol. x. 
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salia in rebus. A picture of the Rosetta Stone or a story of Indian 
myths brings different languages and religions into some kind of 
coérdination, and even in the study of a single people the history 
of the world begins to be the history of our common humanity. 
The religious ideas, the manners and customs of both Indians and 
Egyptians are among the very best sources of universal history, 
and no teacher or student can afford to neglect such topics. Under 
the head of the sources of American or of Egyptian history a great 
variety of special topics will suggest themselves as class-work 
advances, ard as individual interest kindles for concrete realities. 

So varied and so deep becomes the interest in topical history 
that no manual or mere sketch is sufficient to satisfy the demands 
of a quick and eagerclass. Original sources and standard author- 
ities are seen to be fresher, purer, and stronger than the tiny rill 
of school-book literature which rarely flows from the real fountain- 
head, but from standing reservoirs of derived knowledge. It is of 
great importance in the pedagogical process of teaching history, 
that the student should learn the origin of written history, how 
manuals and standard histories are constructed; otherwise, the 
student will look upon the book or manual as a final authority. 
He should, on the contrary look at all written history as simply a 
current, more or less colored by human prejudice, a current which 
has come down, like the Nile or the Mississippi, from some higher 
and more original source than the passing stream. Such a con- 
sciousness leads the student to further inquiry, to a habit of mind 
like that of explorers who sought the sources of the Nile or of the 
Congo. To develop this enquiring habit in pupils is an easy mat- 
ter, but it is not always so easy to gratify awakened curiosity. 
Pupils should, however, be taught to find out things for themselves 
and not to despise the teacher or an author, if he does not profess 
to know everything that can be discovered. The sooner pupils 
and teacher consent to work together, the better it will be for both. 

American teachers are beginning to introduce their pupils to 
American history in special ways. In Boston, during the summer 
vacation of 1883, a course of lectures for young people was given 
in the Old South Church by a number of specialists, encouraged 
by Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, upon such common-place topics as 
History in the Boston Streets, Franklin the Boston Boy, Samuel 
Adams the Man of the Town Meeting, Concord, Plymouth, and 
Governor Bradford. In connection with each lecture was pub- 
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lished a miniature historical journal called ‘‘ Old South Leaflets,” 
containing short extracts from original sources of New England 
History ; for example, an extract from Bradford’s History of 
Plymouth Plantation, describing the preliminary arrival of the Pil- 
grim Fathers in Cape Cod Harbor, before their landing upon 
Plymouth Rock. In connection with the lecture on Concord, given 
by Mr. F. B. Sanborn, was printed an extract from Ralph Waldo 
Emerson’s Discourse on the Second Centennial Anniversary of the 
Incorporation of the Town, together with that famous Concord 
hymn written by the poet-sage, where 


** once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


To, accompany the lecture on Town Meeting, by Professor James 
K. Hosmer, extracts were printed from Jefferson and De 'Tocque- 
ville, and from the revolutionary correspondence of the famous 
committees of safety which evolved from those popular assemblies 
under the guidance of men like Samuel Adams, the Man of the 
Town Meeting. Such topical lectures explain how the American 
Revolution was kindled. ‘These are good illustrations of the topi- 


cal method of introducing pupils not only to New England history, 
but to the history of our common country. One cannot help 
believing that the Old South Church * proved a better school-house 
and a more suggestive scliool-bock during a summer vacation than 
many which bear the name, year in and year out. 

It is undoubtedly the most profitable course for American Com- 
mon Schools and High Schools to approach the study of history, 
as they usually do, from an American standpoint, from which the 
field of vision widens gradually over English and French history. 
But it is possible, in many instances, to make American history 
more interesting and more suggestive by improving the local en- 
vironment, by opening fresh vistas with widening outlook from the 
local yantage ground of State, County, Town, and Village. The 
American standpoint will afford broader views and more local col- 
oring by special methods of observation. 

One of the best illustrations of the topical method as applied to 
the study of American history is the class-work of Professor Moses 


*A further development of the lecture system in the Old South Church 
was a course of twelve special lectures by Mr. John Fiske, upon the American 
Revolution, from ‘‘The First Misunderstanding,” 1761-67 — until constitu- 
tional order evolved out of chaos, 1787-89. 
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Coit Tyler, at Cornell University, and of Dr. Albert B. Hart, at 
Harvard University. Cornell is the first American institution 
which has made American history a distinct specialty, by the 
establishment of a full professorship, devoted entirely to this 
department. President White, in his recent report (1883), says: 
‘¢In no part of the world today is there so complete a course in 
American history, either in extent or equipment,f as can be found 
here.” 


2.—Tue ComparATIVE MeErnHop. 


A great impulse was given to the historical sciences by the 
introduction of the comparative method into the study of phi- 
lology, mythology, religion, law, and institutions. It seemed as 
though the horizon of all these fields suddenly widened, and ‘as if 
the world of human thought and research were expanding into 
new realms. Through comparative philology the kinship of the 
Indo-European family of nations was made known to History, and 
upon the basis of this one great fact, comparative mythology, 
comparative religion, comparative jurisprudence and comparative 
politics have been raised into independent sciences. Perhaps the 
grandest result of the comparative method, while broadening the 
areas of human knowledge was the breaking down of that middle 
wall of partition between nations once thought to be widely differ- 
ent in language, religion, law and government. The ancient and 
the modern world were brought together. It was seen that Medes 
and Persians, Greeks and Romans, Kelts, Teutons, and Slaves are 
all of one common Aryan stock. ‘‘ Before the great discoveries 
of modern science,” says Freeman, ‘‘ before that greatest of all its 
discoveries which has revealed to us the unity of Aryan speech, of 
Aryan religion, and Aryan political life, the worn out superstitions 
about ‘ ancient’ and ‘ modern’ ought to pass by like the spectres 


+ The equipment of Cornell University for the study of American history is 
illustrated by the Sparks and May Collections, and by an appropriation from 
the Trustees, of ‘‘over $5,000 during the past year [1883] to special pur- 
chases of books in the department of American history.” One of the Faculty 
‘* has deposited for the use of the students, a large collection of works relating 
to the most recent period in our history, especially the time of the Civil War. 
The Executive Committee have also fitted up a commodious lecture-room and 
a special library for the use of students in this department, and have added to 
its other equipment a very complete coilection of maps.” [Extracts from 
President White’s Annual Report, 1883. 
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of darkness. . . . The range of our political vision becomes wider 
when the application of the comparative method sets before us the 
ekklesia of Athens, the comitia of Rome, as institutions, not merely 
analogous, but absolutely the same thing, parts of the same com- 
mon Aryan heritage, as the ancient assemblies of our own land. 
We carry on the tale as we see that it is out of those assemblies 
that our modern parliaments, our modern courts of justice, our 
modern public gatherings of every kind, have grown.” (On the 
Study of History, Fortnightly Review, March 1, 1881.) 

It would be a fine thing for American students if, in studying 
special topics in the history of their own country, they would occa- 
sionally compare the phases of historic truth here discovered with 
similar phases of discovery elsewhere ; if, for example, the colonial 
beginnings of North America should be compared with Aryan mi- 
grations westward into Greece and Italy, or again with the colonial 
systems of Greece and of the Roman Empire, or of the English 
Empire today, which is continuing in South Africa and Australia 
and in Monitoba, the same old spirit of enterprise which colonized 
the atlantic seaboard of North America. It would interest young 
minds to have parallels drawn between English colonies, Grecian 
commonwealths, Roman provinces, the United Cantons of Switzer- 
land, and the United States of Holland. To be sure, these vari- 
ous topics would require considerable study on the part of teacher 
and pupil, but the fathers of the American constitution, Madison, 
Hamilton, and others, went over such ground in preparing the plat- 
form of our present federal government. American sons can follow 
their fathers, although with unequal steps. Why should not 
American youth learn, as did the founders of our government, 
that there have been such things as confederations and unions, as 
constitutions. and states rights, as checks and balances, in other 
countries and in former ages of the world? In such ways Ameri- 
can history might become less provincial and more universal. 

The prosecution of the comparative method in the study of his- 
tory requires an increase of facilities beyond the meagre text-books 
now in use. While by no means advocating the abolition of all 
manuals, chronologies, and general sketches of history, I would 
strongly urge the establishment of class-libraries for historical ref- 
erence. This special practice would be quite in harmony with the 
growing custom of equipping public schools with special libraries. 
It is a practice which the interest of publishers and the good sense 
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of all friends of education would tend to foster. In some eases, 
where pupils are well advanced, they can take the matter of sup- 
plying a special library into their own hands, under the direction 
of a teacher. At Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts, 
the various classes, for several years in succession, instead of buy- 
ing text-books in history, contributed the money which text-books 
would have cost, into individual class funds, with which a great 
variety of standard authorities and original sources of information. 
were procured, covering the historical period the class was to 
study as no manuals could have done. Each class-library was 
kept under the control of a class-committee, who saw to it that 
the books were so distributed as to carry out the plans of the 
teacher for class-work and individual investigation. Special topics 
were assigned, which required reading in a variety of authors, a 
chapter: here, a few. pages there, a paragraph elsewhere. By care- 
ful management on. the part of the teacher and by cordial coéper- 
on the part of the class, a few good books of reference may 
become a circulating library of remarkable efficiency. The larger 
the class, the larger the library that can be afforded, and the 
greater the potential volume of class-knowledge thereby secured ; 
but in smaller classes it is of course easier for the teacher to coér- 
dinate labor and its results. The preparation of essays on special 
themes, based upon the comparative method of study; oral exam- 
inations of the class upon general topics which have been prepared 
from different sources of information; the occasional inspection 
of note-books, the keeping of which should be required in connec- 
tion with class-reading; written examinations on general topics, 
lectures, and certain optional subjects afford sufficient scope for 
the teacher’s judgment as to the progress of his class by the com- 
parative method. 

At Smith College, Harvard College, and at the Johns Hopkins 
University, the comparative method of study in History and other 
subjects has long been in operation. In Cambridge and in Balti- 
more, certain books are reserved from the main library of the 
university for class use. In FPaltimore, such reservations are occa- 
sionally supplemented by drafts on other libraries in the city and 
by private contributions. The books are read in the university 
reading room, but are taken out by special arrangement, for a 
limited time, when there is no other demand. In Baltimore, 
among undergraduates, the comparative method of historical study 
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is confined chiefly to the use of standard histories, with here and 
there an original source of information to give the spice of origi- 
nality to student-research. The general theory is that undergrad- 
uates need training in good historical form, quite as much as in 
historical substance; that the influence of great masters like 
Curtius and Gibbon, Sismondi and Guizot, Hallam, Stubbs, Free- 
man, Green, Motley, and Bancroft, are of as great consequence as 
the facts they teach. The mere acquaintance with historical litera- 
ture which a student acquires by the comparative method is likely 
to prove a greater value and stimulus to him in after life than any 
amount of text-book culture, of mere verbiage. Moreover, by the 
comparative method in the use of standard historians, students 
learn by a secondary process the same habits of reflection and indi- 
vidual judgment which they must afterwards apply and develop in 
the primary process of constructing history from original sources. 

Good illustrations of the comparative method in historical study 
are the courses at Harvard College, given by Professor Torrey, 
aided by Dr. Edward Channing, in diplomatic history, interna- 
tional law, and modern constitutions. While certain approved text- 
books are used for the guidance of the class, comparative reading 
upon special topics is pursued by individual students. All the au- 
thoritics recommended upon a given subject are placed among the 
books reserved for these courses. Similar methods are pursued by 
Professor Macvane in his excellent class-courses on European 
history and on the constitutional history of England. 


3.—TueE CoédpPeRATIVE Mertuop. 


It is not possible, within the limits of this paper, to describe the 
development of that new system of writing history, which is based 
upon the economic principles of division of labor and final codp- 
eration. The time was when individual historians, monks and 
chroniclers, grappled boldly with the history of the whole world. 
There are still compilers of text-books for schools and colleges 
who attempt to epitomize the deeds of men from creation down to 
the present day. Indeed, the greatest of living historians, Leo- 
pold von Ranke, is now rapidly reviewing universal history in a 
work which already embraces several volumes and which he hopes 
to finish soon, being now at the age of eighty-eight, so that he 
may resume more special work. But, in spite of this extra- 
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ordinary example, which seems to defy the weakness of age and 
the will of fate, it may be said with confidence that the day of uni- 
versal histories by individual men is past. The day for the special 
and codperative treatment of history by countries, epochs, and 
monographic themes is already here. We sce a codperative ten- 
dency in the best school-books. The history even of a single 
nation is now recognized as too vast a thing for one man to handle 
in a truly scientific manner, although special results of individual 
research are still codrdinated in popular ways. The most notable 
example of the codperative method in universal history is the new 
monographic history of the world, edited by Professor Wilhelm 
Oncken, but composed by the most eminent specialists in Germany. 
One man writes the history of Egypt in the light of modern re- 
search, another that of Persia; a third reviews the history of 
Greece, giving the latest results of Grecian archeological investi- 
gations; others revise Roman history and the early history of 
Germanic peoples. , 

This codperative method has lately been applied in Schénberg’s 
great work on political economy, and was applied many years ago 
to a dictionary of political science by the late Dr. J. C. Bluntschli, of 
Heidelberg. Under his editorial guidance contributions were made 
by French and German specialists to a great variety of subjects 
relating to European history and politics. Bluntschli’s example 
has been followed in this country by the publication of Lalor’s 
Cyclopedia of Political Science, Political Economy, and of the 
Political History of the United States. In America, the codpera- 
tive method of writing history has long been in quiet operation. 
Perhaps one of the earliest and most fruitful examples was that of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, which, in the latter part of 
the last century, began to encourage the writing of New England 
town history upon principles of local codperation. The contribu- 
tions of parish ministers and local antiquaries were published in 
the proceedings of the society, and proved the humble beginnings 
of that remarkable series of town histories, which have now spe- 
cialized the constitution of New England into a vast number of 
village republics, each one thought worthy of independent treat- 
ment. Codperation has entered even the local domain, e. g., the 
history of Boston, after passing through various individual hands, 
has latety been rewritten by a group of specialists, working under 
the editorial direction of Professor Justin Winsor, of Harvard 
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College. This method is now proposed in Providence and other 
cities. It has been extended by Justin Winsor to the whole coun- 
try; for the Narrative and Critical History of the United States, 
which he is now editing, is made up of monographs by the best 
specialists that the country affords. 

This method of codperative class-work in Political Economy 
is pursued with great success by Professor Henry C. Adams, at 
Cornell and Michigan Universities. The students prepare papers 
or reports on special themes connected with the regular work. 
The professor himself gives systematic courses of class-lectures, 
elementary and advanced. The elementary course, to be given 
this year (1884) at Cornell, will consider the history and devel- 
opment of economic thought since 1550, the basis of political 
economy, production, exchange and distribution. The advanced 
course will be upon practical economic problems of the present 
time, among which will be the questions of free trade and the 
tariff. Professor Adams accepts very largely the views of the 
English economists on the tariff question. He will consider the 
analysis of international trade as compared with domestic trade, 
for the purpose of determining whether the principles which regu- 
late the one apply, without modification, to the other. He will 
consider also the theory of protection, the theory of free trade, 
reciprocity, protection in its relation to public revenue, tariff 
legislation in the United States, the order in which modifications 
in the existing tariff should be undertaken, and the rapidity with 
which the country may, without disaster, be brought to the reali- 
zation of its just policy. Professor Adams first proposes to state 
the problem of the tariff on both sides, then ask the student to 
study the various industries in the country to determine how far 
they are self-supporting and what ones need protection, finishing 
with a few lectures on the history of the tariff in the United 
States. At Michigan University Dr. Adams has conducted 
similar courses and, in his Financial Seminary, has encouraged co- 
dperative studies among his pupils, particularly in writing the 
History of American Taxation. 


AMERICAN History. 
The same method is pursued in the study of American History 
by graduate students, who codperate with their instructor in sur- 
veying the colonial and constitutional fields. On this home- 
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ground, student-lectures, based-upon an examination of existing 
authorities and certain original materials, lead gradually to inde- 
pendent investigations and thus to scientific contributions to the 
Seminary, if not to the University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science. Without quoting, in this connection, the topics 
in American Institutional and Colonial History, lately pursued by 
a class of graduate students at the Johns Hopkins University, I 
would call attention to the new departure* recently made at Harvard 
University, in the codperative study of American Constitutional 
History by a class of undergraduate students (Sophomores and 
Juniors) under the direction of Dr. Albert B. Hart, a former 
pupil of Von Holst’s at the University of Freiberg, where Mr. 
Hart lately took his degree as doctor of philosophy. 

During the present academic year at Harvard University, the 
instructor has given his class a systematic course of lectures upon 
the outlines of American Constitutional History. A syllabus or 
analysis of this course, together with a list of authorities and an 
elaborate system of references, was prepared by Dr. Hart and 
was printed by the class at its own expense. ‘The lectures con- 
sidered such preliminary conceptions as History, definitions of a 
Constitution and characteristics of a State; the Constitution of 
England at the outbreak of the Revolution; Institutions of the 
United States derived from England; the Colonists, their govern- 
ment and relations with England, early schemes for a Union of 
the Colonists ; Colonial Union; Independence ; formation of the 
Confederation ; conflicts of the Confederation with the States; 
weakness of the States; proposed amendments of the articles of 
Confederation ; the Constitutional Union ; scope of the Constitu- 
tion; origin and nature of the Constitution; organization of the 
Government ; early Constitutional questions; Acts putting into 


*This new departure was quickened by earlier efforts. The success of Dr. 
Freeman Snow’s course, in 1882-88, on the Constitutional and Political 
History of the United States, was very remarkable in point of attendance. _ 
There were 163 who followed the lectures, including 1 graduate, 85 seniors, 
62 juniors, 8 sophomores, 6 specials, and 1 scientific. The character of the 
course was of a high order, if one may judge from the published ‘‘ Guide to 
the study of the Constitutional and Political History of the United States,” 
(Cambridge, W. H. Wheeler, 1882-3) which .was intended as the basis of the 
lectures and for the encouragement of private study. This outline of the 
United States Constitutional History with historical references 1s among the 
most serviceable yet prepared. 
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effect clauses of the Constitution ; questions relating to the States ; 
Constitutional questions of national policy; Washington’s first 
Administration ; foreign relations with France and England; the 
Whiskey Rebellion; the Jay treaty; Legislation ; Relations with 
Spain; Alien and Sedition Acts; Virginia and Kentucky Resolu- 
tions; the Supreme Arbiter; Interposition as a remedy for Usur- 
pation ; fall of the Federal party; policy of the Republican party ; 
the Public Lands ; the Louisiana annexation. 


4.—Tne Seminary Meruop. 

The Seminarium, like the college and the university, is of eccle- 
siastical origin. Historically speaking, the seminary was a nursery 
of theology and a training-school for seminary priests. The 
modern theological seminary has evolved from the medizval insti- 
tution, and modern seminary-students, whether at school or at the 
university, are only modifications of the earlier types. The Church 
herself early began the process of differentiating the ecclesiastical 
seminary for the purposes of secular education. Preachers be- 
came teachers, and the proaganda of religion prepared the way 
for the propaganda of science. The seminary method of modern 
universities is merely the development of the old scholastic method 
of advancing philosophical inquiry by the defence of original 
theses. The seminary is still a training-school for doctors of 
philosophy ; but it has evolved fzom a nursery of dogma into a 
laboratory of scientific truth. 

A young American, Professor of Greek at Dartmouth College, 
John Henry Wright, in an admirable address on the Place of 
Original Research in College Education, explains very clearly the 
transitional process from the theological seminary to the scientific 
seminary. ‘* The seminaries were instituted that theological 
students, who expected to teach on the way to their profession, 
might receive special pedagogical training in the subjects in which 
they would be called upon to give instruction in the schools. As 
the subject-matter of liberal instruction was mainly the languages 
and literatures of Greece and Rome, the seminaries became philo- 
logical in character. The first seminary that actually assumed the 
designation of philological was that founded at Géttingen in 
1733, by Gesner the famous Latinist. This seminary has been, 
in many respects, the model for all later ones.”’* 


*An address on The Place of Original Research in College Education, by 
15 
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The transformation of the Seminarium into a laboratory of 
science was first accomplished more than fifty years ago by Ger- 
many’s greatest historian, Leopold van Ranke. He was born in 
the year 1795, and has been Professor of History at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin since 1825. There, about 1830, he instituted those 
practical exercises in historical investigation (exercitationes histo- 
ricae) which developed a new school of historians. Such men as 
Waitz, Giesebrecht, Wattenbach, Von Sybel, Adolph Schmidt, 
and Duncker owe their methods to this father of historical science. 
Through the influence of these scholars, the historical seminary 
has been extended throughout all the universities in Germany, and 
even to institutions beyond German borders. Let us consider a 
few seminary types. 


HEIDELBERG SEMINARIES. 


At the university of Heidelberg, as elsewhere in Germany, there 
are seminaries for advanced training in various departments of 
learning, chiefly, however, in philology and in other historical 
sciences. The philological seminary, where the use of the Latin 
language for formal discussion is still maintained at some univer- 
sities, is perhaps the connecting link between medieval and 
modern methods of scholastic training. In the Greek seminary 
of the late Professor Koechly, at Heidelberg, the training was 
preéminently pedagogical. The members of the seminary took 
turns in occupying the Professor’s chair for one philological meet- 
ing, and in expounding a classical author by translation and com- 
ment. After one man had thus made trial of his abilities as an 
instructor, all the other members took turns in criticising his per- 
formance, the Professor judging the critics and saying what had 
been left unsaid. ; 

In the historical seminary of Professor Erdmannsdoerffer, the 
method was somewhat different: It was less formal and Jess ped- 
agogical. Instead of meeting as a class in one of the university 
lecture-rooms, the historical seminary, composed of only six men, 


John Henry Wright, Associate Professor of Greek in Dartmouth College, 
read before the National Educational Association, Department of Higher 
Instruction, July 14, 1882, Saratoga, N. ¥Y. From the Transactions, 1882. 
This address, and Prof. E. Emerton’s recent contribution on ‘‘ The Historical 
Seminary in American Teaching,” to Dr. G. Stanley Hall’s volume on 
Methods of Teaching and Studying History, are the best American authori- 
ties on the Seminary Method. 
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met once a week in a familiar way at the Professor’s own house, 
in his private study. The evening’s exercise of two hours con- 
sisted in the critical exposition of the Latin text of a medieval 
historian, the Gesta Frederici Imperatoris, by Otto, Bishop of 
Freising, who is the chief original authority upon the life and 
times of Frederic Barbarossa. As in the Greek seminary, so here, 
members took turns in conducting the exercises, which, however, 
had less regard for pedagogical method than for historical sub- 
stance. Each man had before him a copy of the octavo edition 
of Bishop Otto’s text, and the conductor of the seminary trans- 
lated it into German, with a running comment upon the subject 
matter, which he criticised or explained in the light of parallel 
citations from other authors belonging to Bishop Otto’s time, who 
are to be found in the folio edition of Pertz’s Monumenta Ger- 
maniae Historica. 

From this method of conducting the seminary, it would appear as 
as though one man had all the work to do for a single evening, 
and then could idly listen to the others until his own turn came 
once more. But it was not so. Subjects of discussion and for 
special inquiry arose at every meeting, and the Professor often 
assigned such subjects to the individuals most interested, for in- 
vestigation and report. For example, he once gave to an Ameri- 
can student the subject of Arnold of Brescia, the Italian reformer 
of the twelfth century, who was burnt to death in Rome in 1155, 
having been delivered up to the pope by Frederic Barbarossa. 
The investigation of the authorities upon the life-work of this re- 
markable reformer, the precursor of Savonarola and of Luther, 
occupied the student for many weeks. On another occasion, Sem- 
inary discussion turned upon the origin of the Italian Communes, 
whether they were of Roman or of Germanic origin. An Ameri- 
can student, who had been reading Guizot’s view upon the origin 
of municipal liberty, ventured to support the Roman theory. The 
Professor referred the young man to Carl Hegel’s work on the 
Constitution of Italian Cities and to the writings of Von Maurer. 
That line of investigation has occupied the American student ever 
since 1876, and the present work of the historical seminary at the 
Johns Hopkins University is to some extent the outgrowth of the 
germ brought to Baltimore from the Heidelberg seminary. 
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BLUNTSCHLI'S SEMINARY. 

As an illustration of seminary-work, relating more especially to 
modern history and modern politics, may be mentioned the private 
class conducted for two hours eack week in one of the university 
rooms by the late Dr. J. C. Bluntschli, professor of constitutional 
and international law at Heidelberg. In his seminary, the exer- 
cises were in what might be calfed the comparative constitutional 
history of modern European states, with special reference to the 
rise of Prussia and of the new German empire. Bluntschli him- 
self always conducted the meetings of the seminary. Introduc- 
tory to its special work he gave a short course of lectures upon 
the history of absolute government in Prussia and upon the influ- 
ence of French and English constitutional reforms upon Belgium 
and Germany. He then caused the seminary to compare in detail 
the Belgian constitution of 1830 with the Prussian constitution of 
1850. Each member of the seminary had before him the printed 
texts, which were read and compared, while Bluntschli commented 
upon points of constitutional law that were suggested by the texts 
or proposed by the class. After some weeks’ discussion of the 
general principles of constitutional government, the seminary, 
under Bluntschli’s skilful guidance, entered upon a special and 
individual study of the relations between church and state, in the 
various countries of Europe, but with particular reference to Bel- 
gium and Prussia, which at that time were much disturbed by con- 
flicts between the civil and the ecclesiastical power. Individual 
members of the seminary reported the results of their investiga- 
tions. and interesting discussions always followed. The result of 
this seminary work was an elabozate monograph by Bluntschli him- 
self upon the legal responsibility of the Pope, a tractate which 
the Ultramontane party thought inspired by Bismarck, but which 
really emanated from codperative studies by master and pupils in 
the Heidelberg seminary. 


SEMINARY OF PoLiricaAL Economy. 


At Heidelberg a seminary in political economy is conducted by 
Professor Knies, who may be called the founder of the historical 
method as applied to this department. His work on Politische- 
oekonomie vom Standpunkt der geschichtlichen Methode was pub- 
lished in 1853, and ante-dates the great work of Roscher by one 
year. ‘The seminary method encouraged by Knies consists chiefly 
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in the reading and discussion of original papers by his pupils upon 
assigned topics. The latter were sometimes of a theoretical but 
quite frequently of an historical character. I remember that such 
topics as Turgot’s economic doctrines were often discussed. The 
various theories of wealth, from the French merecantilists and 
physiocrats down to Henry C. Carey, were examined. The meet- 
ings of the seminary were held every week and were not only of 
the greatest service in point of positive instruction, but also, in 
every way, of a pleasant, enjoyable character. Men learned to 
know one another as well as their professor. A most valuable 
feature of the seminaries in political science at Heidelberg was a 
special library, quite distinct from the main university library. 
Duplicate copies of the books that were in greatest demand were 
at the service of the seminary. 


Tue HistoricaL Seminary AT Bonn.* 

The object of this seminary, as of all German historical semina- 
ries, is to introduce special students to the best methods of original 
research. The Bonn seminary is one of the most flourishing in 
all Germany. It is an endowed institution. It was instituted in 
the year 1865, and enjoys the income of a legacy of forty thousand 
marks left it by Professor Wilhelm Piitz. The income is devoted 
to three stipends, each of about 600 marks, for students of history 
and geography who have successfully pursued one or both of these 
sciences for two Years. Said stipends are awarded annually by 
the philosophical faculty upon recommendation by the director of 
the seminary. It is said that a student of Bonn university has a 
better chance of obtaining such stipend than does a candidate 
from outside. In addition to this endowment of ten thousand 
dollars, the Bonn seminary of history is allowed a special appro- 
priation, in the annual university budget. for general expenses, 
for increasing the seminary library, and for the director’s extra 
salary. Any unused balance’ from the fund devoted to general 
expenses is expended for library purposes. 

The historical seminary of Bonn has now four sections, each 
under the guidance of a professor, representing a special field of 
history. The four professors constitute a board of control for 


* See L’Université de Bonn et l’enseignement supérieur en Allemagne, par 
Edmond Dreyfus-Brisac (editor of the Revue international de l’enseigne- 
ment), ‘‘ Les Séminaires.” 
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the entire seminary. The director is appointed from year to year, 
the four professors rotating in the executive office. The student 
membership for each section is restricted to twelve. The meetings 
occur once a week, from five to seven o’clock in the evening. All 
members are expected to be present, although no individual stu- 
dent makes more than one contribution during a semester. Mem- 
bers are subject to expulsion by the board of control for failure to 
discharge any obligations, for inadequate work, or for misuse of 
the library. 

The library consisted, in 1879, of 308 works, and was kept in 
the charge of one of the members of the seminary. Among the 
books noticed by Dreyfus-Brisac, at the time of his visit, were 
the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Fragmenta Historicorum 
Grecorum, Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Atticarum, the complete works of Luther, the Annales 
Ecclesiastici, edited by Baronius, Corpus Scriptorum Historiae 
Byzantine, Muratori’s Scriptores Rerum Italicarum, The Glossary 
of Medizval Latin, by Ducange, a set of Sybel’s Historische 
Zeitschrift, Forschungen (Munich), the writings of Curtius, 
Mommsen, Ranke, Sybel, ete. 

Dreyfus-Brisac mentions other seminaries at Bonn University, 
notably that of the late Professor Held, in Political Economy, 
held privately in his own house, and the pedagogical seminary of 
Bona-Meyer. The observing, critical Frenchman says, that he 
knows of nothing more remarkable in German _ educational 
methods, nothing more worthy of imitation, than the seminaries of 
Bonn. 








An AMERICAN STUDENT ON GERMAN SEMINARIES. 


Dr. Charles Gross, an American student who has recently taken 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Géttingen, in the depart- 
ment of History, with the highest honors, and who is now study- 
ing English Municipal History in the British Museum, has written 
by request the following account of German historical seminaries, 
in which he has had long and varied experience : 








‘* The German historical seminary aims to inculcate the scientific 
method. It is the workshop in which the experienced master 
teaches his young apprentices the deft use of the tools of the 
trade. In the lecture room the professor presents the results of 
his investigations; in the Seminar (or Uebungen) he shows just 
what he had to do in order to secure those results. The German 
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student lays far more stress upon his seminar than upon his lec- 
tures. He may ‘‘cut” the latter for weeks at a time, while he is 
very assiduous in his attendance upon the former. The latter 
may be obtained from books or from the Heft of some more con- 
scientious student; but the scientific method, the German main- 
tains, is the gift of time and the seminary only,—the result of 
long contact between the mind of the master and the mind of the 
disciple. 

‘‘Two different kinds of work predominate in the German his- 
torical seminary: the writing of short theses (Aleine Arbeiten) or 
the critical reading of some document or documents, more fre- 
quently of some chronicler or chroniclers. The professor selects 
a list of subjects for theses from the field of his special line of 
investigation, and assigns them to the students, the latter’s par- 
ticular tastes being generally consulted. A member of the semi- 
nary rarely has more than one thesis during the semester, 
frequently not more than one during the year, and during his first 
two or three semesters none at all. The professor points out the 
sources and authorities, and the student consults with him when- 
ever difficulties arise in the preparation of the work. One or two 
critics (Referenten) are appointed for each thesis, who comment 
upon the production after it has been read. A free discussion of 
the subject then follows, the professor and students doing all in 
their power to show the utter lack of Wissenschaft in the author’s 
method. 

‘* As regards the other element of seminary work, viz., critical 
reading of some chronicler, to each student is assigned a certain 
portion of the text, which, with the aid, if necessary, of other 
contemporaneous sources pointed out to him by the professor, he 
is expected to treat in accordance with the canons of historical 
criticism, the other students commenting ad libitum. 

- ** Now these two elements are variously combined in different 
Seminars. Generally both are carried on side by side, an hour 
perhaps being taken up with the thesis, and the other hour of the 
session with some text. (That, e¢. g., is the plan of Prof. Bresslau 
of Berlin.) Sometimes the seminary is divided into two sections, 
one for the Kleine Arbeiten, and the other for the critical manipu-~ 
lation of some chronicler (¢. g., Giesebrecht’s Seminar in Munich). 
Sometimes one of the two elements is excluded (v. Noorden in 
Berlin had no theses in my day; Droysen nothing but theses). 
Sometimes the students are not required to do any work at all, 
the professor simply commenting upon some text for an hour or 
two. (That was Weizsiicker’s and Pauli’s method.)” 


Pavut Frépéricg, ON GerMAN LECTURES AND HistToricaL 
SEMINARIES. 


One of the best accounts of German university instruction in 
history is that given by Paul Frédéricq, Professor in the University 
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of Liége, Belgium. He made two excursions to German university 
centres in the years 1881 and 1882, and published a most instruc- 
tive article in the Revue de Vinstruction publique (supérieur et 
moyenne) en Belgique, in 1882. The article is entitled, De Pen- 
seignement supérieur de Vhistoire.* It will probably be soon trans- 
lated for publication in America. M. Frédérieq visited Berlin, 
Halle, Leipzig, and Géttingen. He describes, in a pleasant way, 
the various lectures that he attended, the professors he met, and 
the methods that he learned. To one acquainted with life at the / 
Berlin university, its professors of history, and its lecture courses, 
M. Frédéricq’s picture seems almost perfect. One sees again, in 
fancy, Heinrich von Treitschke, the brilliant publicist and eloquent 
orator with his immense audiences, everyone of them an enthusi- 
astic seminary of Prussian Politics. The following felicitous 
sketch of Gustav’ Droysen will be appreciated by all who have 
seen that distinguished professor in Katheder : 

*¢ Je le vois encore, tenant en main un petit cahier de notes 4 
couverture bleue et accoudé sur un grossier pupitre carré, ex- 
haussé au moyen d’une allonge, qui se dressait 4 un demi-métre 
au-dessus de la chaire. Il commenga 4 mi-voix, 4 la maniére des / 
grands prédicateurs frangais, afin d’obtenir le silence le plus com- 
plet. On aurait entendu voler une mouche. Penché sur son petit 
cahier bleu et promenant sur son auditoire des regards pénétrants 
qui pergaient les verres de ses lunettes, il parlait des falsifications 
dans histoire. ... A chaque instant une plaisanterie trés 
réussie, toujours mordante et acérée, “faisait courir un sourire dis- 
cret sur tous les bancs. ..... J’y admirai la verve caustique, 
la clarté et la netteté des apergus, ainsi que Vhabileté consommée 
avee laquelle le professeur lisait ses notes, de maniére 4 faire 
croire 4 une improvisation.” 

The historical seminary conducted by Professor Doysen is one 
of the best at the University of Berlin. Although Professor 
Frédéricq failed to obtain access to this seminary as well as to 
that of Mommsen’s, being told gw’ on y ewercait une critique si 
sévére, si impitoyable que la piésence @’ un étranger était impossible, 
yet he quotes in a work more recent than the article above men- 


* Another good authority upon the subject of German seminaries is M. 
Charles Seignobos, of Dijon, France, in his critical article on l’enseignement 
de l’histoire dans les universités allemandes, published in the Revue interna- 
tionale de lenseignement, June 15, 1881. Cf. pp. 578-589. 

+ De ’enseignement supérieur de histoire en Belgique, XV. Published as 
an introduction to the Travaux du Cours Pratique d’Histoire National de Paul 
Frédéricq. [Gand et La Haye, 1883.] 
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tioned the observatious made in 1874 by his colleague, Professor 
Kurth, of Liége : 

‘*M. Droysen, dans sa Société historique, tient aux travaux 
écrits, parce qu’ ils semblent donner plus de consistance aux 
études et que c’est quelque chose qui reste; ils fournissent plus 
facilement V’objet d’une discussion, ils font mieux apprécier le 
degré de force Vune éléve ainsi que ses aptitudes scientifiques ; 
enfin, ils permettent 4 ses condisciples de profiter mieux de son 
travail. La correction de celui-ci en effet, est confiée 4 un autre 
éléve qui, sous les auspices du professeur, en critique les erreurs 
et le discute dans la réunion suivante avec l’auteur; de 1a, des 
controverses souvent animées, auxquelles chaque assistant peut 
prendre part, et qui offrent l’aspect d’une véritable vie scientifique.” 


M. Frédéricq describes with evident pleasure the privilege he 
enjoyed, through the courtesy of George Waitz, in being admitted 
to the latter’s seminary, held every Wednesday evening, for two 
hours, in his own house. The seminary consisted of nine students. 
They were seated at two round tables, which were loaded with 
books. The students had at command the various chronicles re- 
lating to the times of Charles Martel. The exercise consisted in 
determining the points of agreement and disagreement among 
original authorities, with reference to a specific line of facts, in 
how far cne author had quoted from another, &c. ‘‘ The profes- 
sor asked questions in a quiet way, raised objections, and helped 
out embarrassed pupils with perfect tact and with a kindly 
serenity.” M. Frédéricq noticed how, at one time, when a student 
had made a really original observation, the professor took out his 
pencil and made a note of it upon the margin of his copy of the 
chronicle. In such simple ways the spirit of independent thought 
and original research is encouraged by one of the greatest masters. 
George Waitz is the successor of G. H. Pertz as editor of the 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica. 'To see upon the professor’s 
desk great bundles of printer’s proofs for this vast work, only 
deepened M. Frédéricq’s impressions that here in this private 
study was really a workshop of Germat historical science. 


SEMINARIES OF ART AND ARCH OLOGY. 


M. Frédéricq describes another phase of historical training 
which is eminently worthy of imitation in all colleges or universi- 
ties, where there is convenient access to an archeological museum. 
Ernst Curtius is perhaps even more famous in Berlin as a classical 
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archeologist than as the historian of Greece. His lectures upon 
Grecian art are accompanied by a weekly visit of his class to the 
museum, where an hour or two is spent in examining plaster-casts 
and fragments of antique sculpture under the guidance of Curtius 
himself. Having enjoyed this very experience on many occasions 
in Berlin, the writer can attest the literal truth of the following 
description : 

‘¢ L’aprés-midi, M. Curtius nous avait donné rendezvous au 
Musée des antiques, oi il fait chaque semaine une legon sur 
Varchéologie grecque et romaine. A son arrivée les étudiants qui 
lattendaient en flanant a travers les collections, le saluérent sel- 
encieusement, puis remirent leur chapeau. M. Curtius resta 
couvert aussi et commenga sur-le-champ sa promenade de démon- 
strations archéologiques. Armé d’un coupe-papier en ivoire, il 
allait d’un objet a l'autre, expliquant, indiquant les moindres par- 
ticularités avec l’extremité de son coupe-papier, tant6t se haussant 
sur la pointe des pieds, tantdt s’agenouillant pour mieux détailler 
ses explications. A-‘un moment méme il se coucha par terre 
devant un trépied grec. Appuyé sur le coude gauche et brandissant 
de la main droite son fidéle coupe-papier, il s’extasia sur lés formes 
élégantes et sur les ornements ravissants du petit chef-d’cuvre. 
On comprend aisément combien des legons faites avec chaleur par 
un tel professeur, dans un musée de premier ordre, doivent étre 
utiles aux éléves. La lecon que j'ai entendue ne roulait que sur 
des points secondaires: trépieds, candélabres, vases en terre cuite, 
etc., et malgré cela il s’en dégageait une admiration communicative 
et une sorte de parfum antique. On m’a assuré que lorsqu’il 
s’occupe de la statuaire, M. Curtius atteint souvent 4 l’éloquence 
la plus majestueuse ; et je le crois sans peine.” 

The same method of peripatetic lectures, as described by M. 
Frédéricq, was also pursued when I was in Berlin, 1874-5, by 
Herman Grimm for the illustration of art-history. Once a week 
he would meet his class at the museum for the examination of 
works illustrating early Christian plastic and pictorial art, for 
example, that of the Catacombs ; also works illustrating Byzantine 
and Germanic influences, and the rise of the various Italian, 
French, German and Flemish schools of painting and sculpture. 
More was learned from Grimm’s critical commentary upon these 
works of art, whether originals, photographs or engravings, than 
would be possible from almost any course of lectures upon the 
philosophy of art or zsthetics, without concrete realities to teach 
the eye. The wealth of that great museum of Berlin—for student- 
purposes one of the finest in the world — is best appreciated when 
a man like Grimm or Curtius points out its hidden treasures. 
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The same illustrative methods in ancient and modern art were 
also practiced by the late Professor Stark, the archzeologist and 
art historian of Heidelberg. Although the museum of the latter 
university is small, when compared with that of Berlin, yet it 
serves to illustrate what any institution of moderate resources can 
accomplish for its students in the way of supplying original sources 
of art-history, at least in the shape of casts, photographs, and 
other fac simile reproductions of artistic objects. If Stark did 
not have original tripods, candelabras and terra cottas, he had, 
nevertheless, images of almost every important object mentioned 
in his lectures. One of the exercises in Stark’s archeological 
seminary consisted in the explanation at sight, by individual mem- 
bers, of pictorial representations upon Greek vases, which were 
inexpensively reproduced in colored plates, so that every man 
could have before hima copy of the work under discussion. There 
is a great future for American student-research in the field of 
art-history, which Herman Grimm used to call die Blithe der 
Geschichte. The quick success in England of Dr. Charles Wald- 
stein, a pupil of Stark’s at Heidelberg, shows what possibilities 
there are beyond German borders for the science of art and 
archeology. The popularity of Professor Norton’s seminary and 
art-courses at Cambridge, Massachusetts, shows that interest in 
such matters is kindling upon this side of the Atlantic. The art 
collections begun by Yale, Amherst and Smith, Vassar and Cor- 
nell, Michigan and Johns Hopkins University indicate that the day 
of art seminaries is not far off. 


SEMINARY LIBRARIES. 


One of the most interesting and important features of the 
German historical, political and archeological seminaries is the 
special library, distinct from the main university collections. We 
have already noticed the existence of such libraries at Heidelberg 
and Bonn ; and it may be said in general that they are now spring- 
ing up in all the universities of Germany. So important an aux- 
iliary have these seminary-libraries become that in some univer- 
sities, where the seminaries have been recognized by the state, a 
special appropriation is granted by the Government for library 
purposes. The Government of Saxony granted Professor Noorden, 
of Leipzig, 6,500 marks for the foundation of his seminary- 
library, and an annual subsidy of 1,200 marks. This revenue for 
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the purchase of books is considerably increased by a charge of ten 
marks per semester, paid by every student who has access to the 
seminary-library. The privileges of this working-library are re- 
garded as analogous to the privileges of using laboratory apparatus 
or attending a clinique. 

In addition to a special library, German seminaries are now 
procuring special rooms, not only for regular meetings, but for 
daily work. The historical seminary at Leipzig, embracing four 
sections like that at Bonn, has had, since 1880, five rooms at its 
disposal ; one consultation-room or Sprechzimmer for the pro- 
fessors, one room for maps and atlases, and three large rooms 
where the students work, with their special authorities around 
them. Every student has for himself a table containing a drawer, 
of which he keeps the key. The rooms are inaccessible to al] 
except members of the seminary, who are intrusted with pass-keys 
and can enter the library at any time from nine o’clock in the 
morning until ten o’clock at night. The rooms are warmed and 
lighted at university expense. Each student has a gas-jet above 
his own table, and is absolutely independent of all his neighbors. 
Individuality is a marked feature of student-life and student-work 
in Germany. Men never room together; they rarely visit one 
another’s apartments; and they almost always prefer to work 
alone. Society and relaxation they know how and where to find 
when they are at leisure. By general consent German students 
attend to their own affairs without let or hindrance. This belongs 
to academic freedom.- It belongs to the seminary, and it belongs 
to the individual student. 

M. Seignobos in his excellent article on l’enseignement de l’his- 
toire en Allemagne,” says, ‘‘tout seminaire historique d Etat 
posséde sa bibliothéque propre et sa salle de travail réservées a 
usage de ses membres. La, au contraire, tous les livres sans 
exception, restent 4 demeure, afin que |’étudiant soit toujours stir 
des les trouver.” M. Seignobos gives a list of some of the chief 
works that are to be found in the historical seminary library at 
Leipzig. He noted Pertz, Monumenta Germaniae ; Jaffé, Regesta 
Pontificum ; Jaffé, Bibliotheca rerum Germanicarum; Béhmer, 
Regesta imperatorum; Béhmer, Fontes rerum Germanicarum ; 
Muratori, Scriptores; Bouquet, Historiens des Gaules; Watten- 
bach and Lorenz, Quellengeschichte ; Forschungen zur deutschen 


* Revue international de l’enseignement, June 15, 1881. ‘‘ Bibliothéques.” 
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Geschichte ; Archiv der gesellschaft fiir deutsche geschichte ; His- 
torische Zeitschrift; Walter, Corpus juris Germanici; Zdépfl, 
Rechtsgeschichte ; Waitz, Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte ; Geng- 
ler, Codex juris municipalis; Annales ecclesiastici; Migne, Vies 
des Papes; Giesebrecht, Geschichte der deutschen Kaiserzeit ; 
Giesebrecht, Jahrbiicher des deutschen Reiches ; Scriptores rerum 
Prussicarum ; Huillard-Bréholles, Frédéric IL; Hefele, Consilien- 
geschichte ; Gregorovius, Geschichte der Stadt Rom; Collection 
Byzantine ; Sickel, Monumenta graphica; Potthast, Bibliotheca 
medii zevi. 


Tue STATISTICAL SEMINARY IN BERLIN.* 


This government institution, while dealing with Prussian statis- 
tics, is also a regular seminary for the training of university gradu- 
ates who have passed the examinations required for entrance to 
the higher branches of the civil service. The seminary, which was 
first opened in November, 1862, was under the direction of Dr. 
<dward Engel, chief of the Bureau of Statistics, aided by various 
university professors. ‘The idea was that the government offices 
of the statistical bureau should become laboratories of political 
science. Not only are the facilities of the department utilized 
for training purposes, but systematic courses of lectures are given 
to the statistical seminary by university professors coéperating 
with the chief and his assistants. Subjects like the following 
are treated: the theory and technique of statistics ; agrarian ques- 
tions ; conditions and changes of population; political economy in 
its various branches ; insurance ; social questions ; administration ; 
prison discipline and prison reform in various countries ; sanitary 
questions, physical geography, ete. 

The amount of original work produced by the bureau and sem- 
inary of statistics is very great. One has only to examine the 
Verzeichniss der periodischen und anderen Schriften,+ which are 
published by these government offices, in order to appreciate the 
scientific value of the scholar in politics. ‘hese publications are 
of international significance, by reasons of the lessons which they 
teach. Whoever wishes to study, from a comparative point of 


* Authorities: Dr. Engel, Das Statistische Seminar des Konigl. *Preus 
sischen Statischen Bureaus in Berlin, 1864. Programmes of courses. 

+ For this catologue, one should address the Verlag des K6niglichen Statis- 
tischen Bureaus, Berlin, S. W., Lindenstrasse, 28. 
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view, the subject of national or municipal finance ; the relations of 
church and school; sanitation; insurance; trade and commerce ; 
industries ; population ; land and climate; cities; development of 
the science of statistics; statistical congresses; markets; fairs ; 
genealogies of royal families; tables of mortality; education ; 
administration, etc., will be richly rewarded by consulting the pub- 
lished works of the Prussian Statistical Bureau, which can be 
obtained at catalogue prices. . 


LIBRARY OF THE STATISTICAL SEMINARY. 


Among the publications of the Prussian Statistical Bureau is 
the catalogue of its library in two royal octavo volumes. In the 
first, the authors and titles are arranged according to the sciences 
which they represent. In the second, the contents are grouped by 
States. Probably there is in existence no other such complete 
guide to political science in its historical, theoretical, and practical 
aspects. 

This library, now numbering over 70,000 volumes, has been 
used by Johns Hopkins University men, two of whom have be- 
longed to Dr. Engel’s Seminar, and they would fully endorse the 
published statement by Dr. Engel, in his account of the Statistical 
Seminary, made as long ago as 1864. He says: ‘‘If we may 
believe the admissions of many specialists, there exists far and 
wide no library so rich, no collection of periodicals so select, no 
map collection so excellent, as those in the royal bureau of sta- 
tistics. All new contributions to this branch of literature, whether 
in Germany, France, England, Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Russia, Italy, Spain, Portugal, North and South 
America, are brought to the eyes of members of this seminary. 
A series of more than seventy special magazines of political 
economy, statistics, and the allied branches of industry, agricul- 
ture, commerce and trade, public works, finance, credit, insurance, 
administration (municipal and national), social self-help,—all this 





is not only accessible for seminary-use, but members are actually 
required to familiarize themselves with the contents of these 
magezines inasmuch as one of the practical exercises of the 
seminary consists in the preparation of a continuous report or 
written abstract of these journals.” 
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HIsTORICAL SEMINARIES IN BeELGrum.* 


The first real university-seminary in Belgium was instituted by 
Professor Kurth, at Liége, in the year 1874-5. In 1874 M. Kurth 
had made a tour of observation in Germany, and, in 1876, pub- 
lished his impressions of the seminaries of Bonn, Leipzig, and 
Berlin in the Revue de Vinstructiorz publique en Belgique (1876, 
Vol. xix.) under the title, De l’enseignement de Uhistoire en Alle- 

magne, quoted by Paul Frédéricq in his admirable account of the 
higher education in history as now pursued in Belgium. The 
seminary-work organized by Professor Kurth was more especially 
in the domain of medizval history. The work was divided into 
two sections. The first was a preparatory course upon historical 
methods and the principles of historical criticism, with exercises in 
the use of the original sources for a chosen period of history, 
which was to be studied in detail the second year. The second 
section was this more advanced course wherein special questions 
were considered and theses produced. Among the original sources 
thus presented were those of Lorraine, of the Diocese of Liége, of 
the times of Charles the Great, and of the early Teutons. Among 
the special studies already published by members of this flourishing 
seminary are monograms upon Saint Gregory of Tours and classi- 
cal studies in the sixth century; origin of the city of Liége; 
Norman invasions of the Diocese of Liége. It will be observed 
that most of these topics relate to the historical environment of 
the university where this scholarly work was produced. 

Professor Paul Frédéricq has been the professional colleague of 
M. Kurth and M. Emile de Laveleye at the university of Lidge 
since 1880. The subject chosen by M. Frédéricq for the first 
year’s work in a class of fourteen students was the Inquisition in 
the Netherlands. ‘The seminary studied the ideas and legislation 
of the sixteenth century upon questions of heresy. Papal bulls 
and royal edicts, public documents and local archives, the pam- 
phlets of the period, original memoirs, contemporary chronicles,— 


* The authority upon this subject is M. Paul Frédéricq, professor of modern 
history in the University of Liége, author of the admirable papers on the 
higher education in history, as taught in Germany and Paris, elsewhere cited. 
His article, De Pensetgnement supérieur del histoire en Belgique, may be 
found in the introduction to the first published collection of original studies 
by his own seminary at Liége. Travaux du cours pratique d’ histoire 
nationale. [Gand et La Haye, 1883. ] 
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such were the sources of information sought by Professor Frédéricq 
and his diligent pupils. The second year they studied materials 
relating to Margaret of Parma, regent of the Netherlands. The 
mention of her original correspondence, edited by Gachard, will 
illustrate the original character of the authorities employed. 

One of the results of this kind of seminary-work is an elaborate 
monograph upon Margaret of Parma by one of Professor Frédéricq’s 
pupils, Guillaume Crutzen, now professor of history in the royal 
athenaeum of Chimay. Other results of this seminary course in 
modern history are a monograph on Les édits des Princes-Evéques 
de Liége en matiére d’hérésie au XVI siécle, by Henri Lonchay, 
now professor of history in the athenaeum of Ghent; also a mono- 
graph on L’enseignement public des Calvinistes 4 Gand (1578- 
1584) by Professor Frédéricq himself. These three studies by 
members of the university of Liége, together with Professor 
Fi édérieq’s introductory article, L’histoire aux universités Belges, 
have lately (1883) been published in a volume of about two hun- 
dred pages, entitled, ‘* Université de Liége. Travaux du cours 
pratique d’histoire nationale.” 

Here are the beginnings. in Belgium of the same system of 
seminary-publication as that represented in Germany by the His- 
torische Studien, published by an association of university profes- 
sors, and the Giessener Studien auf dem Gebiet der Geschichte,* 
edited by Wilhelm Oncken. Here are suggestions for similar 
undertakings in America. 

It is interesting to an American student to find a Belgian sem- 
inary at Liége traversing anew, and in its own way, the history of 
the Netherlands, where our own countryman, Motley, was such a 
bold and successful pioneer. The seminary of Liége is now study- 
ing the correspondence of Philip I1., of William the Silent (both 
edited by Gachara,) and van Prinsterer’s collection of the archives 
of the house.of Orange-Nassau, etc., with a view to fresh studies 
in this old but attractive field. 


Tue HistoricaL SemMINARY IN Parts. 
Perhaps the best authority upon this subject is Prof. Frédéricq’s 
recent article on L’enseignement supérieur de Vhistoire a@ Paris, 
*Similar publications of student-theses are the Hallesche Abhandlungen 
zur neueren Geshichte herausgegeben von G. Droysen (son of the Berlin 
professor bearing the same name) and Die historischen Uebungen zu Gittin- 
gen, once edited by George Waitz. 
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printed in the Revue International de Venseignement, July 15, 1883. 
One of the most interesting facts of a general nature noted by M. 
Frédéricq was the great number and variety of historical courses 
offered in the higher institutions of Paris. In the faculty of belles- 
lettres'at the Sorbonne, at the Collége de France, in the Ecole 
des chartes, in the Ecole normale, the Ecole pratique des hautes 
études and the Ecole libre des sciences politiques there were in all 
fifty historical courses. In the university of Berlin there were, at 
the time of comparison, only twenty-six courses; at Leipzig, 
twenty-one ; at Bonn, fourteen. 

M. Frédéricq describes in minute detail the historical methods 
in vogue at the various learned institutions of Paris. The entire 
article deserves reproduction in some English journal of éducation. 
It is hoped that M. Frédéricq’s studies on the higher education in 
history as pursued in Germany, France, and Belgium may all 
appear in English translation at no distant day. In this brief 
review, attention is called simply to the Ecole pratique des hautes 
études, and to the seminary work of M. Gabriel Monod. The 
Ecole pratique was founded in the year 1868, while M. Victor 
Duruy was in the ministry of public instruction. “His idea was to 
institute new methods of practical instruction in mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, natural history, physiology, philology, and the 
historical sciences. The old method of instruction, especially in 
belles-lettres, had been of the lyceum-order — popular, entertain- 
ing, oratorical lectures for miscellaneous audiences. M. Duruy 
wished to substitute regular students for passing auditors, to create 
libraries and laboratories instead of supporting mere halls of learn- 
ing. There was much discussion upon the subject of educational 
reform in France and the resultant literature * is very extensive. 

* Statistique de l’enseignement supérieur, 1865 et seq. 

‘L’Administration de l’instruction publique, Ministére de M. Duruy, Paris, 
1870, pp. 932; Circulaires et instructions officielles relatives a l’instruction 
publique, Ministére de M. Duruy, pp. 716. 

Karl Hillebrand, de le réforme de l’enseignement supérieur, Paris, 1868. 

Gréard, l’enseignement supérieur a Paris, 1881. 

Mélanges, publiés par la section historique de l’Ecole pratique, 1878. 

Monod, De le possibilité d’une reforme de l’enseignement supérieur, 
Paris, 1876. 

Lavisse, L’Enseignement historique en Sorbonne et l’ éducation national, 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Feb. 15, 1882. 
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Some of it would, doubtless, be highly suggestive to college re- 
formers in America. : 

M. Gabriel Monod was appointed to give practical instruction 
in history. He was a young Frenchman, who had studied at Ger- 
man universities, at Berlin under Koepke, and at Gottingen under 
Waitz. M. Monod’s practical work was begun in his own private 
apartment at Paris. After a time, the director of the Ecole pra- 
tique, M. Renier, was able to obtain for this new school of history 
two little chambers in the fourth story of the right wing of the 
Sorbonne. These little rooms (chambrettes, basses, presque des 
mansards) belonged tv the library of the Sorbonne. They are now 
furnished with books from floor to ceiling. They have become 
genuine laboratories of historical science. M. Frédéricq describes 
how master and pupils are constantly rummaging through the 
alcoves of their library. Tables, supplied with writing materials, 
extend along the line of the book-cases. There is an atmosphere 
of quiet, serious work pervading the entire apartment. M. 
Frédéricq says. the very narrowness of the quarters has ‘‘ quelque 
chose d’intime qui donne un charme tout particulier aux legons. 
C’est un petit local adorable qui doit laisser un profond souvenir 
aux éléves. Il me semble qui si l’Ecole pratique le quittait un jour 
pour aller occuper des installations plus vastes et plus monumen- 
tales, elle y perdrait quelque chose de trés précieux: son physio- 
nomie, son cachet.” 

Passing from the environment of M. Monod’s seminary to the 
seminary itself, our Belgian observer finds it consisting of about a 
dozen men, devoted to original research in the field of early French 
history. He heard one member of the seminary giving the results 
of his own investigations into the family history of King Robert, 
son of Hugh Capet. The student had a great package of notes, 
made copious citations from old chronicles, and corrected the mis- 
takes of his predecessors. M. Frédéricq says a member of the old 
school would have laughed at such scrupulous attention to the 
petty details of such a subject, but, as for himself, he was delighted 
to find, in the very citadel of ancient university traditions, in the 
old Sorbonne, such a conscientious zeal for painstaking, scientific 
work. During the lecture given by his pupil, ‘*‘ M. Monod s’effa- 
gait autant que possible pour ne pas entraver initiative de l’éléve, 
écoutant avec une attention extréme, la téte penchée, deux doigts 
de la main gauche pressés sur la bouche, ou rajustant son pince-nez 
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avant de placer ga et 1A une bréve rectification. A la fin de la 
legon il prit chaque fois la parole pour résumer le débat en mettant 
les points sur les ¢ et indiquer nettement les résultats solides et les 
questions restées obscures. Ici encore j’ai admiré la sagacité et le 
tact de cet excellent professeur.” 

The Ecole pratique and the seminary of M. Monod have had a 
powerful influence upon the educational reconstruction of the 
higher institutions of Paris. One can no longer find such purely 
oratorical courses as flourished in former days for popular au- 
diences. Professors in the Sorbonne now address their regular 
pupils, for whom are reserved the foremost places in those ancient 
lecture-halls. The Ecole pratique has grown from small begin- 
nings into a vast seminary of the arts and sciences with twenty- 
five professors and fifty courses of lectures. Since 1869 the school 
has had its own organ for collective publication, the so-called Bib- 
liothéque de ’ Ecole pratique des hautes études, wherein have ap- 
peared some of the best special works in history by Messieurs 
Monod, Fagniez, Giry, and many others. In 1875, M. Monod 
established the Revue Historique and lately he has been one of the 
most active spirits in founding at Paris the Société Historique or the 
so-called Cercle Saint Simon, wherein are associated, upon a club 
basis (somewhat like the Athenaeum in London), many of the 
brightest men in Paris. The Cercle includes also certain non- 
resident members, gentlemen living in other parts of France or 
Europe, who are assured of good fellowship when they visit the 
club-rooms of the Société Historique, of which M. Monod is now 
the President. 


SEMINARIES AND Lectures AT Harvarp COLLEGE. 


One of the earliest and most successful applications of the sem- 
inary-method in this country was in the department of history at 
Harvard College, in the advanced classes of Professor Henry 
Adams.* It was at a time when the writings of Sir Henry Maine 
were first making their way into the minds of American students. 
Through Sir Henry Maine and Professor William Stubbs the cur- 
rent of German influence, from Von Maurer and George Waitz, 


*It is an interesting fact that the first university lectures after the German 
model that were ever given in this country were those delivered at Harvard 
college, 1806-8, upon rhetoric and oratory, by John Quincy Adams, the 
grandfather of Henry Adams, who is the son of Charles Francis Adams. 
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came to England and America. It is gratifying to the American 
spirit of independence that this German current found so quickly 
in our country new channels of inquiry. Professor Adams began, 
indeed, his seminary-work with a critical review of the writings of 
Sir Henry Maine. The members of his class took each a chapter 
and studied it in the light of other evidence. Each man reported 
to the class upon the results of his critical study and was sharply 
opposed at every doubtful point by the professor, whose real views 
upon the subject were never avowed until the close of the exercise. 
So profitable was this kind of training and disputation that one 
young man has since developed into a radical opponent of the views 
of Sir Henry Maine and of Von Maurer himself, as regards the 
early history of institutions, particularly of village communities 
and of land-holding among the ancient Germans.* 

Another independent result of the Harvard Seminary was a 
series of published essays upon Anglo-Saxon law. The professor 
himself investigated the subject of Anglo-Saxon law courts. Mr. 
Henry Cabot Lodge inquired into Anglo-Saxon land law. Mr. 
Ernest Young studied Anglo-Saxon family-law; and Mr. J. Lau- 
rence Laughlin, Anglo-Saxon legal procedure. These seminary- 
studies were published together in a volume entitled Essays in 
Anglo-Saxon Law (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1876). They 
were afterwards republished in England (London: Macmillan & 
Co.) and have everywhere met with cordial recognition by critical 
scholars in the old world as well as in the new. ‘This published 
work has given a decided impulse to historical studies and joint 
publications elsewhere. 

It is a suggestive commentary upon the practical bearing of this 
seminary-work at Harvard College that all three of the graduate 


*Denman W. Ross, Ph. D. (Harvard): The Early History of Land- 
Holding among the Germans, (Boston: Soule and Bugbee, 1883); Studies 
in the Early History of Institutions, I-IV, Cambridge, Mass., Charles W. 
Sever, 1880-1. I-III. Theory of Village Communities; IV. Theory of 
Primitive Democracy in the Alps; The Theory of Primitive Communism. 

The book on Land-Holding and the various studies support the ideas that 
land community was not a primitive institution; that, on the contrary, indi- 
vidual land-holding is the historic basis of landed property, even in its com- 
munal forms; and that the Teutonic village communities were always 
communities of serfs or tenants holding their lands from some lord. The 
book has been favorably reviewed in The Spectator, January 5, 1884; 
unfavorably in the Saturday Review, January 19, 1884. 
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students who were engaged with Professor Henry Adams in the 
preparation of this book on Anglo-Saxon Law were afterwards 
engaged as instructors in that institution and continued there the 
methods they had learned so well. Dr. Lodge instituted codpera- 
tive student-lectures in American colonial history, and he himself 
has since published an excellent Short History of the English Col- 
onies in America, the Life of George Cabot, a Life of Alexander 
Hamilton, and Life of Daniel Webster (the last two in the series 
called American Statesman). But for Dr. Lodge the lessons of past 
history have now been transformed into present politics in Massa- 
chusetts. His former associates, however, continue in their aca- 
demic career. Both are now assistant professors in Harvard 
University. During the past year, Dr. Young has conducted 
original courses in Roman Law (for one graduate, ten seniors, 
eleven juniors, and two sophomores), and in the Constitutional 
and Legal History of England (for two graduates, thirteen seniors, 
and fourteen juniors). This course best represents the continuity 
of work in institutional history originally begun by Professor Henry 
Adams. Dr. Laughlin has pursued, with his class, independent 
studies of the economic effects of land tenures in England, Ireland, 
and France (the class consisting of one graduate and six seniors). . 
From classes much larger in size he has also required theses upon 
practical economic questions pertaining to this country, e. g. 
Bimetallism, Reciprocity with Canada, National Bank Issues, 
American Competition, ete. Dr. Taussig,* who has been asso- 
ciated with Professor Laughlin in teaching political economy, pro- 
duced original studies on the history of tariff legislation in the 
United States, which gained him the Topham prize and the degree 
of Ph. D. in 1883. His thesis was entitled ‘‘ Protection to Young 
Industries as applied in the United States.” 

Another line of seminary work at Harvard is more especially 
on church and state in the Middle Ages. Dr. Emerton, now 
professor of ecclesiastical history, was trained in methods of 
special work, not only at Harvard College, but also at Berlin 
university, in the seminary of Droysen. Dr. Emerton has con- 
ducted various seminary courses at Harvard for graduate and 


* Dr. Taussig’s studies were brought out in a special course of lectures 
before the students of the college, and were afterwards published by Moses 
King, of Cambridge, Mass. A second edition will appear from the press of 
G. P. Putnam’s Son’s, New York. 
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undergraduate students, but his work has dealt chiefly with topics 
of European history, from the time of Charles the Great to the 
end of the thirteenth century. His students have investigated the 
relations between the Papacy and the German Empire, the origin 
of medizval institutions, the rise of French Communes, ete. He 
introduced the seminary method into the so-called ‘* Harvard 
Annex,” a Cambridge institution for the promotion of the higher 
education of women. One of his pupils, a graduate of Smith 
College, Northampton, prepared, under his direction, an elaborate 
thesis in German constitutional history, on the origin of the 
electoral college, for which the degree cf doctor of philosophy was 
afterwards given her at Northampton in 1881. During the past 
year, Professor Emerton has conducted a seminary for the study 
and use of historical sources relating to church and state in the 
eleventh century. -The seminary included one graduate and four 
seniors. Each member prepared five theses, embodying original 
investigations. Dr. Emerton has lately contributed to the Peda- 
gogical Library, a chapter on ‘‘ The Historical Seminary in Amer- 
ican Teaching,” which is an able exposition of the seminary idea. 
I shall quote from it at considerable length : 


‘** History has been taught very badly in America, or rather, to 
be honest, it has rarely been taught at all. In the great develop- 
ment of educational methods since the war, it has been one of the 
departments most slowly and imperfectly recognized as worthy a 
place of its own. Even now, independent chairs of history exist 
in but very few American colleges, and the proportion of time 
given to its study is absurdly inadequate. No serious knowledge 
of history is required for entrance into our colleges, so that a 
considerable part of whatever teaching they may offer must needs 
be elementary. Our subject stands, therefore, in need of fair 
representation. It must be placed before the country in such a 
light as shall clearly show it to be worth all the care that can be 
bestowed upon it. It must be made clear that the claim of history 
to rank among the sciences is founded in fact—the fact that it 
has a scientific method. To illustrate and enforce this truth is the 
mission of the historical ‘* Seminar” in America. 

‘** Let us consider some of the conditions of its success. 1. It 
must consist of picked men. This is not a method adapted to 
every student. The recitation in elementary, and the lecture in 
advanced teaching, must still remain as the chief means of reach- 
ing great masses of students. The members of the practice- 
course, as I prefer to call it, must be men of exceptionally good 
preparation for this work, usually equipped with some considerable 
general knowledge of history, but especially strong in foreign 
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languages, in order that all possible tools may be available for 
their use. 2. Its numbers must be small, no more, at least, than 
can be comfortably seated about a small table, so that the rela- 
tion of teacher and pupil shall be as informal as may be. The 
students must be in every way encouraged to feel that they are 
alone responsible for the success of their work, that they are inves- 
tigators whose results may find a place in the world’s record of 
‘learning, as well as those of any other men. The teacher must 
here cease to lay down for their acceptance the products of his own 
labor; he must become their guide only, enforcing always the les- 
son that their work alone can bring them substantial rewards. 
Thus, teachers and students become a working body together, with 
a definite purpose, with well understood ways of work, and with a 
common enthusiasm. 3. The subject selected for treatment must 
be one which lends itself readily to the purpose of the practice- 
course, one in which, above all else, the material is accessible in a 
convenient shape for handling. ‘ 

‘‘Quite apart from all considerations of gain to the student is 
the relief and advantage which a class of this kind brings to the 
instructor. This is manly work. He feels himself here no longer 
the pedagogue laying down the law, but an overseer guiding the 
action of intelligent workers. It is not for him to inform them, 
but for them to inform him, while it is his part to see to it that 
they apply their powers in such a way as to insure the value of 
their results. There is a tendency among some educators to depre- 
ciate the value of original work by young scholars. They say it 
must needs be crude, and therefore useless. A wiser view is, that 
only through these first attempts at original effort can a man hope 
to make the most effective use of his powers when they shall have 
become mature. The evi with us is not that our boys begin to 
create too early, but too late. If every student, from the first 
moment that he learns anything, were compelled to reproduce it in 
proper shape, he would find himself in college vastly better equipped 
for the actual grappling with new truth than he now is. 

‘The principle of study I am here advocating is no longer on 
trial as an experiment in America. It has come to stay. I am 
not going too far, I think, in calling it the foundation of the Johns 
Hopkins University system, and the main source of the wonderful 
creative vigor already developed by that young institution. Other 
colleges are foilowing. In all, perhaps, a half dozen can show 
some form of this practical instruction in moral science. And the 
development must go on. Libraries must become the laboratories 
in these sciences in which the head plays the most important part. 
The library must cease to be the store-house for books and become 
the working-place where the historian, the philosopher, and the 
philologist of the future are to get their most effectual training.” 
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SEMINARY WorkK IN Harvarp CoLieGe Lisprary. 


The conversion of a library into a laboratory of science is well 
illustrated at Harvard College, where, through admirable manage- 
ment by the librarian, Professor Justin Winsor, the custom has 
long prevailed of bringing the materials needed for a specific line 
of class-work to the notice of students in alcove-reservations, ‘‘ to 
which the students have unrestricted access.”* Books are treated 
as specimens, to be examined, tested, analyzed by the class of stu- 
dents for whose benefit they are set forth. Usually the instructor’s 
name is placed upon that collection of authorities which he has 
selected for the use of his class. Reserved books can be taken 
out over night. While conflicts of interest sometimes occur between 
instructors or students who need the same books, yet these matters 
are generally settled by principles of comity, or by the greatest 
good of the greatest number. The point is to secure the greatest 
efficiency of the college library as a laboratory for student-work. 
Professors Greenough, Emerton and others, have gained this point 
by having seminary classes meet in one of the small rooms of the 
library building — an idea which was afterwards carried out by the 
Baltimore Historical Seminary, which met for a time in one of the 
small lecture-halls of the Peabody Institute. 


SEMINARY WoRK IN THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


The development and present character of seminary work in his- 
tory at the University of Michigan art described as follows by 
Professor Charles Kendall Adams, Dean of the School of Political 
Science : 


‘¢T hardly suppose there are any peculiarities in our methods of 
instruction before coming to the seminary work that I need to 
describe. In the paper I contributed to Dr. Hall’s volume,7+ I 
gave some hints that will enable you to judge as to what we do. 


*See Justin Winsor’s report-on the Library of Harvard College. Annual 
Reports, 1882-3. It appears from Mr. Winsor’s report that the practice of 
giving students temporary admission to the shelves is a growing tendency at 
Harvard College. The number of times that cards of admission are actually 
used would seem to be a fair test of the extent to which the library was 
becoming a work-shop. In 1879-80, the number was 340; in 1880-1, it is 
870; in 1881-2, it was 2,542; last year it was 3,340,—a total increase in four 
years of 2,C00 cases of original research. It appears that during the past 
year 167 students have used admission cards—46 were students of History, 5 
of Political Economy. 


t Pedagogical Library, edited by G. Stanley Hall, Vol. I., Methods of 
Teaching History, pp. 171-181. 
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But a few words in regard to the seminary work may not be unwel- 
come. 

‘* This, of course, had to be evolved out of the old collegiate 
curriculum. When-I took hold of my work here, in full charge of 
the Department of History, in 1868, it occurred to me that some- 
thing might be done to awaken further interest by introducing the 
German seminary methods. I had observed the work done in the 
seminaries in Berlin, Leipzig. and Bonn, and was convinced that 
better work could be done than, up to that time, had here been 
attempted. Accordingly, the next year, in 1869, I got together a 
group of seniors, especially interested in historical studies, to see 
what I could do with them. The students were, of course, ill-pre- 
pared for anything that could properly be called original work ; 
and the resources of the library were quite inadequate. But we 
did the best we could, and the results on the whole were so satis- 
factory, that I was encouraged to develop the system as time and 
opportunity seemed to suggest. It was not for some years after 
the time of which I am speaking, that the course of study was 
made elective after the first year. As soon as the elective system 
came to be general, I was able to provide such preliminary work 
as I had strength to carry on. In course of time an Assistant 
Professor was furnished, and we have, in consequence, been able 
to add several courses not before given. 

‘¢Up to within the last year the resources of our library have 
not been such as to encourage us in going into an investigation of 
difficult and obscure questions. Nor, indeed, has that class of 
questions been the one I have supposed to be most useful to our 
students. Nearly all of them are undergraduates, and a majority 
of them are to be lawyers. I have thought, therefore, that their 
minds required a different class of questions from such as would 
be most profitable, perhaps, to a group of specialists intending to 
make the teaching of history a profession. In the first semester I 
gave the students a set of questions on English history; in the 
second, on American. The questions were, in the main, those in 
the last pages of my ‘* Manual.” The class taking the work varied 
in size from twenty to fifty. Of late, I have made the conditions 
of admittance more stringent, and the number does not often go 
above twenty-five. I have tried three different ways of conducting 
the exercise. In all cases, the subjects for special investigation 
have been assigned at the beginning of the year. In about six 
weeks we have the first paper—usually from half an hour to an 
hour in length. Then I have some years had a critique on this 
paper, prepared by one of the members of the class, into whose 
hands it had been put a week before it was to be read. I should 
have said that the class is always divided into groups of not more, 
in any case, than fifteen members, and usually not more than ten. 
After the critique, each member is called upon to present the results 
of the studies on the question before us for that day. In this way 
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the two hours of the session are taken up. I, of course, make 
such observations, comments and criticisms as appear to be called 
for. In this way, every member of the class prepares a paper and 
reads a critique every semester, and is expected to present the 
results of some study in addition on each of the other questions. 

‘*Another way I have tried is to divide the questions into several 
parts, and have each student devote a week to some particular 
phase of an individual question. This results in better work, but 
at the conclusion the knowledge of the students is more fragmen- 
tary, and less satisfactory. Another method has been to have 
each student report at each meeting the result of his own studies 
on his own particular question. This I have found to be the most 
satisfactory, if the questions are properly chosen. In such a 
course, the meeting would not be devoted to a single question, as 
is usual in Germany, but to as many as happened to be in course 
of investigation. 

‘¢ This latter is the course I pursued last year in my ‘ Political 
Seminary.’ The class consists of a group of six, four of them 
candidates for higher degrees. Our studies were very largely of 
municipal institutions in different times and different countries, but 
not exclusively so. The results were very satisfactory indeed, so 
far as can be judged by the interest awakened in the students. I 
have been making efforts to get as large a collection as practicable 
of municipal documents, and I have put the students into these for 
the study of such of our own cities as have favored me with their 
reports. 

‘¢'The most conspicuous success last year was a paper on the 
‘History of the Appointing Power of the President.’ It is well 
worthy of publication, and I think would be regarded as a genuine 
contribution to current knowledge. It covers some three hundred 
pages of MS., and is very carefully sustained by notes and cita- 
tions of authorities. Another paper of excellence was on ‘ History 
of the Land Grants for Higher Education in the Northwest.’ The 
author of this paper, a candidate for Ph. D., is now in Columbus, 
O., looking at the State Records of that State. He has already 
visited Lansing, Madison, and Chicago, and after * doing’ Ohio is 
to go to Indianapolis. His final thesis is to be on ‘The Land 
Grants for Education in the Northwest,—more properly in that 
portion of the Northwest which is made up of the old Northwestern 
Territory. He has undertaken to trace the management in each 
State of all the land grants for education. I think he is doing 
the work thoroughly. So far as he has gone, he tells me he has 
examined all the General Laws and Specific Acts in the States 
under investigation. I think he will not only bring together a 
large amount of new information, but will make very clear some 
mistakes that have been made. Another member devoted his time 
to a study of the financial history of Chicago; another to a com- 
parison of the governments of St. Louis, Chicago, Buffalo, and 
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Boston. I have also been getting together the means for a similar 
study of cities of the old world. I hope to push investigations in 
the history of education in the Northwest. The management of 
elementary or common schools, the growth of the high school, 
legislative interference with colleges and universities are, all sub- 
jects which might be profitably investigated.” 


Tue HisroricAL Seminary IN BALTIMORE. 

In 1876, the Johns Hopkins University was opened in Baltimore 
for the promotion of science and of college education. There 
was no intention of establishing in this country a German univer- 
sity, or of slavishly following foreign methods. The institution 
was to be preéminently American, but it did not hesitate to adapt 
the best results of European experience to American educational 
wants. The system of fellowships, which secured at once a com- 
pany of advanced students for scientific work, was, from the very 
outset, radically different from that of England, or from the Ger- 
man system of Privatdocenten. It was a peculiarly American sys- 
tem for the encouragement of original research. The historical 
seminary, which was instituted as soon as university-life in Balti- 
more began, was founded upon a purely American basis, and 
devoted itself strictly to American history. The director of this 
seminary, Dr. Austin Scott, was then associated with Mr. George 
Bancroft, in Washington, in preparing materials for the history of 
the formative period of the American constitution, upon which 
Mr. Bancroft was then engaged. Dr. Scott, who spent most of 
his time in original research in the library of the state department 
and with Mr. Bancroft in his own study, came to Baltimore once 
a week to conduct a session of the historical seminary, which met 
Saturday mornings. 

The same course of constitutional studies, which Mr. Bancroft 
and Dr. Scott had pursued together, was now reviewed by six or 
eight university students under Dr. Scott’s instructive guidance. 
The seminary had the feeling that they had been admitted to Mr. 
Bancroft’s workshop, and that, by the examination of his materials 
and his methods, they were being taught the art of constructing 
history. The very manuscripts which Dr. Scott had prepared, 
while collecting and sifting facts for Mr. Bancroft, were shown to 
the seminary. Questions still unsolved were submitted to Johns 
l'opkins students for their consideration, in company with their 
ii.structor. Books from Mr. Bancroft’s private library supple- 
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mented the resources of Baltimore. Original papers were prepared 
by various members of the seminary, and written words of. en- 
couragement for work like this came from the historian himself. 
The feeling was thus engendered that, in some slight ways, the 
seminary was contributing to the great volume of United States 
History. Between such creative methods of historical study and 
the old passive methods of reliance upon standard authorities and 
text-books, there was felt to be avast difference. And yet the 
new methods were very simple. Instead of each man buying an 
expensive work of constitutional history, a set of the journals of 
the old Congress, the Madison papers, Elliot’s debates, the writings 
of Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, and a few other sources of 
information contemporary with the formation of the Constitution, 
were brought together upon a long table in the library of the Mary- 
land historical society, where seminary sessions were held, and 
where special facilities were afforded for original research. Around 
this common board gathered the seminary which was composed 
originally of six or eight men, four of them ‘ fellows” of the 
university. - The director sat at the head of the board, and usually 
gave a short lecture, or informal ‘‘ talk,” introductory to the dis- 
cussion of specific topics which had been assigned for research 
during the previous week. Reports were made, papers were read, 
and general interest was awakened in special questions touching 
the origin and growth of the American constitution. The relation 
of the States at the close of the revolutionary war, economic ques- 
tions, commercial problems, the western lands, the influence of 
the army, the question of revenue, the efforts of statesmen, the 
origin and history of the great conventions, the constitutional 
platforms proposed, the course and results of debate, the adoption 
of the Constitution by the various States, the administration of 
Washington, the rise of parties, all of these questions and many 
more were studied in detail by members of the historical seminary. 

Dr. Scott’s weekly seminary was continued, at convenient inter- 
vals, during a period of five years. The best results of this 
period of study were presented to the university by Dr. Scott in 
the form of ten public lectures, delivered in January, 1882, upon 
the development of the American Constitution, under the special 
topics of nationalism and local self-government; the federative 
principle ; self-assertion of the national idea ; reaction ; transition ; 
power of the masses; economic questions ; socialism; revolution. 
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Various original papers were prepared in connection with this 
seminary, and,a few have found their way into print. A mono- 
graph, by the editor of this series, upon ‘* Maryland’s Influence in 
founding a National Commonwealth,” with two minor papers upon 
‘¢ Washington’s Land Speculations,” and ‘* Washington’s Influence 
in opening a Channel of Trade between the East and West,” was 
published in 1877 by the Maryland Historical Society (Fund Pub- 
lication, No. XI.). An article by W. T. Brantly, of the Baltimore 


Bar, upon ‘* The Influence of European Speculation in the Forma- 


tion of the Federal Constitution,” was published in the Southern 
Law Review (St. Louis) August and September, 1880. In 1881, 
Mr. Bancroft’s great work was published in two large volumes, 
and seminary work in this attractive field was brought to a close. 
But attention was now being directed towards the field of American 
local institutions, the earliest germs of our colonial, state, and 
national life. 

But before considering this new phase of the historical seminary 
in Baltimore, it is fitting to say a word concerning the seminary of 
constitutional law, instituted by Judge T. M. Cooley, during his 
lectureship in Baltimore, 187/-9, at the request of members of 
Dr. Scott’s historical seminary. This other seminary was con- 
ducted for the special purpose of expounding the text of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and of comparing its provisions 
with the unwritten constitution of England. These exercises, 
which occurred once a week, consisted chiefly of comment by 
Judge Cooley, with questions and discussion by the class. Each 
member had a copy of Paschal’s Annotated Constitution and of 
Baldwin’s text, with references to constitutional decisions. The 
exercises were made especially profitable to students of history in 
consequence of the legal turn given to the discussions of the 
seminary by its lawyer-members and by Judge Cooley. Decisions 
of the supreme court, modifying or interpreting the text of the 
Constitution, were frequently cited, and the conception of our con- 
stitutional law as an organic growth instead of a machine, was 
thereby strengthened and deepened. 

In the autumn of 1880 had already begun a new departure in 
historical instruction at the Johns Hopkins University, in the intro- 
duction of American institutional history as a distinct branch of 
historical study. The idea was the outgrowth of a special interest 
in municipal history, first quickened in a seminary at Heidelberg, 
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thence transplanted to Baltimore, where it was fostered by the 
reading of the writings of Sir Henry Maine, in cénnection with 
those of Carl Hegel, Maurer, Nasse, Waitz, Stubbs, and of the 
Harvard school of Anglo-Saxon law. The continuity of the Ger- 
manic village community in New England had been originally sug- 
gested to Sir Henry Maine by an article in The Nation, communi- 
cated by Professor W. F. Allen, of the University of Wisconsin. 
It was determined as early as 1877, after consultation with Pro- 
fessor Henry Adams, then and now living in Washington, to apply 
this principle of continuity to the town institutions of New Eng- 
land. Spring sojourns for four terms, beginning in 1878, at Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass., and summer vacations spent in old 
towns along the New England coast, made it possible to attempt 
this study, the first. fruit of which was presented in 1880 to a mixed 
class of graduate and undergraduate students at the Johns Hopkins 
University, in a course of lectures, one hour a week, for one semes- 
ter, upon the History of Plymouth Plantations, a course based upon 
an original study of the colonial and town records of Plymouth. 
The only work required of the class in this connection was an 
examination upon Sir Henry Maine’s lectures on ‘* Village Com- 
munities in the East and West.” The next year, 1881, a similar 
course was given to advanced students only, upon ‘*‘ Salem Plan- 
tations,” based upon vacation studies in Massachusetts. 

By this time, kindred researches in the colonial and local records 
of other States were in progress among college graduates from 
various parts of the Union. A student from South Carolina was 
investigating the parish system of his native State. Maryland 
men were studying Maryland institutions. But, while advantage 
was thus taken of local environments, even of summer residence, 
these were not the only considerations which governed the allot- 
ment of territory. A New England man was encouraged to inves- 
tigate the origin and development of the municipal government of 
New York City, Another graduate from the northeast section of 
the Union began to study the local government of Michigan and 
the Northwest, and the results of his work were read at the general 
meeting of the American Social Science Association in 1882, and 
afterwards published in their proceedings for that year. ‘The arti- 
cle was republished in the Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science, first series, number 5. 

It was a part of the new seminary plan to have its studies pub- 
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lished in the proceedings of learned societies, in historical maga- 
zines, and in other ways suited to the propaganda of American 
institutional history. Especially was it desired to obtain local 
recognition for local work. A paper on local government in Penn- 
sylvania was read before the Pennsylvania Historical Society and 
published in the Pennsylvania Magazine of history and biography. 
It was also intended that these local publications should ultimately 

be brought together again in a regular university series. The 
- American Antiquarian Society, the New England Historic, Gene- 
alogical Society, the Essex Institute, the secretary of the American 
Social Science Association, and editors of magazines kindly coép- 
erated in furthering this aim of the seminary; and the trustees of 
the Johns Hopkins University, in the autumn of 1882, enabled the 
project to be carried out in the shape of a monthly periodical, 
devoted to ‘*Studies in Historical and Political Science,” the first 
volume of which is now complete. 

The new historical seminary of graduate students began its Sat- 
urday mid-day sessions in the autumn of 1881, in a small lecture- 
rooin of the Peabody Institute, which contains a library most 
admirably equipped for special research, and numbering about 
80,000 volumes. Here, around a long table, half a dozen ad- 
vanced students met together twice a week, once for a study of the 
sources of early European history, with special reference to Ger- 
manic peoples, and once for Jectures and original papers on the 
local institutions of the United States. All the sources of infor- 
mation, used or mentioned by members of the seminary, were 
exhibited upon the long table, and were passed around for purposes 
of illustration. The advantage of seeing and handling the books 
mentioned in a lecture or bibliography, is very great, compared 
with the simple transcription of catalogue-titles into a note-book,— 
a method prevailing in German lecture-courses. The Baltimore 
seminaries are laboratories where books are treated like mineralog- 
ical specimens, passed about from hand to hand, examined, and 
tested. 

In the spring semester of 1882, the institutional section of the 
historical seminary began to hold Friday evening sessions, of two 
hours each, for the convenience of certain young lawyers, gradu- 
ates of the university, who desired to participate in the institutional 
work. Meantime the library resources of the Johns Hopkins for 
the furtherance of such study had been increasing. It was thought 
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expedient to fit up a special library-room for the accommodation 
of the seminary, which had now increased to eighteen members. 
A seminary altar, in the shape of another long table, was accord- 
ingly erected, and book-shelves were built around the room, within 
easy reach. Here the peripatetic school of American history 
assembled anew and held weekly sessions until the close of the 
spring semester of 1883, continuing, however, its weekly meetings 
at the Peabody Institute for the study of the sources of English 
history. The historical seminary early associated with itself the 
graduate students in political economy, and certain professors and 
advanced students of history and politics in other colleges. In 
this associate capacity, the seminary is known as the Historical 
Political Science Association. 

No better idea of the nature of the subjects discu:sed by it last 
year can be given than those reported ina number of the Johns 
Hopkins University Circular, August, 1883, among the proceedings 
of societies, from April 6 to May 30, 1883; topical instruction in 
history, by Professor William F. Allen, of tae University of Wis- 
consin ; letters from a university-student in Germany, on German 
methods of writing and teaching history ; the limits of codperation, 
by E. R. L. Gould, fellow of history ; historical remarks on Talbot 
county and the Eastern Shore of Maryland, by Dr. Samuel A. 
Harrison, of Easton, Maryland; customs of land tenure among 
the boys of McDonogh Institute, Baltimore county, by John John- 
son; A. B. [a very remarkable paper, illustrating not only the 
advantage of studying local environments, but socialism in minia- 
ture]; socialistic and codperative features of Mormonism, by the 
Rev. G. D. B. Miller, of St. Mark’s “chool, Salt Lake City ; 
Machiavelli, by Edgar Goodman, A. B.; the influence of John 
Locke upon political philosophy, by B. J. Ramage, A. B.; the . 
office of public prosecutor, by F. J. Goodnow, A. B., professor 
(elect) of administrative law in Columbia College ; the income tax 
in the United States, by H. W. Caldwell, A. B., instructor (elect) 
of history in the University of Nebraska; Hugo Grotius, the 
founder of modern international law, by Arthur Yager, A. B., 
professor (elect) of historical and political science, Georgetown 
College, Ky. ; review notices of the 300th anniversary of the birth 
of Grotius, by Dr. J. F. Jameson, associate in history, J. H. U.; 
America as a field for church history, by Dr. Philip Schaff, of the 
Union Theological Seminary; taxation in Maryland, by C. M. 
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Armstrong, of the Baltimore Bar; review of certain results of the 
U. S. census of 1880, by John C. Rose, lecturer (elect) in the 
University of Maryland [Law School] ; the revised tariff in its 
relation to the economic history of the United States, by Talcott 
Williams, A. B., of the editorial staff of the Philadelphia Press. 
Abstracts of some of these papers or communications, were pub- 
lished in the University Circular, for August, 1883, and two or 
three of the articles will probably be printed in the University 
‘Studies. The article last named on the tariff will be published by 
the Society for Political Education. 

Occasionally, specialists from other colleges, or distinguished 
strangers who are visiting the city, are present by invitation. 
Among other guests during the past year, President White of 
Cornell University has addressed the seminary. It is of no slight 
interest for young men to have among them, now and then, some 
veteran in the field of history or politics, who, by his pithy say- 
ings and friendly suggestions, can sometimes do more in a half 
hour for the development of the seminary than would days of 
passive reading. The older members of the seminary can never 
forget the deep impressions made upon students of history in 
Baltimore by the late Professor J. L. Diman, of Brown University, 
who, during bis lectureship at the Johns Hopkins University, 
addressed the Association of Historical and Political Science. 
The youngest members still speak with pleasure of Mr. Edward 
A. Freeman, who, by special invitation, gave the university stu- 
dents of history six extempore ‘‘ talks” upon the geography and 
history of southeastern Europe, whence he had recently come. 
Nor will some of these students ever forget the enthusiasm with 
which Mr. Freeman entered into the rooms for special research in 
the university library to examine the ancient laws of Maryland, 
and to talk of English institutions with the students who were 
there. at work. Among other interesting addresses, given especi- 
ally for the benefit of the seminary, was that by James Bryce, M. 
P., Regius professor of civil law in the University of Oxford, on 
‘*The Relation of Law to History.” Mr. Bryce gave a general 
course to students of the university on ‘*‘ English Problems,” but 
the special lecture was by request of the students of history.* 


* Recently (November 23, 1883), Mr. Bryce addressed the seminary upon 
the subject of De Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, suggesting certain 
points of criticism and original research (see University Circular, January, 
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With the opening of the present academie year, 1883-4, the 
seminary of historical and political science took up its abode in 
new and more spacious rooms than those hitherto occupied. The 
seminary is now established in the third story of the building 
devoted to the main university library, of which the seminary 
books form a subordinate section. As you enter the seminary 
library, which occupies a room fifty-one by twenty-nine feet, the 
most noticeable object is the long library-table, around which 
students are seated, every man in his own place, with his own 
drawer for writing materials. Upon the walls above the table are 
portraits of men who have influenced the development of the 
Baltimore seminary —G. H. Pertz, Bluntschli, Freeman, Bryce, 
Von Holst, Cooley, Diman. Busts of Jared Sparks, Francis 
Lieber and other distinguished representatives of history and 
politics give to- mere aggregations of books the presence of per- 
sonality. The library is arranged in alcoves around the seminary- 
table, with primary regard to the convenience of students, who 
help themselves to books without any formality. American his- 
tory (state and national) occupies the most honored place. Inter- 
national law, politics, administration, economics and. social science, 
history (European, ecclesiastical, classical, oriental), archeology, 
and law (Roman, German, French, and English), have each their 
proper place. Within the alcoves are tables for special work, 
which places are assigned to advanced students holding the honors 
of the department. These tables are somewhat secluded from the 
general view by revolving book-cases, wherein books in current 
use are placed, as we say, ‘¢on reservation.” The newspapers 
taken by the department are distributed in the various alcoves of 
politics, economics, law, history, ete. Religious journals are to be 
found upon the ecclesiastical table. 

The current magazines of historical and political science, to- 
gether with new books and university publications, are kept upon 
the long seminary-table, which represents the centre of scientific 
life for those who gather about it. The latest and freshest con- 
tributions are here displayed; and when the new becomes old, it 
is swept away into the alcoves, to side-tables where it still remains 


1884.) Dr. H. von Holst, of the University of Freiberg, in Baden, has also 
addressed the seminary at a recent date (October 12, 1883), upon the study of 
slavery as an institution, with suggestions as to the possibilities of the south- 
ern field of research for students at the Johns Hopkins University. 


° 
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for some weeks on exhibition until it is finally classified in pigeon- 
holes, pamphlet-files, or bound volumes. The back numbers of 
all special magazines like the Revue Historique, Historische Zeit- 
schrift, Preussische Jahrbiicher, Tiibinger Zeitschrift, Conrad's 
Jahrbiicher, Revue de Droit International, taken by the depart- 
ment, are kept for consultation in a room specially devoted to that 
purpose. In addition to these rooms, there are separate offices 
for the various instructors, two lecture-rooms, a newspaper bureau, 
a geographical and statistical bureau, and the beginning of an 
historical museum,—some of which features of the seminary will 
be described in another connection. 


SEMINARY, LIFE. 


It is easy thus to outline a few external characteristics of the 
seminary, but difficult to picture its inner life. Its workings are 
so complex and varied, that it cannot be confined within walls or 
restricted to a single library.. Its members are to be found, now 
in its own rooms, now at the Peabody Institute, or again in the 
library of the Maryland Historical Society. Sometimes its dele- 
gates may be seen in the libraries of Philadelphia, or in the library 
of Congress, or in some parish registry of South Carolina, or in 
some town clerk’s office in New England. One summer the presi- 
dent of the university found a Johns Hopkins student in Quebec 
studying French parishes and Canadian feudalism. The next 
summer, this same student, at present a fellow of history, was 
visiting Iona and tramping through the parishes of England. He 
called by the wayside upon the English historian, Mr. Freeman, 
at his home in Somerset. Once the seminary sent a deputy in 
winter to a distant village community upon the extreme eastern 
point of Long Island, East Hampton, where he stadied the history 
of the common lands at Montauk, with the queen of the Montauk 
Indians for his sovereign protectress and chief cook. Half a 
dozen members of the seminary have gone off together upon an 
archeological excursion, for example, to an old Maryland parish, 
like St. John’s, where lies the ruined town of Joppa,* the original 
seat of Baltimore county; or again, to North Point, the scene of 
an old battle-ground and the first site of St. Paul’s, the original 


* With the return of spring, the Seminary will return to the vicinity of 
Joppa for the sake of exploiting fifteen Indian graves which are to be opened 
in the interest of science by the present proprietor. 
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parish church of Baltimore: and still again, to Annapolis, where, 
with a steam launch belonging to the Naval Academy, and under 
the guidance of a local antiquary, they visited Greenberry’s Point, 
upon the river Severn, the site of that ancient Puritan common- 
wealth which migrated from Virginia and was originally called 
Providence, from which sprang the Puritan capital of Maryland. 
Reports of these archeological excursions, written by members 
of the seminary connected with the Baltimore press, found their 
way into the public prints and were read by many people in town 
and country, who thus became more deeply interested in the history 
of Maryland. 

The scientific sessions of the seminary, two hours each week, 
are probably the least of. its work, for every member is 
engaged upon some branch of special research, which occupies 
a vast amount of time. Researches are prosecuted upon the 
economic principles of division of labor and codédperation. 
This coéperation appears not merely in the interdependence 
of student-monographs, but in every-day student-life. A word 
is passed here, a hint is given there; a new fact or reference, 
casually discovered by one man, is communicated to another to 
whom it is of more special interest; a valuable book, found in 
some Baltimore library or antiquarian bookstore, is recommended, 
or purchased for a friend. These things, however, are only indi- 
cations of that kindly spirit of codperation which flows steadily on 
beneath the surface of student-life. It is interesting to observe 
this spirit of friendly reciprocity even among rivals for university 
honors, that is, for fellowships and scholarships. Individual 
ambition is undoubtedly a strong motive in student-work, but there 
is such a thing among students everywhere as ambition for others, 
call it class spirit, esprit de corps, good fellowship, or good will to 
men. The Baltimore seminary is individually ambitious, but it 
hails with delight the rise of similar associations elsewhere, at 
Harvard University, at the University of Pennsylvania (Wharton 
School), Cornell University, University of Michigan, University 
of Wisconsin, University of Nebraska, and University of Cali- 
fornia. All these seminaries are individually ambitious, but it is 
ambition for the common cause of science. They are all pushing 
forward their lines of research, but all are codperating for the ad- 
vancement of American history. 
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THe SEMINARY LIBRARY. 


The library of the seminary of historical and political science 
began in the collection of colonial records, state laws, and Amer- 
ican archives for the encouragement of students in American in- 
stitutional history. The collection was at first increased from the 
main library of the university, which transferred all special works 
relating to this department; then, gradual purchases were made 
of institutional and economic material from England and Germany, 
in the special interest of the seminary. In December, 1882, the 
private library of the late Dr. John Caspar Bluntschli, of Heidel- 
berg, was incorporated into that of the seminary, after presenta- 
tion to the University by the German citizens of Baltimore. The 
Bluntschli library, containing nearly three thousand volumes, with 
about four thousand pamphlets, represents the scientific collections 
of a broad-minded specialist in historical and political science, 
whose horizon of interest widened gradually from the pent-up 
limits of a Swiss canton to modern European states and to the 
law of nations. Bluntschli’s professional position at Munich as 
historian of political science and as editor of the German political 
dictionary, his life as professor and practical politician at Heidel- 
berg, his presidency of the Institut de Droit International, brought 
him into scientific association with specialists, not only in Ger- 
many, but in Holland, Belgium, France, Italy, Austria, Russia, 
and England ; consequently, his library is especially rich in books, 
which came to him from distinguished writers in all these countries. 
Upon the basis of this European collection, representing the laws 
and history of the old world, the Baltimore seminary, conscious 
of its Heidelberg inheritance, proposes now to build up an Ameri- 
can collection which shall represent the history, laws, and institu- 
tions of the new world. Already since the acquisition of the 
Bluntschii collection, the seminary library has increased to over 
eight thousand volumes. Besides many private donations, it las 
received two large gifts of government documents, one from the 
State Department, the other from the Department of the Interior ; 
and it will henceforth be one of the Maryland repositories for all 
public documents issued by the United States. The seminary has 
sent out a circular letter to secretaries of the individual States, 
mayors of cities, and to prominent officials in various stations, 
requesting donations of documents and reports for the increase of 
its library ; and the returns are altogether gratifying. It is hoped 
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that gradually the different strata of American institutional and 
economic history, from local and municipal to State and national 
life, may be represented in the scientific collections of the Johns 
Hopkins University. 


BLUNTSCHLI AND LIEBER MANUSCRIPTS. 

The most cherished part of the seminary library is kept in a 
special case, devoted to the writings of Bluntschli and Lieber. 
The Bluntschli family understood well that the manuscripts of the 
deceased scholar and statesman would be most fittingly preserved 
in connection with his own library. Although the manuscript 
collection was no part of the original purchase made by the Ger- 
man citizens of Baltimore in the interests of the University, yet 
with the purchased library came also the manuscripts as a free 
gift. They comprise not alone the materials used in some of his 
great works, but also written lectures upon various subjects and 
even his note-books, kept. while listening as a student to great 
masters like Niebuhr and Savigny. The note-books are all firmly 
bound, and are written in the same neat, fine hand which charac- 
terized Bluntschli’s manuscripts to the last. These note-books, 
quarto size, with six large pamphlet-boxes of written lectures and 
other manuscript materials, have for two of Bluntscebli’s pupils, 
now instructors in the department of history and economics, a 
certain Affectionswerth ; and for all others who visit or use the 
library these orfginal manuscripts are an object of very great in- 
terest. They are kept together with a complete set of Bluntschli’s 
own writings, which are very numerous and include a large collec- 
tion of special monographs. It is by a peculiar historic fitness 
that the published works and manuscripts of two men like Blunt- 
schli and Lieber, who were devoted friends in life, are now brought 
together after their death. Bluntschli and Lieber never met face 
to face; they were friends, however, by long correspondence and 
by common sympathies. Lieber used to say that he in New York, 
Bluntschli in Heidelberg, and Laboulaye in Paris, formed a ‘‘scien- 
tific clover-leaf,” representing the international character of French, 
German, and Anglo-American culture. 

The widow of Francis Lieber, rejoicing that the Bluntschli 
Library is now in America, has determined that the manuscripts 
of her husband shall henceforth be associated with those of his 
old friend. Sae has accordingly sent to the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
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versity, the Lieber papers, with annotated, interleaved copies of 
his various works. They have all been placed in the same case 
with the Bluntschli writings, to which have been added the works 
of Laboulaye, so that the ‘scientific clover-leaf” will remain 
undivided. Lieber’s bust, presented by his widow, now stands by 
the side of Bluntschli’s portrait. Although Laboulaye became 
alienated from his two old friends in consequence of the Franco- 
Prussian war, yet, as Bluntschli well said, ‘‘ that community of 
thought, science, and endeavor, which we represented for three 
peoples and for three civilizations, is not broken up, but will 
broaden and deepen and become more fruitful, as surely as the 
peculiar spirit and individual forms of nationality, existing of their 
own right, find their true harmony and highest end in the develop- 
ment of humanity.” 





COMBINATION OF THE FOUR METHODS. 


[In closing his paper, Dr. Apams passing in review what he had 
read, and alluding to the presence at the Saratoga Meeting of Mr. 
Mozoompar, a representative of that great Asiatic country in 
which we find the dawn of history and the first rudiments of Local 
Government, said : | 


The Special, the Comparative, the Codperative methods are all 
united in the methods of the Seminary, but codperation is per- 
haps its most striking characteristic. . This appears, not merely 
in the nature of its published work and present researches, but in 
the every-day relations of student-life. A word is passed here ; 
a hint is given there; a new fact or reference, casually discovered 
by one man is communicated to another to whom it is of more 
special interest ; a valuable book, found in some library or anti- 
quarian bookstore, is recommended, or purchased for a friend. 
These things, however, are but slight indications of that kindly 
spirit of coéperation which flows steadily on beneath the surface 
of student life and work. It is interesting to observe this spirit 
of friendly reciprocity even among rivals for university honors 
(that is, for fellowships and scholarships).* Individual ambition 
is undoubtedly a strong motive in student-work, but there is such 
a thing among students everywhere as ambition for others, call it 
what you will, class spirit, esprit de corps, good fellowship, or good 
will to men. The Baltimore Seminary is individually ambitious, 
but it rejoices to hear of the institution of similar associations 
elsewhere, in the University of Michigan, in Cornell University, 
and in the University of Nebraska. All these Seminaries are 
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ambitious, but their ambition is for a common cause, — the pro- 
motion of historical science among American youth, and the 
advancement through them of American History. 


Mr. Mozoompar being called up by Professor Harris, Chairman 
of the Education Department, to speak on the study of history in 
India, and the historical development of the Indian peoples. spoke 
at some length, but the following notes of his remarks have alone 
been preserved : 


The structure of Indian society is so different from that of 
England and America, that I may not be able to make myself 
understood when I tell you how we live and act in India. The 
climate is so warm that we do not require the brick houses and 
the hearth-fires which you delight in. We live much in the open 
air. On the banks of the river, you may see of an evening a col- 
lection of people; and this evening gathering gives you an idea 
of the structure of Indian society. All topics are discussed there- 
in; laws and penalties are there decided. Each person gives his 
opinion ; and the opinion is weighed according to the caste, the 
age, the station of the speaker. But there will be no woman pres- 
ent. She will be in the four walls of the home. 

Hindu society is opposed to individuality. The social life, the 
state and church life, are bound up with rules which cannot be 
transgressed. Society is patriarchal and autocratic. The patri- 
arch of the family is called ‘* The Man-who-acts,” and the rest 
follow his acts. If all the members had their individual will, it 
would bring back ‘‘ the reign of Chaos and old Night,” as the 
people of India think. _ 

The Hindu bathes morning and evening, and at noon again, and 
also if he treads on the shadow of a Mohammedan or (you must 
excuse me) of an Englishman. The bathing place is the great 
place of resort or consultation. The Brahmin gives rules for the 
religious government of the household. It is the Brahmin who 
pronounces the sentence of excommunication, and who tells the 
days on which marriages are permitted. But as for the head of 
the State, — the Brahmin will advise him, hut cannot control him. 
Submission is the law of life. As the higher castes alone have 
the opportunity of education, the boy at ten years goes to the 
teacher, and becomes,wholly subject to him, becomes his menial. 
The Brahmin boy has his head shaved, his ears bored, and his 
neck ornamented with the sacred thread, when he becomes a 
‘* regenerate man,” or one who has received his second birth. Up 
to that time, he was a mere animal. Every detail of his life is 
decided by his teacher. When he has studied the Vedas and other 
sacred books, he can return to his home and be married. 

In India poverty is not a reproach. In Europe the poor man 
and the leper are classed together; but the Brahmin is a mendi- 
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cant, living on public charity. He never asks. The wealthy con- 
sider it an honor and a duty to enquire into his circumstances and 
to contribute to his wants. At marriages and name-giving cere- 
monies, the Prahmins gather with their disciples ; and they return 
home therefrom laden with presents of money, shawls, clothes, etc. 

According to the ancient rules the first era in a man’s life is that 
of discipleship. ‘Then at twenty years comes the era of the house- 
holder*> The householder rears up his family and lives among 
them till the age of fifty. He then retires inte the forest with his 
wife. There they devote themselves to the performances of reli- 
gious duties. That forest life has always been to me an interest- 
ing life. There, under the shadow of gigantic trees and moss- 
grown boulders, beside the river or the water-fall, you may find 
the man and his wife leading a life of purity, hospitality, wisdom 
and religion. 

After ten years thus spent, comes the life of ‘‘ the man who 
walks with God.” When life’s pilgrimage draws to its close, the 
joy and the sorrow of life are past, the Hindu with his beloved 
wife walks with God, is full of devout thoughts, lives in solitude, 
walks in his God, with his God, unto his God. 
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PAPERS OF THE SOCIAL ECONOMY DEPARTMENT. 


I. THE RACE PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES. 
AN ABSTRACT. 
RY PROF. C. A. GARDINER, OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
(Read Friday, September 7, 1883.) 


During the past three thousand years, human progress has been 
identical with the development of the Caucasian race, and espe- 
cially with the growth of its Indo-European branch. From our first 
glimpse of the race in history, it has been restless and progressive, 
and it should not be a matter of wonder that its uniform success 
has made it self-reliant, haughty and domineering whenever brought 
into contact with races of a different color. Here, in this Repub- 
lic, the problem of races has assumed an importance never before 
known in human history; nor is the conflict of races a new one. 
The Emancipation Proclamation, the Fifteenth Amendment, the 
nine hundred broken Indian treaties, the Chinese bill of 1882 ; these, 
and other landmarks, show that race problems have ever been an 
important factor in American politics. The terms offered by our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors to the Indians whom they found on this 
continent, were submission or annihilation, and the consequence 
was war. The Indian fought daily, yearly. The colonial treat- 
ment of the Indian cannot be termed a policy; nor has our course 
of the past fifty years been other than a laissez faire policy in peace 
and extermination in war, though nominally a system of reserva- 
tions, with seclusion and non-intercourse. In the consideration of 
any scheme for the future, the following facts will be valuable : 

The Indians, less than the whites, are the cause of the frequent 
Indian wars. President Seelye said: ‘‘ There has not been an 
Indian war for the past fifty years in which the whites have not 
been the aggressors.” Their normal condition is not, as affirmed 
by many, that of marauders and enemies of the whites. Official 
reports prove that for the past ten years, the average of marauding 
Indians to the Indian population was one out of every thousand. 
Our Indian wars have been fought at a loss of ten white men to 
one Indian, and the Indians who were killed have cost the govern- 
ment $100,000 each. For forty years, it has cost us, to fight the 
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Indians, $12,000,000 annually ; $600,000,000 will not meet our 
army expenses since 1830. Disgraceful and outrageous to human- 
ity, our policy shoald be changed, even for the mercenary motive 
of public economy. Indian character presents no innate, insur- 
mountable obstacle to civilization. For Indian and Caucasian, the 
map of their faculties is identical; and if the Indian’s faculties for 
civilized life have long lain dormant, these facts prove that they are 
now being aroused. Of the Indians in Indian Territory, and in the 
reservations, more than one-half wear citizens’ clothes ; there is 
one house for every ten Indians; they have eighty-seven boarding 
schools ; 315 churches; one-fourth of the children go to school ; 
one-sixth can read; 56,000 use English for conversation ; 39,000 
Indian families engage in agriculture, cultivate 570,000 acres of 
land, raise annually 2,000,000 bushels of corn, 6,000,000 pounds 
of cotton, and own 550,000 cattle. A long array of facts 
prove, (1) That when America was discovered, the Indians 
were not numerous. (2) That they have not been slowly decreas- 
ing; and, (3) That the decrease is not going on even today. 
Early estimates of Indian population are amusing exaggerations. 
We must discard the statement that the Spaniards destroyed, in 
forty years, 15,000,000 Indians, and that Montezuma led 3,000,000 
warriors to battle. Bancroft estimates that the Indians east of the 
Mississippi and south of the St. Lawrence, in 1650, numbered 
180,000, chat the Indians of Virginia were one to the square mile, 
and that New England had 30,000. The Seminoles have doubled 
in fifty years; the Sioux have quadrupled in 140 years, and for 
the last half century, they have, at least, increased one-third, and 
since 1763, the Iroquois have increased. The Indians, today are 
not decreasing in the United States. Statements of President 
Scelye, Joseph Cook, Gen. Armstrong, Ex-President Hayes, and 
a recent statement of Indian Commissioner Price, were given to 
uphold the views of Prof. Gardiner. Accepting these facts, the usual 
method of considering the Indian problem must be radically altered. 
He is to be a prominent factor in our nation. Our policy from this 
day forward should be to civilize him and prepare him for citizenship. 
We should, through education, first of all encourage the Indian to 
self-help. Awaken in him ideas of civilized life, and he will strive 
to realize such ideals. In the past, he has seen the black side of 
civilization, — nothing for which he would abandon savagery. 
The brightest omen of today is that the Indians are demanding 
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schools and teachers. Government should fully supply this want, 
instead of, as at present, actually educating only one per cent. of 
the Indian population. Private aid does all the rest. Education 
should be industrial as well as literary, and government should 
establish manual labor schools in every reservation. State and 
Federal laws and courts should be extended over Indian reserva- 
tions. Lands should be given in severality on the petition of the 
tribe, inalienable for a certain time. As the ultimate point in 
his progress, government should extend the full rights of citizen- 
ship. But the ballot should not be forced upon the Indian. The 
right of suffrage has been extended to 8,557 Indians and already 
two-thirds have reformed or rejoined their tribes. The solution of 
the political status will carry with it the solution of the Indian’s 
social status: and his future, in race and nationality, will be identi- 
cal with the future of the American people. 

Far different from that of the Indian is the condition of the 
negro race in America. Imported as a slave, tolerated as a serf, 
emancipated, enfranchised, with all his social inferiority, poverty, 
and ignorance, he has been brought face to face with the great 
problems of national rule. What has been the result? Have his 
twenty years of legal equality met the expectations of friends? Is 
his future secured? A majority of the American people answer in 
the affirmative, and give the question no further thought. By 
emancipation and enfranchisement, they believe that all their obli- 
gations have been discharged ; that the ballot is the black man’s 
sword of defence, and on the broad plane of legal equality, the 
races are adjusting their differences and uniting in one compact, 
homogeneous American people. But such is not the truth, and a 
consideration of facts will show that little real progress has yet 
been made toward a final solution of the race troubles.: (1) The 
future home of the negro race will be in the Southern States. (2) 
Negroes are increasing in numbers more rapidly than the whites. 
(3) Amalgamation, if possible, is not desirable. (4) A final so- 
lution can result only from homogeneity of race, or the removal of 
one of the races from the Southern States. 

Fifteen years ago it was asserted without contradiction that the 
negro problem would meet with an easy solution through the grad- 
ual and general dispersion of the negroes through the United 
States and their absorption into the mass of the American people. 
In 1850, there were outside of the slave States, 434,000 negroes ; 
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in 1860, 488,000; 1870, 500,000, and in 1880, 650,000. Making 
an allowance for the natural increase of the negroes, we find that 
for thirty years there has practically been no migration of the 
negro race from its Southern home. During this period also, the 
negro has suffered social and political indignities, which we may 
hope he will never again suffer to the same extent. If under 
social ostracism, poverty, and political oppression, he has volun- 
tarily remained in the South, we may assume that he will remain 
there permanently. Within afew years we have witnessed a so- 
called ‘‘exodus.” It was a sporadic movement, and no deductions 
can be based upon it. 

Uniless some cause prevents which cannot now be conjectured, 
the great body of the negro race will remain within its present 
geographical boundanes. If a straight line be drawn from the 
southern boundary of Delaware to the northeastern corner of 
Texas, 6,000,000 negroes would be south of that line and 550,000 
north of it. But, taking the seven Atlantic and Gulf States, — 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana, — we have a compact, connected terri- 
tory, containing nearly 4,000,000 negroes, or two-thirds of all in 
the United States. This territory of compact geographical posi- 
tion, of uniform climate and resources, may be regarded as the 
permanent future home of the negro race. The importance of this 
deduction is evident; the questions involved in the relations of 
the two races must be solved for good or il. on that geographical 
basis. 

The year 1880 marked the close of the first full decade of free- 
dom for the negro; and the census returns were awaited with 
great anxiety, as they would show whether the negro was an in- 
creasing or decreasing race. An examination gives these data: 
The white population of 1870 was, in round numbers, 33,000,000 ; 
and, in 1880, 43,000,000, or an increase of twenty-four per cent. 
The negro population of 1870 was 4,880,000; of 1880, 6,580,000, 
or an increase of thirty-five per cent. Deducting nine per cent. 
for immi:zration, which is a low estimate for the past decade, the 
remaining twenty per cent. will represent the ten years’ gain of 
the native white population. The white population, increasing 
twenty per cent. in ten years, or two per cent. annually, will 
double once every thirty-five years; the negro, increasing thirty- 
five per cent. in ten years, or three and one-half per cent. annually, 
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will double every twenty years. The immigration of foreign or 
Northern whites may somewhat affect the future relations of the 
races; yet it seems reasonable to conjecture, that, within sixty 
years, negroes will greatly predominate in all the South; and one 
hundred years from today they will be double the number in every 
Southern State. In the Atlantic and Gulf States the negroes even 
today, within 100,000, equal the whites in number. Within 
twenty years, or by the end of this century, they will surpass them 
in the proportion of seven to five; in 1920, in the proportion of 
two to one; and one hundred years from today there will be no 
less than four blacks to every white in the seven States. 

Amalgamation is regarded by many as a possible solution of 
the negro problem. Its probability and desirability are to be ex- 
amined. The late Wendell Phillips has advocated it; and Canon 
George Rawlinson, in the Princeton Review of 1878, has written: 
‘¢To us onlookers at a distance, entirely disinterested spectators, 
it seems that amalgamation is the true remedy, and ultimate 
absorption of the black rave into the white, the end to be desired 
and aimed at.” The examples cited by Canon Rawlinson are 
entirely inapplicable, with one single exception, and are simply 
cases of amalgamation of different family stocks of the white race. 
It seems strange that so careful a scholar should make such a 
mistake ; yet he finally tells us in this article that the ancient 
Egyptians are the only real example of distinct race amalgamation 
in all history. But the ratio of brain capacity of the ancient 
Egyptian’s skull, as compared with that of the average European, 
is as 146.4 to 150; thus, at the very best, if the Egyptian was an 
amalgam of whites and blacks, the amalgam was a positive de- 
terioration from the white parent stock. 

A careful examination of various authorities furnishes these 
reliable examples : —- 

1. The Griquas of South Africa are a hybrid of the Dutch col- 
onists and the Hottentots, and are inferior to the negro stock. 

2. The Kurughis of Northern Africa are a mixed race of 
Turkish-Moorish descent, exhibiting the worst traits of each. 

3. The Zambos of western South America, mongrels of mixed 
European, negro, and indigenous American races, are most promi- 
nent among the criminal classes of South America. 

4. In the East Indies the Portuguese-Malay half-castes are 
sunk into a deplorable condition of misery, sloth and moral 
degradation. 
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5. The English-Maori half-bree.s of New Zealand are strong 
in body, but mentally inferior to the English stock. 

6. The Dutch-Malay half-breeds of Java, known as Liplaps, 
are weakly in body and mind, and are said to die out in three gen- 
erations. 

7. In Russian-Asia slaves have united, to the detriment 
slaves. 

8. In Chiloe and other islands off the western coast of South 
' America we find the population, consisting of Indians and Span- 
iards, blended in various degrees of degradation. 

9. The immense mongrel population of negroes and Portuguese 
in Brazil is cited by ethnologists as a solemn warning to American 
amalgamationists. . 

10. The Mestizos of Mexico are a hybrid race, acknowledged 
by the highest authority to be degraded in body, mind and morals. 

But amalgamation has not been without its trial in this country. 
Negroes and whites have united, and their hybrid offspring numbers 
today probably 500,000. Dr. Sandford B. Hunt, a surgeon of 
United States volunteers in the late civil war, has examined the 
brains of 405 whites and negroes, with results which are most im- 
portant. When white blood predominates in a mixed breed there 
is an increase of cerebral development, while the presence of one- 
fourth, one-eighth, or one-sixteenth of white blood produces a 
brain decidedly inferior to that of the pure negro. Topinard says 
of these figures that they ‘‘ would lead us to believe that the mixed 
breeds assimulate the bad more readily than the good.” Von 
Tschudi, speaking of mixed races, says: ‘‘ As a general rule it 
may be fairly said that they unite in themselves all the faults with- 
out any of the virtues of their progenitors ; as men they are gen- 
erally inferior to the pure races, and as members of society they 
are the worst class of citizens.” Mr. Edward Morris says: ‘* All 
recorded evidence declares half-castes to be more liable to disease 
and of shorter life than either parent.” Col. Smith, in his ‘* His- 
tory of the Human Species,” doubts exceedingly ‘‘if a half-caste 
family does or could exist in any part of the tropics continued to 
a fourth generation from one stock.” Dr. Knox in his essay on 
‘* Hybridity,” affirms that mulattoes are the shortest lived of any 
class of the human race, and, in his ‘* Races of Men,” he says 
‘* with the cessation of the supply of European blood mixed race 
of all shades must cease.” 
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Deterioration in brain capacity and physical power are grave 
evils. Even Rawlinson makes this admission. ‘* The absorption,” 
he says, ‘‘of the negroes by the whites could not but in some re- 
spects and for a time tend toward a deterioration of the stock.” 
How long does he expect this to continue? Wilson, in his ‘* Pre- 
historic Man,” states that when the grade of quinteroon is reach- 
ed the negro type has disappeared, and Rawlinson adds that, if 
the present black population intermarry freely with the whites, the 
grade of quinteroon would be reached generally within a century. 

I have collected numerous facts from Bancroft’s and Hildreth’s 
histories, from the daily press, and recent review articles, 
which prove beyond dispute that the negro has not in the past, 
and does not today, enjoy in the North the real social equality 


which is accorded to him in the South. There is no indication of 


a future change, but if at any time he objects to living in the North 
and West, sociaily ostracised, as an alien and inferior, he has the 
option of migrating to his southern home. 

In the Southern States amalgamation agsumes a different phase. 
In seven States there are, in round numbers, 4,000,000 negroes and 
4,000,000 whites. The negroes are very evenly distributed among 
the whites. There is only one large city in the seven States; only 
thirteen with a population over 10,000; only seven larger than 
Schenectady ; only three larger than Utica. 

I offer this suggestion: Amalgamation is actually taking place 
today. Southern estimates prove it. This will continue. The 
negro is making rapid progress. Charleston, Memphis, and New 
Orleans papers no longer deny that he is advancing. He will con- 
tinue to acquire property, will become educated, will graduaily 
assert and maintain his political equality, will approach more and 
more to the social level of the whites in his own midst. ‘Thirty 
years from today, in numbers, in the aggregate of wealth and in- 
telligence, the negro, outside of New Orleans, Charleston, and 
other large cities, will be the superior—the Caucasian the inferior 
race. 

In seven States, the races today are equal numerically, and 
even now amalgamation would result in the absorption of the whites, 
not the blacks, and the product would represent a brain capacity 
in no way superior to the pure negro. Fifty years from today, when 
the negro will surpass the whites as two to one, and one hundred 
years from today, when the poportion will be four to one, the mon- 
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grel race will then represent brain capacity decidedly inferior to the 
negro of pure blood. Southern blacks will not move North ; North- 
ern whites will not move South, so that amalgamation in the United 
States means simply this: The absorption of Southern whites by 
Southern blacks, and a mongrel product resulting, which will be in- 
ferior to either of the original elements. 

To amalgamate the 6,000,000 blacks, their general distribution 
and immediate union with the whites throughout the United States 
is assumed, and yet to effect their absorption will require no less 
than one hundred years. Amalgamation, if it is to affect the entire 
nation, is emphatically not desirable. Its possibility is a different 
consideration. In discussing this question Rawlinson and other 
amalgamationists have made a common initial blunder. They have 
assumed that the 6,000,000 negroes were to be absorbed by the 
43,000,000 whites. This can never be. The blacks will remain 
personally in the States designated. The 500,000 in the Northern 
States, we may assume, will never be amalgamated. Amalgama- 
tion is the resultant of social equality and intermarriage. 

The solutions offered for the negro problem by writers of today 
are two — (1) Amalgamation, (2) Colonization. Ultimate absorp- 
tion of the blacks is impossible, as we have seen. ‘This plan may 
be dismissed. The plan of exporting and colonizing the blacks— 
advocated -by Jefferson, Madison, Henry Clay, and the early 
abolitionists — has been revived and advocated as the only possible 
solution in the last February number of the Popular Science 
Monthly. But it seems strange that any practical person should 
advocate such a scheme. The negro is a citizen. To deport him 
to Mexico, Central America, or anywhere, his own consent must 
be secured. Asa citizen he is proud of his citizenship, and it is 
folly to expect that he will voluntarily expatriate himself. This 
plan may also be dismissed as purely chimerical. 

In Edward E. Freeman’s lately published ‘‘ Impressions of 
America,” occurs a very brief reference to our race difficulties. 
‘* The negro difficulty,” he says, ‘* must last either till the way has 
been found out by which the Ethiopian may change his skin, or till 
either the white man or black man departs out of the land. The 
eternal laws of nature, the eternal distinctions of color, forbid the 
assimilation of the negro.” Supported by this high authority, I 
cannot be alone in what I say. 

The removal of the negro is impossible ; any general amalgama- 
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tion in the United States is impossible ; amalgamation in the South 
is possible, probable, and in actual process of fulfilment. Hence, 
either (1) the whites must emigrate from the South, (2), must 
amalgamate with the blacks, or (3), must remain an inferior ele- 
ment, and submit to negro supremacy and rule. The more wealthy 
whites will gradually emigrate to the North, or to such cities on 
the outer border as New-Orleans, Charleston, or Richmond. The 
remaining whites who prefer negro supremacy to emigration will 
gradually be absorbed by the blacks, and within one hundred years 
the seven Staces will actually be surrendered to negro supremacy. 
Whether the Federal Government will then welcome the negro to 
the national councils and, extending to him the protection of the 
courts and arms, will maintain him as a part of the body politic, is 
a question for conjecture. All the national traditions are against 
it. History teaches that unity of interest, which means unity of 
race, is the only safeguard of the republic. 

Chinese immigration was then discussed by Professor Gardiner, 
on the ground of probable ethnic difficulties involved in unlimited 
immigration. He thought that ‘* All men are created equal” has 
with us always meant ‘** All men of white color,” and our difficul- 
ties with the Indians and negroes should make us very careful in 
inviting new race complications. 

European immigration was also discussed under the questions : 
(1) Are European immigrants being assimilated by the native 
American stock? (2) Does the rapid settlement of our public 
lands demand a restriction of European immigration? The neces- 
sity of maintaining the homogeneity and ascendancy of the Anglo- 
American element was emphasized, and the danger, which has been 
increasing during the past fifteen years, from ‘‘ German elements ” 
and ‘* Irish elements” was discussed. Our public lands, (as stated 
in a private communication from Commissioner McFarland, under 
date of March 3,) remaining undisposed, number 1,241,836,891 
acres. Deducting public lands of Alaska and Indian reservations, 
and taking the disposal of the last year as a basis, every acre of the 
public lands of the United States will be disposed of within fifty 
years, making not a single acre’s allowance for barren lands or for 
increased demands of immigration or native consumption. Good 
statisticians estimate that the limit of arable lands will be reached 
within twenty-five years. These figures have a startling signifi- 
cance. According to the ratio of increase fixed by the last census, 
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our population will be in 1980, 528,000,000, without the addition 
of a single immigrant from this day —one hundred and seventy- 
four to the square mile, or nearly double the present ratio of China. 
We owe it to ourselves to provide for the future. The interests 
of humanity and of the American republic are identical, and we can 
best conserve the interests of humanity by conserving the purity 
and vitality of the American people, and by reserving for ourselves 
a home for future development and national growth. 


THE RACES IN INDIA. 


After the paper by Prof. Gardiner, Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar said : 


The population of India numbers 250,000,000. This includes 
English, French, Germans, Arabs, Persians, Armenians. The 
European element will not exceed 100,000, of whom 60,000 are 
British soldiers maintained at the expense of India. ‘The Moham- 
medans are about 60,000,000. About 180,000,000 are Hindus of 
different sects and races. In each caste we may find several 
races represented. There are 3,500,000 Buddhists, and 1,000,000 
Christians, among whom the Roman Catholics predominate. The 
Mohammedans of India out-number all the rest of the Moham- 
medans in the world. But these Mohammedans are not an un- 
mixed race. Every military conquest by the Mohammedans meant 
a conversion of the conquered. Forcible conversion was the 
general law; and great tribes of Hindus were thus converted into 
Mohammedans. The Hindus never made any conversions. The 
convert to Mohammedanism became alienated from Hindu society 
forever. The Mohammedans include many Hindus in race. In 
Southern India there are large settlements ot Buddhists and Jines. 

The Jines are not numerous, but in pecuniary power they are 
overwhelming. In their temples, you are surprised at the display 
of wealth. The great feature of these Jines is their superstitious 
regard for animal life. They respect the life of ants, insects and 
bugs, and feed them. You will find wealthy merchants buying 
sugar to feed the ants; and when an ant is killed by a neighbor, 
they will break each others’ heads over the destruction of ant life. 

Of the native Christians of India, more than one-half are said 
to be Roman Catholics. The earliest missionaries to India were 
Catholics. These native Christians represent anything but the 
Christianity of the western world; they know more about fights 
than about Christ and the Bible. In times of famine and of 
epidemic, the Christian missionaries have done incalculable good. 
Before the Government acted, the missionaries distributed food 
and medicine along with the Bible. The Hindus are very suscep- 
tible to kindness ; and when the missionaries demanded conversion 
in return, great tribes of Hindus of the lower classes came over 
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into the Christian fold. The higher classes are all but untouched 
by the propagandism prevailing among the lower classes. 

The Hindus are much more attracted toward the Roman Catholic 
priest than toward the English Episcopal clergyman. They see 
the priest walking, living very simply; and they see the English 
clergyman riding in his carriage, taking claret, or, perhaps, 
brandy, with his breakfast ; and they remark the difference. But 
the doctrines of the Romish priest are rejected by the Hindu intel- 
ligence. The Romish priest commends himself to them by his 
life, but not by his doctrines. 

Bengal is inhabited by the Bengalese, of whom I have the 
honor to be one. The Bengalese form the most intelligent race of 
the Hindus. Mill and Macaulay were very severe on the Ben- 
galese. ‘This hostile criticism was based on the physical weakness 
of the race. Their criticisms are one-sided and extravagant. 
The toughest battle with which the British had to do was fought in 
Bengal ‘in 1756. The Bengalese shine at the bar and on the 
bench, and in the practice of medicine. The Bengali literature 
is spreading every year. ‘The Brahmo Somaj was founded in Ben- 
gal. But 1 feel nervous in speaking of the community to which I 
belong. : 

The Marattas came from an Aryan stock; they are short and 
thick set. They have been known in history as a martial race. 
The Mohammedan who conquered every other race got thraslied 
in the Maratta mountains. In intelligence, they are next to the 
Bengalese. If the British Government dread any race, it is the 
Maratta; he is strong and restless. All western India is filled 
with this race. In Bombay, there is a Brahmo Somaj, second 
only to that at Calcutta. I have addressed, in Bombay, audiences 
of 2,500. 

The Sikhs are a noble race of men. They are monotheists. If 
it had not been for the Sikh regiments in the British army in 759, 
1 do not know where the British Empire would have been. Lord 
Lawrence became an object of gratitude in England, because he 
kept the Sikhs loyal. They are almost always over six feet high, 
with mild eyes under which is a glare of fierce courage and un- 
daunted firmness. 

Southern India contains many tribes; they are dark-skinned, 
more fat than muscular, with rather flat features. But they are 
more susceptible of progress than the people of Northern India. 

How have these races been preserved? Have they run into each 
other? No. Indian races have always been preserved separate. 
What is the secret of this separate preservation of the nationali- 
ties? It is caste. Caste in India has not been an unmixed evil. 
The Hindu races may be deficient, but they are pure races; and 
Emerson justly says that nationality respects races, not hybrids. We 
have no hybrids in India; and thus far we have survived invasions 
and the wreck of things in general. The Brahmin could marry all 
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castes, but no man of inferior caste can marry a Brahmin woman. 
But in latter times the liberty of Brahmins was contracted, and 
for the past two centuries the castes have been preserved unmixed. 
Hence, the monopoly of intelligence and character; the higher 
you rise, the more intelligence and nerve you find. 

In former times, these races fought with each other; but now, 
under the beneficent rule of a Christian nation, these animosities 
have ceased, and the races are today formed into a common 
nation. The British now fear that the Indian races may unite in 
one nation ; hence some unscrupulous officials foment jealousies 
among our people. 

The Hindu is a religious being; religion goes deeper far with 
him than any other consideration. Now that we try to form a 
synthesis of ideas, I feel confident that, by the b'essing of God} 
once more the Hindu race shall be united in a brotherhood not 
unworthy of admiration. We trust that we shall be one house- 
hold of God. I ask you to give us the inestimable gift of your 
sympathy and fellowship, that we may claim not only the Aryans 
of India, but of the West, as forming one brotherhood. 


On Wednesday, September 5th, Mr. Mozoomdar gave the fol- 
lowing information concerning 


THe WomeEN or INpIA. 


_ Woman in India has hardly any other function than the domes- 
tic. The word ** Zenana” is an Arabic word. meaning ‘* the part 
of the house devoted to the women.” The inmates of the Zenana 
cannot come out into the apartments of the men. ‘The Moham- 
medan Zenana is very like a prison. In Bombay, the ladies go 
about the streets with entire freedom ; but not in Caleutta or Delhi, 
because there the Mohammedans are in large numbers, and the 
women are not safe from insult. The Brahmo Somaj are trying to 
relax this seclusion, not entirely, but gradually. There is very 
strong opposition among the refined women to this emancipation ; 
they want to try the experiment gradually. Ladies in difierent 
families exchange visits; but, as they cannot walk in the public 
strects of the cities, they have to be carried, and this is a matter 
of expense. The women are generally vigorous and strong. 
They are not idle; some of them read, even read Sanskrit. They 
are married very young ; every Hindu girl is destined to marry ; she 
must marry between nine and twelve. The Brahmo Somaj is trying 
to break up the early marriages. The re-marriage of widows has 
now legal sanction, but not moral sanction. ‘The girl may be a 
widow at eleven, and from then to the end of her life she is an 
ascetic ; eating but one meal in a day, and on fast-days not even 
taking a drop of water to quench her burning thirst. It is very 
strongly felt that a woman may not have two husbands in her life. 
In the Brahmo Somaj, women remarry. In native states and in 
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out of the way corners, the burning of the widow sometimes exists ; 
but as a general thing, it is suppressed. 

There are households into which no male medical practitioner 
can be admitted ; the women would rather die than to have a male 
physician. Hence a great demand for quack medicines. Hence, 
also, a demand for female physicians. If you send out any female 
physicians, send the very best. 

The Hindus do not understand the English courts very well; 
they are perplexed, and do not know what they say; hence they 
have the reputation of being perjurers. The English judges sit 
far above the common herd of people, and they do not speak a 
word of the vernacular. We are very well satisfied with the jus- 
tice administered by the English courts, except when it is between 
white and colored. 

There were so many wars in the olden time between the tribes 
that the British, by preventing these, have done great good to the 
people. But the English make themselves very much hated by 
the superiority which they assume, by treating the people as so far 
below them. 

In the army, a native cannot hold any commission ; he can be a 
sergeant or corporal, but no more. 

The taxes are very heavy. The former rulers were tyrants, but 
now and then they were impulsive and generous. But now there 
is no impulse; the taxes must be paid. 

The Hindus are naturally a water-drinking people ; a great harm 
is done by the introduction of ardent spirits. 

The lower you go in the scale of caste, the greater the liberty of 
the women. ‘The lower classes are not considered high enough to 
be under the guidance of laws. The Hindu women are more con- 
servative than the men. 
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II. THE RELATIONS BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYED. 
BY MRS. SARAH H. BOLTON, OF CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
(Read Friday, September 7.) 


A little time ago we visited the large publishing house of Cas- 
sell, Petter & Galpin, London. Nearly a thousand men were 
busy at the presses or preparing woodcuts, giving to the people 
the great need of the age, cheap yet good literature. All worked 
with enthusiasm. What was the secret of it? Was it because 
they received fair wages? Not that alone. Was it because they 
were treated with the courtesy due from one man to another, be 
he hod-carrier or millionaire? Not that only.’ They were sharers 
in the profits of the firm. Every book printed was their book. 
Every hour wasted was their loss. Of the capital, $200,000 is 
held by about 300 employés, who have been able to buy stock. 
Two hundred and seventy-two others, each by the payment of 
twenty-five cents weekly, in three years and a half become part- 
ners. Those unable to save even this, if their salary be less than 
$1,500, after five years of service are helped to partnership by the 
Provident Society, established for old or disabled employés. 
‘* Profit-sharing” of employers with the employed, is gaining 
ground abroad. Professor Sedley Taylor, late fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, who has written much and ably on this sub- 
ject, has given a detailed account of several of the more than 
one hundred firms already using this method in Europe. 

The Paris and Orleans Railway Company, with 15,743 employes, 
has practiced profit-sharing for forty years. The entire sum 
allotted the men over and above market wages during this time 
has been $11,000,000. Formerly a bonus was paid in cash—now 
it is compulsorily invested for a retiring life pension, when the 
employé is fifty years old. Messrs. Chaix & Co., publishers, give 
15 per cent. of the net profits to their workmen. The amount 
distributed in ten years has been $125,000. One-third is given in 
money, one-third to their Provident Society, and the remaing third 
is received after twenty years of labor. A single incident will 
show the interest manifested after profit-sharing was introduced. 
Two workmen setting type had each a lamp. They at once 
moved their frames together, and blew out one light to save ex- 
pense for the firm of which they were now a part. The proprie- 
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tor has also organized a school for his apprentices, where history, 
book-keeping, drawing, chemistry, etc., are taught. The pupils 
are promised two cents for each attendance, and at the end of the 
month receive this for spending money. 

The Company of General Insurances has for thirty years di- 
vided 5 per cent. of its profits among its employés, in proportion 
to their individual salaries. This is accumulated at 4 per cent. 
compound interest, until the workman has been twenty-five years 
in their employ. The sum assigned has been nearly $1,000,000. 

I was interested in the immense Bon Marché, after. seeing the 
rooms where the 2,300 clerks take their meals, and where many of 
them sleep, to learn Madame Boucicaut’s plan. Her husband and 
son having died, she is the responsible head. Of the $4,000,000 
capital, she holds $2,500,000, while her employés hold $1,500,000. 
After five years of labor in her house, all share in the profits, the 
sum being fixed annually by herself. This is put at 4 per cent., 
compound interest, till the men have worked twenty years and the 
women fifteen. The labor share, since the adoption of this system, 
seven years ago, has reached nearly $100,000. 

In 1878, a company was formed in Paris, to study profit-shar- 
ing, and report its progress. The annual bulletins can be obtained 
from our National Bureau of Education. The Maison Leclaire, 
with its thousand workmen, is well known. The founder, the son 
of a poor village shoemaker, coming, penniless, at seventeen to 
Paris, apprenticed to a hard master, determined in after years to 
aid those who worked for him. During the first fifteen years of 
his business they subscribed monthly to a mutual aid society. 
This fund was then taken into partnership. The profits are given, 
after taking out five per cent. interest on capital, one-fourth to the 
two managing partners, one-fourth to the aid society, and half in 
money to the workmen. The day before his death, in 1872, 
Leclaire wrote his partner: ‘* Until sound learning shall have 
replaced ignorance amongst the masses, until the disenherited 
shall have strength to raise themselves to us, we must hold out a 
hand to them. Otherwise the rooted antagonism between the 
suffering classes and the more fortunate will never cease.” He 
said: ‘* It is better for me to earn 100 francs and give 50 to my 
workmen, than to earn only 25 and keep them all myself.” 

M. Bord, in his piano manufactory has for twenty years, after 
deducting 10 per cent. on the capital invested, divided the profits 
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proportionately with the workmen ; one part to the interest already 
allotted, the other according to the wages paid. Their share has 
been already over $240,000. The paper mills at Angouleme, with 
1,500 workmen, have a somewhat similar plan. In all these cases 
the workinzgman receives his daily wages at market price. If no 
profits are made he receives no share, but with his employer feels 
the general disappointment and loss arising from increased exer- 
tion with the hope of profit. 

The result from profit-sharing has been excellent. Workmen 
have become encouraged to save, to do more and better work, to 
be sober and self-respecting, and to avoid strikes as detrimental to 
their own welfare. They are no longer eye servants, but respon- 
sible co workers. Ambition is aroused, and they desire homes of 
their own. Hon. Francis A. Walker says: 

‘* Many experiments and probably much disappointment and 
some failures will be required to develop the possibilities of this 
scheme and determine its best working shape, yet in the end, I see 
no reason to doubt that such a relation will be introduced ex- 
tensively with the most beneficial results.” 

Postmaster General Fawcett, in ‘* Pauperism, its Causes and 
Remedies,” page 165, says: 

‘*¢ The public press often tells us how some iron master or some 
manufacturer has become a millionaire, but not a word is said 
about any advance in the condition of those without whose labor 
such vast wealth could not be accumulated. All experience shows 
that there can be no hope of introducing more harmonious rela- 
tions unless employers and employed are both made to feel that 
they have an immediate and direct interest in the success of the 
work in which they are engaged.” 

A letter received from one of England’s largest manufacturers 
has these words : 

‘¢T think when the time comes for codperative production, it 
will solve many questions and destroy large manufacturing mo- 


nopolies, raising the laboring slave to an independent and regener- 
ating position in his own and our opinion. I am sure there is a 
strong feeling, in the mind at least of the intelligent employer of 
labor, that he owes his workpeople something.” 

Coéperative distribution has already wrought wonders. The 
story of the twenty-eight weavers of Toad lane reads like a ro- 
mance. Of course it is objected that such broad partnerships de- 
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siroy the privacy of business; that workmen are unwilling to share 
losses—assertions well answered last year by Professor Taylor be- 
fore the Manchester Statistical Society; and that wages are 
better in America than elsewhere, therefore labor should be satis- 
fied. The recent great strikes in our own country, saying nothing 
of the 2,352 in Europe since 1870, show that there is still dissatis- 
faction, both with length of hours and wages. Doubtless we shall 
help to save our Sabbath by the adoption of the English half- 
holiday on Saturdays. The man who works from sunrise till sun- 
set, scarcely knowing that the flowers are growing about him or 
that the sky is blue above him, must have some time for fresh air 
and sunshine. Shall we not also eventually help to solve the labor 
question by ‘* profit-sharing ?” 

A hopeful sign of that future when, as the lamented W. Staney 
Jevons said: ‘‘ The workman’s interest shall be bound up with 
those of his employer, and pitted in fair competition against those 
of other workmen and employers,” rather than workmen banded 
together and employers together,—is the fact that never before 
were employers building so many tasteful homes for the employed 
as now. In Sweden model dwellings are erected, with the inten- 
tion that the workmen, by annual payments, shall become the 
owners. They are usually designed for two families, three rooms 
for each, the rent about sixteen dollars a year, paid for by their 
vegetable gardens. 

Mr. Krupp, at his steel works in Essen, Prussia, where 17,000 
men are employed, has already built about 3,000 houses for them. 
He has also established schools and a reading-room. When ill, 
they receive half-pay and are cared for in the hospitals without 
cost. Saltaire, built by Sir Titus Salt for his 4,000 workmen, is 
clean and attractive with its two-story houses of light stone, its 
flower beds in every front yard, its handsome hall, used as a libra- 
ry, museum, and for class-rooms, its park of fourteen acres, with 
cricket grounds and lake for boating, and without a single saloon 
in the town. 

The 944 Building Associations in England and Wales, with a share 
capital of $90,000,000, are making many waste places comfortable 
and healthful. Peabody, with his $2,500,000, set an example that 
the world will more and more emulate. Fifteen of the worst local- 
ities of London have immense brick or stone blocks, with clean 
rooms and happy children. While each of the nearly 8,000 rooms 
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pays only about fifty cents a week for rent, the net profit on capi- 
tal is from 34 to 34 per cent. Two other London societies have 
each spent $1,500,000 for a similar purpose. Some towns in 
France are thus using their surplus capital, believing it to be a 
paying investment, as well as a humanitarian scheme. The work 
of Miss Octavia Hill, one feature of which is that wealthy ladies 
shall each look after three or four houses, collecting rents and giv- 
ing helpful suggestions as to health and cleanliness, deserves care- 
ful study. 

Neat, skilled and able-bodied workmen cannot come from squalid 
homes, where food is poorly cooked and ventilation and drainage 
unknown. A pot of flowers in the window of shop or home, and 
a picture on the walls, are wonderful educators. All through 
Scandinavia one sees flowers in every window, be the home ever 
so modest. What wonder that the people are honest, the doors of 
a Norwegian never being locked, and that they are most tender, 
alike to children and to animals? 

Whatever may be thought of profit-sharing and home-building, 
humanity, as well as self-interest, must enlist employers in the 
education of the employed. The workingman has become an 
important factor in our civilization. Through his increasingly 
strong labor organizations, men will be sent to Congress to repre- 
sent his interests. Power will not be wanting, but the wisdom of 
the legislation thus affected, with regard to monopolies, taxes on 
land, eight-hour system, etc., will depend largely on the education 
of the constituents. John Stuart Mill said of education, as a rem- 
edy for the ills of the working people, ‘‘ It is indeed not the prin- 
cipal, but the sole remedy, if understood in its widest sense.” Said 
Jules Ferry, recently, ‘‘ Labor and schools—that is the law of the 
future. It is by these that the great American democracy is daily 
taking gigantic strides toward the almost incalculable greatness of 
its destinies.” France herself is nobly doing her part. There are 
more than one hundred art classes for adults in Paris alone, all 
numerously attended, and chiefly by workingmen. There are also 
free courses of elementary and advanced lectures in every branch 
of literature, art and science, including modern languages, biology 
and mathematics, given by men of national reputation, to large 
audiences, composed mostly of workingmen. Especially does one 
see this at the College de France and Conservatoire des Arts et 
Mctiers. Similar courses are given in all the chief towns. This 
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is a feature America might well copy for her adult population. 


Where is our South Kensington Museum, with its science and art 
schools all over the United Kingdom, with evening classes for arti- 
sans at seventy-five cents a month? 

The workingmen’s colleges of London, the first organized in 
1854 by Rev. Frederick Denison Maurice, assisted by such men as 
Ruskin, Rossetti, Cave Thomas, and others, are not only the best 
possible prevention of socialism, but the best aid to good citizen- 
ship. Thomas Hughes, M. P., is president of one college with 
700 students, and Rev. Stopford Brooks of another. The course 
is so thorough, that some of the students have taken the B. A. 
degree of London University. The charge for tuition is small — 
twenty-five cents a term for Greek or Latin. Each Saturday eve- 
ning free popular lectures are given by eminent scholars. Dr. 
Birkbeck began a somewhat similar work thirty years before, and 
his institute has become the parent of 1,000 others in Great Bri- 
tain. 

The ‘* Workingmen’s Club and Institute Union” is an associa- 
tion of 550 clubs, for mutual improvement by lectures and libra- 
ries, and for recreation. Mr. Hodgson Pratt is its leading spirit. 
Only recently 1,000 of its 75,000 members were entertained at the 
South Kensington Museum by the president and his wife, Sir 
Thomas and Lady Brassey. How different the position of the 
intelligent workingman of today from that of the Helots of Sparta, 
put to death at will, or the Roman peasant, sold like the ox, with 
the land on which he labored ! 

We visited, with great interest, many workshops abroad, always 
finding where most was done for the employed, there most was also 
done for the employer. In the large engineering works of Messrs. 
Tangye, in Birmingham, with 2,000 men, lectures are given twice 
a week, during the dinner hours, on political or general subjects, 
the men often suggesting the topics. Evening classes are held, a 
library provided, and a visitor for the sick. Breakfasts and din- 
ners are furnished, the latter costing from twelve to sixteen cents. 
It is a comfort to see the men eating this rather than a cold dinner 
from a tin pail. Perry & Co., pen makers, have a dining-hall, 
with complete kitchen apparatus. They loaned the committee 
having it in charge sufficient money to purchase food at the start. 

The firm also fitted up a theatre, and purchased a lantern for 
dissolving views. Several firms have bought brass instruments for 
the bands organized among the men. 
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Cadbury Brothers, in their large cocoa works, covering three 
acres, employ over five hundred persons. Especial attention is 
paid to ventilation and proper light. A cricket and football 
ground is provided for the men, and a playground with swings, 
etc., for the women and girls. Large dining-rooms are furnished 
for both sexes, where they can warm or cook their dinners over 
gas stoves; eighty chops can be cooked in ten minutes. From 
9.15 to 9.30 every morning, the workpeople meet for a religious 
service. The wife of the leading minister of Birmingham gives 
most interesting health lectures to the wives of workingmen. 
Three firms in Manchester have institutes attached to their works. 
Others, every pay-day, give each of their three or four thousand 
men a paper or magazine. Penny biographies and histories are 
scattered widely. Rev. H. R. Haweis, the well-known author, 
has been an ardent promoter of this. The man who works ten or 
twelve hours a day has no time for two-volume novels or six- 
volume histories. The man or woman with leisure owes it to 
humanity that he or she use it for those who are obliged to toil. 

In the immense works of Hudson & Co., at Liverpool and Lon- 
don, cocoa rooms are provided, where cocoa or tea are served at a 
cent a cup, a bun at the same price, with jam, meat, ete., at low 
rates. The profits made on the refreshments are distributed by a 
committee of the workpeople as they see fit. At the end of these 
rooms there is a stage for concerts, private theatricals, or bowling. 
A piano is also furnished. De La Rue & Co., printers and litho- 
graphers, some thirty years ago, organized a Factory Tea Society, 
to give tea with the evening meal at five o’clock daily, with tea and 
sugar to be taken home on Friday evenings. These being pur- 
chased at wholesale, were sold to the workmen at a fair profit, and 
the money put aside for their provident fund. Last year the 
profits were $2,500. More than 27,000 gallons of tea were sent 
in hot cans to the workmen. They pay weekly at the rate of two 
cents a pint. The fund is used in sickness or death. 

James Smeaton & Sons, near Dundee, employ about five hun- 
dred persons in weaving. -They provide a piano and harmonium 
in a hall accommodating six hundred, used as a school-room during 
the day, and for classes and lectures in the evening. They pay a 
librarian to take charge of a good library. Samuel Morley, M. 
P., a man of great wealth and great charities, is at the head of 
the Provident Society among his men. In a letter he says: ‘In 
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a large number of cases libraries with reading-rooms have been 
established by firms for their young men, and these are well used 
and appreciated. The best way to promote benefit and provident 
societies is, I believe, to second the efforts made by the men 
themselves.” How nobly he has done this, the figures in last 
year’s report abundantly testify. In Switzerland, the working- 
men, in their associations, provide lectures on social and political 
questions. In remote communes, if there is no one else to do it, 
the workmen themselves prepare the lectures. 

Somewhat similar work collated in our own country from Pull- 
man, Fairbanks, Wanamaker, the Waltham Watch Factory, the 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass., the Passaic Rolling Mills, N. J., 
and elsewhere, would be helpful. Every State, and the nation as 
well, needs a labor bureau as ably managed as that of Massachu- 
setts. Then we should know how long our workpeople labor, in 
what homes they live, and whether or not justice is done them. 
The State should be interested in the best good of every citizen. 
It is superfluous to say that a more general education is one of 
our greatest needs. Mormonism would die were it not for igno- 
rance. The population question needs but the light of political 
economy. The masses are led by the unscrupulous. Dr. Hay- 
good, of Georgia, rightly says: ‘* A man who does not know that 
voters ought to be able to read and write, does not know enough 
to be argued with.” And yet we have in this country 3,000,000 
whites over ten years of age who cannot write, and a larger number, 
even of the colored in the same deplorable condition. In Germany 
in 1870, only 12 per cent. were illiterate. In the United States 
that year there were 20 per cent. In the last sixty years over 
11,000,000 immigrants have come tous. Last year the average 
was over 2,000 a day. Professor Walker says: “If the State 
will see to it that the whole body of the people can read and 
write and cipher, that the common air and common water are kept 
pure, and that the first feeble efforts of the poor at bettering their 
condition and ‘ saving for a rainy day’ are guarded against official 
frauds and speculative risks, it may take its hands off at a hundred 
other points and trust its citizens in the main to do and care for 
themselves.” 

Postal saving banks, such as England has tried so successfully 
for twenty years, with life annuities, will remedy ‘‘ frauds and 
speculative risks,” and be of great value to the poor. The gov- 
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ernment must do much for education, and yet we shall doubtless 
be obliged to have many Peabodys and Slaters before the work is 
accomplished. The elevation of the world comes largely from 
individual effort. I know a minister who teaches large classes in 
botany, gratuitously, that his people may have minds above the 
trivialities of life, as well as honor the Maker of the plants and 
flowers about them. The Chautauqua course of reading, started 
by Dr. Vincent, is doing incalculable good among the people. The 
’ country has also much to hope for the higher education of women, 
because of the consequent elevation of society and a race of 
educated men born of educated mothers. Common school educa- 
tion would be a blessing, if for no higher reason than that it 
increases the income of the laborer from twenty to fifty per cent. 
In the near future technical education will fit men and women to 
earn their living. Each large city can do at least what has been 
done by the business firms of Cleveland, O., in its Educational 
Bureau during the past two years. Mr. C. E. Bolton, after several 
trips abroad, determined to enlist the city in more general educa- 
tion for the working people. 

For six weeks, each noon and night, he visited nearly every mill 
and factory among our 200,000 people, and with the hearty con- 
currence of employers gathered the men around him for ten 
minutes, speaking from box, counter, or anvil. ‘Twelve entertain- 
ments were offered them for one dollar, eight cents each, with the 
gift each time of a condensed graphic book of forty pages. Over 
4,000 took course tickets, among them 400 teachers in the public 
schools. Fortunately, a wealthy and generous man, Mr. W. H. 
Doan, had built a plain tabernacle for the use of the people, and 
this was packed every Saturday evening, hundreds going away, 
unable to gain admittance. After a half-hour concert by a trained 
orchestra, the people stood for five minutes, and then listened to 
a lecture by Beecher, Gough, Tourjee, Joseph Cook, and others. 
The books were on astronomy, geology, histories of England, 
France, or the United States, health, manners, ete. Crowds came 
in from the suburbs. One man who had walked six miles, only 
to find the doors closed, said: *‘ I don’t mind the loss of the lec- 
ture so much, if I can only have the book sent me”; and he left 
two cents with a stranger for postage. On the last night, which 
is made a special occasion, the Tabernacle being trimmed with 
flags and flowers, little tickets, called ‘‘ red options,” are sold for 
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twenty-five cents, transferable some months later for a regular 
ticket. One sick workman, out of money, offered to give his note 
for the twenty-five cents, because he could not bear to lose the 
lectures. 

The second year, twenty entertainments were given for $1.50 ; 
ten indoor lectures, preceded not only by a concert, but by a half- 
hour prelude on the Eye, Architecture, Glaciers, or other useful 
subject, often illustrated, and ten .outdoor concerts on the public 
square, under an electric light of 32,000 candle-power. The peo- 
ple, therefore, had concerts, preludes, and lectures in winter, and 
also in summer, with nearly 5,000,000 pages in the books, for 
seven and one-half cents each evening. After paying all expenses, 
$1,000 were put in the bank the first year, and over twice that 
amount the second, to be used, it is hoped, towards a People’s 
College, a large public building, with hall, art gallery, and institute 
where drawing, wood-carving, telegraphy, etc., may be learned, 
and many of the things made or grown in Ohio exhibited. This 
self-supporting Educational bureau is upheld by a committee of 
one from each of the leading firms of the city. The president, 
Gen. M. D. Leggett, is also president of the Brush Electric Com- 
pany. Hon. John Eaton, Commissioner of Education, who, as 
well as the press, has given the plan his hearty commendation, 
opens the course the coming winter. Last year, a debate on Free 
Trade versus Protection, by Professors Sumner, of Yale College, 
and Denslow, of Chicago, drew an immense audience. This 
winter woman suffrage will be debated. A course of lectures on 
cooking will be open to the wives of ticket-holders. Over two 
hundred letters of inquiry have been received from cities and 
firms, showing that there is deep interest in whatever elevates the 
people. Does the work pay? Ask anybody who has watched the 
4,000 eager faces as they listened to every word of the speakers, 
or carefully read the little books, having them bound at the close 
of the season for twenty-five cents each. Ask those who work 
sixty hours a week by a heated furnace, or an oil tank, eating a 
cold dinner, and going wearily home by gaslight. 
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Ill.— CHILD-HELPING AS A MEANS OF PREVENTING CRIME 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


BY C. LORING BRACE, ESQ., ‘SECRETARY OF THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY, 
NEW YORK. 


(Read September 7, 1883.) 


Thirty years ago the Children’s Aid Society began its labors for 
aiding, educating and reforming the poor children of New York 
city. Owing especially to a poor foreign immigration, and to the 
crowded population of the lower wards, there was an incredible 
number of vagrant, homeless and criminal children at that time in 
the streets of the city. The hope and plan of the writer were to 
remove these evils by three different classes of agencies. 


I.—Tue Lopeine Hovses. 


In 1854 it struck me that great numbers of the street children 
could be saved if some sort of lodging houses could be opened for 
them. I dreaded the effect of almsgiving, and therefore was 
resolved that these boys and girls should pay a small sum for the 
benefits we offered them. The first means for the proposed charity 
were procured from personal friends, and then a beginning being 
made, our infant Society adopted the new plan. The house was 
to be called the ‘*‘ Newsboys’ Lodging House,” and was opened 
in an old room in the ‘* Sun” building, on the corner of Fulton 
and Nassau streets. Simple ‘‘ bunks” (like steamer berths) were 
prepared for the boys, washing and cleansing arrangements were 
provided for them, a plain nourishing meal was afforded them, and 
a room was opened, in connection with the house, where the boys 
could sit of an evening, where school could be held in the winter 
and religious meetings on Sunday evening. The lodging-house, it 
will be seen, was a sort of combination of boys’ hotel, school and 
chapel. Each lad was charged, for the use of these privileges, six 
cents per night, and six cents each for supper and breakfast. The 
boys soon understood that they got a great deal for their money, 
and they came gladly. A good, clean bed, freedom from vermin, 
a plain nourishing meal, and a pleasant room, with only a very 
moderate charge in money, proved great attractions. They were 
a class of youth who did not enter the public schools or the 
churches, and what moral and mental education they received 
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would come mainly from us. One of their special vices was gaming 
‘and extravagance with their money. To cure this we opened a 
Savings Bank and offered a high rate of interest. We taught 
them order, cleanliness and good morals, and wherever we could, 
brought religious influences to bear upon them. We insisted on 
attendance at the night school, and strove in every way to increase 
the self-respect of each lad. Where a boy was entirely penniless, 
the Superintendent advanced him money to support himself by 
some street trade. In consequence, each lad kept the habit and 
feeling of independence, and paid something towards his own 
support. The wild street boys under this patient discipline began 
soon to assume a new appearance. They were more cleanly, 
orderly and careful of their language. They saved their money 
and began to have the sense of property. They were anxious to 
learn in books,'and soon looked forward to taking up some settled 
occupation in the country. Many of them felt the effect of re- 
ligious truth and began to lead better lives. The whole was a 
simple, practical method of reform for vagabond youth who could 
not exactly be reached by the law. This ‘*‘ Newsboys’ Lodging 
House,” founded in 1854, was the first that I am aware of, of the 
kind, in the civilized world. It will be interesting to give its 
statistics, and show what progress has been made since it was first 
opened. ; 

There have passed through it during these twenty-nine years, 
187,852 different boys; the number of lodgings being 1,346,166, 
and the number of meals 1,359,728. From these boys, 14,832 
were returned to their friends. The total expenses have been 
$318,125, towards which the receipts from the house itself were 
$115,523. The amount saved by the boys during these years has 
been $55,567. The sanitary results in this house have been truly 
remarkable. Among the 187,952 boys during the twenty-nine 
years there has been no case of any contagious or ‘foul air” 
disease, not even opthalmia. Only one death (from pneumonia) 
in 1858 has occurred, though there have been several cases of 
accident. One mild case of scarlatina occurred for the first time 
in 1882, but the boy was a servant, not a lodger, and brought it 
from outside. 

In addition to this lodging-house, five others have been founded, 
four for boys and one for girls. In all these houses during the 
last year, 14,122 different boys and girls were fed, sheltered and 
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taught, at a total expense of $58,690. Deducting the receipts, 
together with cost of construction, $33,072, the net cost was 
$25,618. Dividing this by the nightly average attendance, the 
average cost to the public for each child for the year was about 
$40.50. Any prison or poor-house would have cost the public 
over $100 for each of these youths. 


II.—InpustriAL AND Hatr-Time ScHoo.s. 


In a large city like New York, with great numbers of ignorant 
foreigners, and with crowds of exceedingly poor people, it is 
found that the public schools, free though they be, do not fully 
reach all classes. Numbers of poor children are compelled to 
labor on the streets as rag-pickers, bone-gatherers, boot-blacks, 
newsboys, peddlers, and in many other street trades. Many are 
kept at home, a part of the day, to take care of little children, or 
to aid their parents in housekeeping; many others are busy in 
factories and shops, as New York has become a very extensive 
manufacturing city. Numerous poor families are thus dependent 
on the labors of their children. ‘These little boys and girls are 
also exceedingly dirty, and neglected in their clothing and per- 
sonal habits, and the children of the respectable mechanics and 
well-to-do laborers do not like to sit on the same benches with 
them. They are necessarily irregular in their attendance, if they 
go to school, and they need more moral instruction and industrial 
training than do the children of the more comfortable classes. 
From this multitude of street children arose in former years the 
great proportion of the criminals of New York. 

The ‘ Industrial and Half-Time Schools” arose, as a necessity, 
to meet the wants of these youths. Such schools permit irregu- 
larity of attendance, which the public schools cannot. They send 
forth visitors and agents to gather in this class from the streets 
and the poor tenement-houses ; they provide bathing and means 
of cleanliness. A simple meal is afforded to the most needy, and 
clothing is distributed as a reward for good conduct. Hand- 
sewing and machine-sewing, with other branches, are taught the 
little girls, and various industrial branches to the boys. Careful 
moral instruction is given these children, and there is more of 
a bond of a sympathy between the teachers and the pupils than 
exists in the Board Schools. They are to a great degree Mission 
and Reform Schools, yet no doctrinal instruction is permitted to 
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be given, for fear of arousing dissensions among the differing 
sects. The sole religious exercises are the Lord’s prayer and a 
passage of scripture read without note or comment. The schools 
are, many of them, held in half-time sessions, so that an oppor- . 
tunity may be given to the street children to follow their occupa- 
tion during a part of the day. A great point is made of cleanli- 
ness with the pupils, and wherever it is possible they are supplied 
with clean underclothing. The little assistance given to the pupil 
often enables a poor mother to school her child, who could not 
otherwise do it. These schools are under the supervision of the 
Board of Education, though controlled by private trustees, and 
they receive nearly half of their support from the ‘* School Fund,” 
apportioned according to their average attendance. The ‘‘ Com- 
pulsory Law” which has been in execution for a few years past 
has brought in a certain number of children under their influence, 
but the law is not executed with sufficient strictness to produce 
very important effects, thongh an increase of attendance in the 
Board Schools is undoubtedly due to it. ‘The great difficulty in 
regard to the law seems to be, however, that there are no provi- 
sions for compelling school attendance with such youth, as have an 
ostensible occupation in the streets. Many factory children, 
indeed, have been forced into half-time attendance. 

The greatest good from these.schools is seen in their influence 
on the little girls whose homes are in the vilest and poorest quar- 
ters. Many ladies of high position and education come down as 
‘* volunteers ” to assist in these useful charities, and their influence, 
as well as that of. the regular instruction in the schools, have been 
to save these little girls from growing up in vice and vagrancy. 
The statistics we shall give later, in regard to the diminution of 





female crime in New York, will prove the wonderful effect of these 
agencies. These various schools of the Children’s Aid Society 
numbered, during 1882, twenty-one day-schools and thirteen night- d 


schools, while 9,335 boys and 4,631 girls were taught by eighty- 
nine salaried teachers and forty-eight volunteer teachers. The 
daily average attendance was 3,676; 15,560 garments were made, 
and 9,135 were given out; 1,812 were the children of drunken 
parents, and 1,213 had been engaged in begging. These poor 
children saved during the year, in the schools’ savings banks, 
$910.30. There are in several of the schools some 1,500 children 
of poor Italians, besides great numbers of Irish, German, Bohe- 
mian, Hungarian, and other foreign children. 
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The total annual expense of all these schools for salaries, rent, 
food, clothing, books, ete., was, in 1882, $86,489, which sum, 
divided by 3,676, the average number in daily attendance, would 
make $23.52, the annual cost for each child. This is certainly a 
low cost, if it be considered how much is done in the way of chari- 
table assistance for the pupils. 


IIJ.— Emigration Work. 


_ A third powerful agency of the Society in reforming the youth 
of the city has been the placing out of poor and homeless children 
in country homes. This was begun in 1853 by sending out circu- 
lars among mechanics and farmers in the rural districts. Gradually 
it appeared that the best chances for these youths, and the greatest 
demand for their services, were to be found in the Western States. 
There a child, girl or boy, growing up in a farmer’s family, 
becomes at length of great value to the employer. Such children 
are regarded as children of the household, and do the same labor 
as the other children. All the annoyances which are connected in 
a new country with hired servants are avoided by employing them. 
The family becomes attached to them and they to the family, and 
as they grow up they are often adopted by the employers, or inherit 
property from them, or receive gifts of land or cattle from the 
farmer. They are not indentured, and therefore it becomes the 
interest of both sides to satisfy one another. The children share 
in all the untold advantages of the Western States, and the 
experience of a Christian home and all the new influences about 
them make a profound change in their characters. As they are 
not criminals, or the children of criminals, but only poor and 
ignorant, and mainly the offspring of honest European peasants, 
the reform is the more certain and lasting. This is true of the 
younger children. With the boys and girls over fifteen, the danger 
is greater, and here is where the peculiar difficulties of our work 
arise. These youth, like all the working population of the United 
States, are very ambitious for higher wages, and constantly seek 
to change their places, often without sufficient reason. By this 
migration they frequently improve their own fortunes, but give 
great dissatisfaction to their employers. It is from this class also 
that whatever petty offences are committed (and they are not 
many) most frequently arise. 
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During the thirty years in which this charity has been in opera- 
tion, we have placed out over 60,000 children, mainly in the 
Western States. We are sending out now about 4,000 each year, 
of whom more than one-third are girls. These youth have now 
grown up in their different villages throughout the West; they are 
not known usually as having been the protégés of this Society, as 
this fact is carefully concealed, but immense numbers of them now 
occupy positions of trust and responsibility, or have acquired 
comfortable fortunes, or are leading honest and respected lives in 
different parts of the Union. The girls have often married well, 
and are living in honored positions as wives and mothers. It is 
often remarked in the West that these children turn out better 
than the average number of children in Western villages. The 
Society for the first few years keeps a careful inspection of these 
children. The local committees write in regard to them ; local 
pastors are employed to visit them; a great correspondence is 
kept up with the employers and the children ; one resident Western 
agent is employed constantly in revisiting them, and the Western 
agents who take them return constantly to look after their com- 
panies. Cases of abuse are very rarely reported, but many changes 
are necessarily made. After a few years this inspection diminishes, 
and as these youth grow up they do not desire to be known as 
being in connection with charitable society. Still we receive many 
affecting testimonials of their gratitude, and now and then little 
bequests as mementoes of their good will. : 

Within the last few years-we have made special investigations 
as to those sent out twenty, twenty-five and thirty years ago. In 
1881, forty-five names, taken at random, of children along the 
Michigan Central Railroad, sent out from twenty-five to thirty 
years ago, were given to Mr. Fry, the resident Western agent. 
Out of the forty-five searched for, eleven could not be found or 
heard of. They may have been living in neighboring localities, 
but to search them out required too much time and labor. Of the 
thirty-four remaining, good accounts were received from all except 
one. They had grown up to be honest, respectable young men 
and women, some of them had considerable properties, some were 
religions in character, some were in profession, and all bore a 
good name, except one who had cheated his employer of two 
thousand dollars and gone off to a distant State. These thirty- 
four have not become distinguished in any way, but they have 
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proved to be respectable and useful citizens. The fifteen dollars 
spent in sending each one to a home in Michigan has transformed 
him from a thief, vagrant or vagabond, to an honest and useful man. 

We had the satisfaction, in this very district in Michigan, of 
reviewing our work, some seventeen years ago. At that time it 
was clear that out of the many placed in that State, not more than 
three per cent. of the small children turned out badly, and not 
more than seven per cent. of the larger boys. 

In 1882, another investigation was made by Mr. Fry, in regard 
to children sent out from twenty to twenty-five years since, taken 
at random, mainly in the States of Illinois and Indiana. From 
his report it appeared that almost every one of the children whose 
cases he investigated, and who have been in the West over twenty 
years, occupies now a good position in society. One is spoken of 
as a justice of the peace, who was graduated from college, and is 
now one of the leading citizens in his village; another, as the 
leading lawyer of the town in which he was placed, and as a can- 
didate for the office of State Attorney ; another, as a man of col- 
lege education, also a lawyer and active in all religious work ; two 
as well-known teachers; another, as a successful physician, who 
had made his way through college by his own efforts ; another, as 
a successful artist; and still another, as nominated by the State 
convention as clerk of the circuit court, whose talent and character 
are highly praised; still another is a stenographer with a good 
salary, and a friend of his, a civil engineer. One is a prominent 
druggist, doing a large business, and a companion, an eminent 
musician. 

The girls appear to have married well, and to be rejoicing now 
in happy and well ordered families. The results generally are in 
the highest degree encouraging. 


Tue Cost or THIS CHARITY. 


During the past year, 3,957 persons were placed in homes and 
employment at an expense of $35,540, for all salaries, railroad 
fares, clothing and other expenses connected with this branch of 
our charity. This would make the average cost for each child 
placed in a home, $8.97. The same boy or girl supported in a 
poor-house, reformatory or prison, at public expense, would have 
cost probably about $140 per annum. No outlay of money is 
certainly so economical as that for a preventive charity. 
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CHARGES AGAINST THE EMIGRATION WoRrK. 


During the last National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions, held at Madison, Wis., charges were made against the 
Children’s Aid Society by certain respectable gentlemen from the 
West, which showed, to say the least, extraordinary recklessness 
and carelessness as to the truth. Mr. H. H. Giles, of Wisconsin, 
stated that about seven years ago, fifty boys were brought to the 
State of Wisconsin, and that of the fifty, six were found in the 
Industrial Reform School at Waukesha. Mr. Elmore also said 
that he had seen ‘‘a score of them,’—the street Arabs—from New 
York, in this same school, and that when there they change their 
names so that it is not known that they came from this Society. 

Mr. Fry, our resident western agent, accompanied by another 
agent, Mr. Schlegel, made a long and careful investigation of the 
records of the Waukesha school since its foundation. They 
searched each of the 2,022 pages carefully. Even if the boys 
had changed their names or their residences, the remarks under 
each record would have indicated whether they were or not from 
this Society. Only two were found which could by any possibility 
be referred to this association. They were as follows: 

George Teely, age eleven, April 8, 1862. At the age of five was brought 
to Wisconsin by a Mr. Van Meter, agent of the New York Children’s Aid 
Society, and placed with D. J. Bundy, Beloit, Wis. Committed April 7, 
1862. Cause, incorrigibility. Remarks: George, having improved so well 
that he received the grade of honor, and having acquired more maturity of 
mind and strength of principle, at the request of Mr. Bundy he was per- 
mitted to leave the school and return to the family, October 22, 1865. May 
19, returned again, having become refractory and unsteady. November 22, 
sent to a home on ticket of leave. 


Mr. Fry’s impression was that this boy belonged to the ‘* How- 
ard Mission.” The next case is: 

George J. Williams, age ten, January, 1869. Cause of commitment, 
larceny. Was brought West by an agent who was bringing a lot of boys, 
and placed in a home in Oconomowoc, Wis. Had been committed to the 
House of Refuge, Randall’s Island, for one year previous to coming West. 


It will be seen it is very doubtful whether either of these lads 
came from the New York Children’s Aid Society, and yet we have 
placed some five hundred children in the State of Wisconsin. 
Messrs. Giles and Elmore may undoubtedly find other cases in 
this school from New England or the Eastern States, but we do 
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not propose to hold ourselves responsible for the children of any 
emigrant from the Eastern States who happen finally to be confined 
in the Waukesha Reform School, nor have we anything to do with 
those from other societies. The question is simply in regard to 
the children sent out by this Society. 

These gentlemen, and several others in the convention, stated 
that no care was exercised in selecting the homes for these children ; 
that no supervision was kept over them after they were placed, 
and they were in fact, abandoned in the Western States to make 
their living as they could. These statements are entirely untrue. 
The children are first sent to certain villages where there is a 
special demand for them, under charge of an experienced agent. 
This agent holds a public meeting in some hall or church; the 
citizens themselves appoint a committee composed of their most 
prominent men to consult with the agent and to decide on the 
applications. I have myself seen the committee reject applicants 
of doubtful character with great decision. The children are then 
carefully placed ; subsequently the committee correspond with the 
central office. The agent also frequently employs a local pastor 
to revisit the children. He himself on a later trip reinspects his 
party ; then it is the duty of the resident Western agent to revisit 
all the children needing attention. Beyond this, the central office 
keeps up a large correspondence with the children themselves and 
with their employers. The result of all this is a very thorough 
knowledge of, and care for, the children sent out by this Society. 

It is true that the large boys, like all the laboring class in this 
country, are disposed to frequently change their places, seeking 
higher wages. It is this fact which has very naturally caused 
more dissatisfaction with the employers than any other in our 
work. Such boys are always described as having run back to 
New York, and yet the Society records will show that they have 
frequently gone farther west, and are doing very well. Thus, in 
the recent trip of our agent, Mr. Schlegel, in Kansas, he heard of 
a large boy sent out by Mr. Whitelaw Reid, at Ottawa, who was 
said to have gone back to New York. The very next day, how- 
ever, he met the young man, who had a successful farm, twenty or 
thirty miles out, and had come into the village to ‘‘ speculate in 
town lots.” It should be remembered that none of these children, 
if they should become disabled or unfortunate in any way, are 
permitted to become chargeable on Western communities within a 
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reasonable term of years. We do not claim that these lads be- 
come saints, or all of them distinguished citizens, but that they 
turn out as well as the average children in Western villages. It is 
not borne in mind by the worthy gentlemen who have assailed us, 
that our work is on an enormous scale, and though the average of 
failures is small, yet to any given person at a certain spot in the 
West, the number of such children might seem large. Thus, in 
the convention, Mr. Chase, from St. Paul, reported that almost 
every month some of these boys appeared there who had run away 
from their places. Now, we have placed, within a radius of 400 
miles from St. Paul, more than 1,500 children. A proportion of 
four per cent. among these youths, who had turned out badly, 
would not be large, and yet if half of these sixty children had 
drifted into St. Paul, any member of a charity board in that city 
would think that the New York orphans were succeeding very 
badly. ; 

I am aware that in maintaining this position I struggle against 
the natural prejudices of excellent Western men, who believe that 
we are getting rid of our crime and poverty to put them on their 
shoulders. But we in New York honestly believe and are prepared 
to prove that this emigration of homeless children is not an injury 
to the West, but a blessing ; that these boys and girls form a most 
useful portion of the working class of the Northwest, and that at 
least 90 out of the 100 grow up to be honest, decent, and indus- 
trious men and women. 

We appeal to them too, on broad grounds of humanity. These 
unfortunate and homeless children, not as yet under sentence of 
the law, are their brethren as well as ours. They are the victims 
of the misfortune, poverty and crimes of others; they are not 
guilty of any offences themselves, and all that they ask for is 
simply a place at the table of life and a chance to work. 

To prove the position of the usefulness of this emigration in 
detail is somewhat difficult, owing to the immense space the facts 
would occupy in a paper like this. We could give the list, if it 
was desired, and hundreds of the names of children in the State 
of Wisconsin sent out by this Society, who have been, and who 
are doing very well, but the repetition of these little histories 
would be tedious to this assembly. I will, however, indicate the 
salient points of a few of these, and then refer to towns through- 
out the State, where from one to three companies of children have 
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been placed. Could I summon the worthy citizens of these locali- 
ties who have received the children, or the little ones themselves, 
who have grown up in these homes, they would make a cloud of 
witnesses which would be most encouraging and inspiring to all 
engaged in the work, and most convincing to objectors, but I must 
confine myself to a few very bare and dry facts. 


CHILDREN IN WISCONSIN. 


The objections in the Conference of Charities arose especially 
from citizens in Wisconsin and Minnesota. Now in these States 
we have made a very careful investigation, and have returns in 
regard to many hundreds of these children. If our objectors will 
visit in Wisconsin such towns and vil’ages as Cambridge, Fort 
Atkinson, West Salem, Sparta, Black River Falls, Pole Grove, 
Trempealeau, La Crosse, and many others, they will hear about 
these New York orphans, how well they have turned out in the 
world, and how promising their career is. 

Great numbers of these children have grown up to be men and 
women, heads of families with characters firmly established, hav- 
ing made a successful course in life. It would be a cruel wrong 
to these respectable young men and women to make their names 
public, as of those who had received charity. But if Mr. Giles 
will inquire in Cambridge, he will hear of one of these lads, 
Johnny W , belonging to those children spoken of with such 
contempt by Mr. Elmore, who is superintendent of the Presbyte- 
rian Sabbath School, member of an extensive manufacturing firm 
at S , Winconsin, happily married and greatly respected and 
esteemed by all. At Fort Atkinson he will hear of numbers of 
our children who have grown up to be useful men and women; 
Maggie M , married to a well-to-do and respectable business 
man, member of the Methodist Church and very much beloved in 
her circle ; another married to the gentleman with whom she was 
first placed; another, Gustave K , who has become Deputy 
Sheriff in Illinois ; another, Albert his brother, still doing well with 
his first employer; and of still others equally successful. 

If Mr. Giles could visit West Salem he would hear of William 
H. K——-, who has been very successful and who fills an impor- 
tant position at Winnepeg; of Thomas § , who has become a 
popular teacher; of Walter B 
the M. & St. P. R. R.; of William B 
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and showed his gratitude to this Society by sending a bequest of 
$100, and thus of. many others. In Sparta, Henry C-—— (I quote 
the words of his employer), ‘‘does not need your Society’s aid 
now ; he started from here four days ago for Dakota with $1,000 
in his pocket to buy a farm. He is a good man and respected by 
all who know him. We are ready at any time to receive just such 
another company of boys, for these certainly have done remarka- 
bly well.” Another boy, Albert H » Temained in Sparta a 
number of years, and then bought 320 acres of land in Dakota, 
where he is succeeding well; another, Johnny P , who was the 
most forlorn little boy when he came, the last one taken by the 
farmers, today is himself a prosperous farmer with a well-stocked 
farm of 160 acres and substantial buildings. At Black River 
Falls, Pole Grove, Trempealeau, and near La Crosse, Mr. Giles 
will hear numbers of histories of the same encouraging character. 
It would be tedious to enumerate them. | 

Only one party in Wisconsin is distinctly mentioned by Mr. 
Giles as having turned out extremely bad. This is a supposed 
‘* company of fifty” in Dane County, six of whom were in the 
Waukesha Reform School. Of this company (which numbered 
nine instead of fifty, and none of whom were in the Waukesha 
School), sent out fourteen years since, we have an exact record. 
They were all large boys, of that kind, who, if they do not get 
sufficient wages in one place are very apt to go on to another. 
Only one of the nine committed a criminal offence, having stolen 
$40 and returned to New York. Of the others, one, Thomas 
C——, is a successful printer in Boscobel; another, Charles W. 
B , pleased his employers, but finally went to Chicago, where 
he is doing well; another, Henry H » remained in his place 
until he was 21, has a good education and is doing well; another, 
George O , disappeared, but turned up at length in Texas, 
where he sticceeded, and has sent for his mother and brothers, and 
the Society has recently aided them to join him. Of the others, 
William J. H is in Chicago, and only one has returned to New 
York. It often happens that large boys who leave their places in 
this way go on to other places where they succeed better, and are 
finally heard from in later years by the Society. This probably 
was as unpromising a company as was ever sent by the Society. 
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CHILDREN IN MINNESOTA. 


In Minnesota the record is even more favorable than in Wis- 
consin. 

We sent off some fifteen years ago a number of parties to dif- 
ferent counties in Minnesota, numbering perhaps 145 children. 
The larger boys in these parties have changed about a good 
deal, as do all our working classes, but there is no record that they 
have been chargeable upon the communities, or have committed 
any crime, except in one case —a lad who was imprisoned thirty 
days for stealing. Within the last two or three years we have 
sent 260 children to Minnesota, mainly under the charge of our 
esteemed Western agents, Mr. J. Mathews and Mr. Trott, and, so 
far as we know, not a single one of these has committed a crimi- 
nal offence or become chargeable to any town. In nearly all cases 
the villages have applied for a second or a third party of these 
children, and those who have been nearest the work have had the 
inost favorable impression of it. To verify these statements I will 
refer to certain towns to which parties have been taken. In 
Worthington, Nobles County, Minn., seventy-one children have 
been placed on two different occasions ; they seem to have given 
satisfaction, and we may refer to R. R. Miller, Esq., Sheriff of the 
county; A. B. Platts, Esq., Auditor, and Mr. Smith, of the 
United States Land Office. In Rock Rapids, Iowa, near Minne- 
sota, we have placed at least fifty, and may refer to Rev. S. P. 
Marsh. At Albert Lea, Minn., we have placed forty-nine in two 
different parties. At Fairmount, Martin County, we have placed 
forty-eight in two different parties ; at May, Martin County, nine- 
teen; at St. James, twenty-nine; and at Lanesboro, twenty-six. 
No doubt, among nearly 300 children thus placed, there are indi- 
viduals who have not given satisfaction, or who may have been 
obliged to be changed from one place to another, or may have been 
disposed at times to leave their situations without sufficient reason, 
but this is true all over the country of youths in similar situations. 
All that we say is, that in an immense majority of cases they have 
given satisfaction to their employers, and are growing up to be 
good citizens and worthy members of one of the best States of 
the Northwest. We believe that they will turn out as well as the 
same number of average children among the native working 
class of the ‘tate. 
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CHILDREN IN KANSAS. 


Our work in Kansas, which has included many hundreds of chil- 
dren, has not been in any way questioned by the objectors, and is 
very popular with the citizens of that State. We have hundreds 
of calls from kind-hearted employers in that State for these chil- 
dren, far beyond what we can ever answer. These children 
include especially those which were sent out through the kind 
assistance of a generous friend of the poor, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, 
and also through the benevolent aid of one much beloved among 
the poor of New York, Mrs. J. J. Astor. Mr. Reid has been 
exposed to a great deal of petty abuse for his benevolent efforts 
in this direction, but if he could travel through the States of Kan- 
sas and Iowa, he would be abundantly compensated by seeing the 
great numbers of young men and women who have been saved 
from poverty and vagrancy, and have gained useful positions 
through his instrumentality. Out of the six or seven hundred 
children placed in Kansas, mainly through the devoted and self- 
denying efforts of the late J. P. Brace, who lost his life in the 
service, only one has been found in the State Reform School, and 
he committed only for ‘‘ homelessness.” It is believed that at 
least 80 per cent. have remained in the places in which they were 
put by Mr. Brace, and of the remainder fully one half are doing 
well in other places. 


DIMINUTION OF CRIME IN NEW YORK. 


The question now arises what this extended charity in New York 
City, with its nurseries, kindergarten, industrial schools, night 
schools, summer home, lodging-houses, and emigration work has 
accomplished in lessening crime in New York. The fruits are 
shown in the remarkable statistics of crime which we present below. 
It should be remembered that, during a portion of the period 
through which the following figures run, the population of the city 
increased from 814,224 in 1860, to about 1,200,000 in 1880, while, 
as usual, a great number of poor people remained here, left by the 
foreigu immigration. 


COMMITMENTS OF FEMALE VAGRANTS. 
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COMMITMENTS oF YouNG GirRts FOR Petit LARCENY. 
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In regard to the commitments of young girls, it should be re- 
membered, that our police statistics include now all those com- 
mitted to Charitable and Reformatory Institutions, whereas, 
formerly, only those imprisoned were reported in these tables. 


COMMITMENTS OF MALE VAGRANTsS. 
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ComMMITMENTS OF MALES FoR Petir LARCENY. 
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CoMMITMENTS OF Boys Unper 15 YEARS or AGE 


1864. .........1,965 1878 (under 14) .. . . 2,007 

1665. .........1,984 1879 « . . « «1,670 
1876 (under 14) .. . . 2,076 1880 “ .«.« «ee 
1 1877 “ ... 1,930 1881 “ . «1,828 


It will be seen from these figures that the commitments of girls 
and women for vagrancy fell off from 5,880 in 1860 to 1,854 in 
1881, or from one in every 1584 persons in 1860 (when the popu- 
lation was 864,224) to one in every 647 in 1881 (when the popu- 
lation was more than 1,200,000). This certainly looks like some 
effect from reformatory efforts. Again, the commitments of petty 
girl thieves fell off from one in every 759 in 1863 to one in every 
3,889 in 1881. Male vagrants also have diminished about 900 in 


*This large increase perhaps due indirectly to the effects of the war. 
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twenty-one years, and largely in proportion to the population. 
Male petty thieves have fallen some 500 during twenty-one years, 
and greatly in the average to the whole number, as have also the 
commitments of boys under .15-years. One classification in the 
police reports, of what is called ‘* juvenile delinquency,” shows a 
like diminution of children’s crime. 




















JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 
" NUMBER | 
YEAR. | | MALES. FEMALES. | COMMITTED. 
ARRAIGNED. 
| | = 
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| | 
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| | | 
1881 | 610 467 143 330 
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The above figures look certainly like a diminution of crime. 
A remarkable effect of all these reform movements is also seen 
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in the general reduction of crime in this city, as is proved by the 
following record from the Police report of 1881 : — 














TOTAL CASES | ARRAIGNED. | HELD. 

YEAR. TOTAL. 

DISPOSED OF.|_ | l " 

MALES. FEMALES. | MALES. | FEMALES. 

| 

1875 84,399 | 60,331 | 24,068 | 36,841 | 17,814 | 54,655 
1876* 87,807 | 63,789 23,518 39,180 17,904 57,084 
1877 79,865 57,859 22,006 35,335 16,631 51,696 
1878 78,5338 56,004 22,529 35,271 16,515 51,786 
1879 65,344 46,631 | 18,713 | 28,643 | 14,236 | 42,879 
1880 68,477 49,801 18,676 81,539 14,819 46,358 
1881 67,185 48,998 18,137 31,255 14,054 45,309 


























This remarkable decrease of nearly twenty-five per cent. in all 
crimes against person and property during the past seven years, is 
one of the most striking evidences ever offered of the effects of 
such labors as those of this Society. It has gone on regularly, in 
years both of business depression and prosperity. It proves that 
we are diminishing the supply of thieves, burglars, vagrants and 
rogues. 


CoNCLUSION. 


This, then, is a sketch of the great work performed by the 
Children’s Aid Society in New York, in diminishing childish mis- 
ery, and in preventing juvenile crime. The Society employs 
nearly one hundred agents and teachers, and has under its charge 
during the year 36,971 different poor children. Its total expenses 
for the year 1882 were $236,069, of which about $100,000 came 
from public sources, the rest being contributed by private bene- 
faction. 


* The increase this year (1876) was due to the unusual number of Excise cases. 
20 
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DISCUSSION ON CONVICT LABOR. 
(Friday Evening, September 7.) 


The only paper read in this discussion was by Mr. Cuar.es 
Acton Ives, of Newport, R. I., stating what may be called 


A New PwuAn FOR THE LABOR OF PRISONERS. 


The following plan has been proposed for the reform of the 
labor system of prisons: it is proposed that all prisoners shall be 
paid the fair market price of the labor they do. That is to say, 
if the fair value of the work a prisoner actually does in a day be 
sixty cents, he shall be paid sixty cents; if its value be two dol- 
lars, he shall be paid two dollars; and if its value be nothing, he 
shall be paid nothing. It is proposed that, so far as may be, there 
shall be no restriction of the industries or honest oceupations which 
prisoners may follow; that they shall be allowed to engage in 
trades and industries on their own account, and shall even be per- 
mitted to traffic with the outside world, so far as may be consistent 
with insurance against escape, and the commission of frauds or 
other unlawful practices. That is to say, if a prisoner wishes to 
be a shoemaker, and has the money to start with, let him be one. 
So let him be a watchmaker, or a maker of hats, or baskets, or of 
anything he pleases ; or, if he wishes to work for any one else in 
prison, who makes shoes or watches, or hats or baskets, or any- 
thing else, let him do so. Let him also sell his shoes or hats, or 
watclies or baskets, or whatever he makes, either to those in the 
prison or to others out of prison. Let him be a tradesman or a 
laborer, in the freest way compatible with the other requirements 
of his situation, and if he does not wish to work on his own ae- 
count, he must of course work for the State at fair wages. It is 
proposed that all prisoners shall be entirely dependent upon their 
industry for their living and eomfort, except in cases of sickness 
or other disability ; that they shall pay all their expenses of living 
out of their earnings, and that they shall be allowed to earn and 
to save all they can under the circumstances. That is to say, if a 
criminal does work to the value of but sixty cents a day, he shall 
not have any more of the necessities or comforts of life (including 
his lodging), than sixty cents will buy. If he will not work for 
money to pay for his food, let him gohungry. On the other hand, 
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if a prisoner can, by industry, earn enough to be able to pay for 
better food or better clothing, let him have the better food and the 
better clothing. It is not proposed that prisoners shall be permit- 
ted to be extravagant; on the contrary, they should not, perhaps, 
be allowed to spend more than a portion of their earnings, beyond 
a certain amount. But improvement of their personal conditions, 
and to a certain extent, perhaps, of their accommodations, should 
be allowed, — this improvement and their very living, as has been 
said, being made to depend wholly upon their own efforts and 
industry. 

This plan has been suggested vy the consideration, jirst, that if 
labor in prisons is in no way connected with the reformation of 
criminals, and does not operate ip any way as a warning to others 
for the prevention of crime, present systems of prison labor are 
wrong because, thus avowedly without purpose, they are at least 
unnatural and sometimes harsh and cruel; and second, if labor in 
prisons is, or should be, in any way connected with the reforma- 
tion of criminals, present systems are wrong because they do not 
best tend to that reformation. In other words, we should not im- 
pose unnatural or harsh labor, if that labor will not accomplish 
any desired result ; and if we have a purpose which may be served, 
directly or indirectly, by one or another system of prison labor, let 
us see to it that we choose that system which best suits that pur- 
pose. 

As to the first consideration, whether labor in prisons is in any 
way connected with the reformation of criminals, or serves as a 
warning to others for the prevention of crime, it is doubtless true, 
that there are many criminals in prison who are wholly irreclaima- 
ble, and upon whose character or conduct when set free, no effect 
can be produced by any system of labor. To say that any crimi- 
nals are irreclaimable is to say that they are beyond the possibil- 
ity of being, by any system of treatment, changed for the better, 
and with regard to them therefore, one system of treatment being 
as completely useless as another, we may well ask why they 
should not be treated with perfect humanity, unless, by treating 
them otherwise, we may set up their treatment as an example and 
warning to others. If we have nothing to gain, we should cer- 
tainly spare ourselves the trouble and the pain of inflicting useless 
hardships, and be content with the fact that by shutting up these 
men, we have served the purpose of present protection against 
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them, while awaiting only with anxiety the time when the law will 
set them free. If, under the law, irreclaimable criminals are set 
free after a certain fixed term of imprisonment, that is the fault 
of the law, and does not in the least alter the fact that they should 
he treated humanely, it being useless to treat them otherwise. 

As to whether labor or even punishments in prisons operate as a 
warning and example to persons out of prison, so as to deter them 
from the commission of crime, it is believed that they do not so 
operate, and that persons who are tempted to commit crime do not 
think of the terrors of prison life, and that when they think at all 
of the consequences of crime, they do not consider more than the 
simple loss of liberty; the being set apart under lock and key 
from the rest of the world; the shame and stigma of conviction 
for crime, and the consequent loss of their worldly prospects and 
the friendship of society. The hard and grinding details of prison 
discipline are little known and perhaps never thought of by the 
world at large, and it is believed that their deterrent effect upon 
persons tempted to crime amounts to almost nothing. If this be 
so, it is perfectly ciear that as to all irreclaimable criminals, and 
in all cases where there is no hope by means of prison labor to 
effect any improvement of a criminal’s character or conduct, prison 
labor shou!d be made as bearable as possible, consistent with the 
fact that the criminal is or may be a burden to the State. While 
there can be no doubt that all irreclaimable criminals should either 
be imprisoned for life or put to death, it is equally clear that they 
should not be treated inhumanely while in prison, and there seems 
to be no reason why this class of criminals should not be made to 
support themselves in prison, nor any reason why they should not 
also be permitted to lay up money and to improve their condition. 
The State, as to them, can do nothing further for its protection 
than to sequestrate them, and if it should make them support 
themselves, so that it shall be at no expense on their account, 
there can be no object in adding unnecessary and useless restraints. 
It would also seem that the same plan should be pursued toward 
all criminals who are imprisoned for life, and against whom that 
imprisonment affords permanent protection. 

While, as has been said, all irreclaimable criminals should be 
imprisoned for life or put to death, it is also true that nearly all 
criminals who are reclaimable should not be imprisoned for life, 
and that the State should use every exertion toward their reforma- 
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tion while in prison, so that at the end of their term they should 
be no longer a danger to society. 

This brings us to the second consideration, in regard to the con- 
nection of labor in prisons with the reformation of the prisoners. 
As to this, it is believed that the labor system of a prison may be 
made more efficient toward the reformation of the prisoners than 
all the rest of the prison discipline, and present systems seem to 
be wrong because they do not, by means of prison labor, appeal 
in the right way to the prisoner’s interest. Labor makes up the 
sum of life, and interest in honest labor is what makes men labor 
honestly. Men are honest because they believe it their interest to 
be honest. The more men see of honest work the more they like 
it, and the happier they are. Men believe, and experience shows, 
that in the long run honesty is the best policy. Setf-interest is 
ever the determining factor in men’s actions. It does not seem 
unreasonable to suppose that this most powerful of all known moral 
agencies — self-interest — may be successfully applied to criminals 
for their reformation, and by enforcing upon criminals an experi- 
ence (which many of them have never had) of honest rewarded 
industry, that they will come to see and to apply to themselves the 
advantages of honest rewarded industry. It shou'd be remem- 
bered that perhaps not more than a very few criminals have fairly 
chosen between a life of honesty and one of crime, and that very 
many criminals are such, as much from force of circumstances a 
from full volition. With the world’s manner of living they are 
unacquainted, and they have never had a fair opportunity of mak- 
ing an honest start in life. If these criminals should be made to 
support themselves in prison, and should be allowed to improve 
their condition and to save money, —should be given an experi. 
ence from day to day, and from week to week, of honest rewarded 
industry, with nearly all its advantages and disadvantages, it does 
not seem unreasonable to suppose that they would see those advan- 
tages and disadvantages, and would compare them with those 
which follow a life of crime. 

Let is be remembered that all we wish criminals to acquire is a 
preference for honest labor. Their religious belief or their moral 
convictions in no way concern us. We simply wish them to work 
honestly and to live peaceably. This is the whole end which the 
State has with regard to them, and if honest rewarded industry 
has the advantages which ure claimed for it, there would scarcely 
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seem to be a better way of giving criminals a preference for hon- 
est rewarded industry than by enforcing upon them a fair experi- 
ence thereof. And it would also seem to be true that unless 
criminals are practically shown the advantages of an honest life, 
they never will be made to change their ways. It can be of but 
little use to exhort criminals to morality and religion, to the end 
that they may be better, unless the substantial advantages of 
morality and religion are also practically shown to them. But 
little can be hoped, for the reformation of criminals, from any 
system which treats them wholly as slaves of the State, and in 
which, while there may be limited opportunities of self-improve- 
ment, there are many incidents worse than any which were con- 
nected with slavery in the South. Neither the State nor the con- 
tractor for convict labor, has any interest in the lives of the crimi- 
nals. The contractor has an interest in the work a criminal does, 
but none in his life, and under such conditions it is almost impossi- 
ble to imagine that any reformatory process goes on. And yet, 
nearly all criminals are one day to be set free upon the world, 
reformed or unreformed. After years of blind labor for the State, 
they are expected to be better prepared and more willing to work 
for themselves. After living for years in a wholly unnatural way, 
they are expected to go back into the world to live honestly like 
the rest of men. Such expectations seem scarcely reasonable. 
If nothing is hoped in the direction of reformation from the labor 
systems of prisons, we have seen that those systems should be as 
little harsh as possible ; but if labor in prisons is to be made avail- 
able as a means of reformation, the means should be more strictly 
adapted to the end. If it be said that, under present systems, 
opportunities are offered for prisoners to improve themselves or to 
make money by extra work, we say that these opportunities and 
advantages are too remote,—are placed too far from the prisoner’s 
reach. Of all men, criminals most need to have opportunities 
enforced upon them, persistently and patiently, until, at last, they 
come to realize the good of those opportunities. If, under the 
proposed system, criminals should prove refractory, they could be 
more closely confined or otherwise dealt with ; but they should still 
receive pay for their labor, and be made to pay for their living. 
It can hardly be imagined that criminals would be slow to perceive 
the advantages of such a system. They would work much more 
willingly and cheerfully, us they came to see that they could save 
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money an.] could better themselves, and they would imperceptibly 
change their way of thinking, as they perceived the real advan- 
tages of honest labor. If criminals could carry on trades and 
industries, and save money, in prison, they would not be slow to 
see that the best way to save their earnings would not be by 
encouraging robbery or theft. And it might even be expected that 
those who, for great crimes, had been given long terms of impris- 
onment, would be the most surely reformed ; for they would soon 
learn how to make the best of their terms of imprisonment, and it 
is not likely that years of thrift in prison would fail to inculcate 
in them proper ideas of how best to retain and enjoy that which 
they had earned. They would acquire a habit of industry which 
might serve them well all their lives, and, while they were toiling 
to lay up money, they would be the less likely to encourage c:ime 
in others. 

The proposed plan should not be looked upon with fear or ridi- 
cule, because it has the semblance of mildness, and is based on 
humane, though rational principles. Constant and patient effort 
at reformation, is the only logical course for the State to pursue 
toward those criminals who are not imprisoned for life, and who 
must one day be set free. Drotection, not revenge, is the object 
of punishment, and revenge is only good as a means of protection. 
If mildness will best serve our purpose, let us be mild. If a pre- 
ference for honest, rewarded labor (which is all the State wishes 
criminals to acquire), can best be inculeated by an enforcement of 
honest, rewarded labor, let that be enforced. It is not perceived 
how a proper use of liberty can be learned from a system of slavery. 
and so it is proposed that the proper use of liberty shall be enforced 
in the prison, to the end that the criminal may see and apply to 
himself its advantages, and thus come to change his ways. A 
Pennsylvanian critic has said, in regard to the proposed plan, that 
the ground is already occupied ; that prisoners are already taught 
trades and industries, and are allowed pay for over-work. But 
teaching criminals to work at trades and industries, and even 
allowing them pay for overwork, is quite different from teaching 
them the advantages of those trades and industries as connected with 
the business of life, by making them support themselves by those 
trades and industries, and at the same time letting them see how 
they can, besides constantly better themselves thereby. It is of 
no use to teach a criminal a trade, unless he is also taught and 
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made to see its actual value from day to day, and from week to 
week. It is of no usc, for instance, to teach a safe-breaker the 
watch-maker’s trade, unless he is also convinced hy the enforce- 
ment of experience that watch-making is of more value, in the 
long run, than safe-breaking. It is not the custom of men to take 
up a calling, or way of living, unless that calling, or way of living, 
is believed to possess some value, and in the choice of an honest 
life, there is no exception to this rule. Therefore. it does not seem 
unreasonable to suppose that one good means of instructing crimi- 
nals in that which we wish them to learn, namely, social order, 
may be by giving them interests in prison which will demonstrate 
to them the value of social order. 

It is not supposed that the proposed plan will effect a cure in all 
cases ; but it is believed that, in so far as prison labor may have to 
do with the reformation of criminals, the plan is based upon cor- 
rect principles. Perhaps nothing short of flogging will eure the 
wife-beater, and may be the only means of placing a check upon 
the embezzler, the forger, or the professional burglar. If the law 
of punishments be wrong, let the law be changed; but let not 
prison discipline be more harsh than is necessary for the desired 
purpose, and not harsh at all where it to extent effects that pur- 
pose. Under the proposed plan, prisons should become self-sup- 
porting, and the objection against the competition of under-paid 
convict labor would not hold good. It has been objected to the 
proposed plan that it would at all times provide labor at fair wages 
to criminals, while there are times when many honest men in the 
world can find nothing to do, and so the criminals would be better off 
than the honest men. Supposing such to be the case, it is suffi- 
cient in reply to say, that the State is under an absolute obligation 
to provide means of support for the imprisoned criminal, and no 
less objectionable means of doing this can be imagined, than to 
simply put it in the criminal’s power to support himself, and to 
make him do so. 

There is an apparent objection to the proposed plan, which, how- 
ever, when properly considered, is an argument in itsfavor. This 
supposed objection is that the plan proposes to deprive prisons of 
their terrors, and make them so attractive as to be no longer objects 
of dread to criminals. As a matter of fact, prisons would be only 
as attractive as the prisoners themselves would make them, and 
however attractive that might be, there would scarcely be a com- 
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pensation for the lack of complete liberty, and for the restraints 
which will be necessary under any system of prison discipline. 
On the other hand, if the proposed plan were put into practice, we 
believe it would be a long step in the direction of another reform 
in the manner of dealing with crime and criminals, which is fully as 
important and necessary as the reform of prison labor. The 
general plan of punishing criminals now practiced in this country, 
is to impose upon them, in nearly all cases, fixed terms of imprison- 
ment, at the termination of which the criminals are set free. Now 
it is perfectly clear that no criminal should be allowed to go out of 
prison if he intends, upon his release, again to commit crime. 
Punishment is but the means which the State uses to the end of 
protection against criminals; and their punishment should be con- 
tinued till its end is accomplished. Therefore, the State should 
never release a criminal without some good assurance that the lat- 
ter does not mean to fall back into his evil ways. Without some 
such assurance, there is as much need of keeping a criminal in 
prison, after the expiration of a term of twenty years, as there was 
of locking him up in the first place. Hence the folly of imposing 
upon all criminals fixed terms of imprisonment, with liberty after 
their termination, regardless of the criminal’s reformation. But, 
while no criminal should be released from prison who does not 
mean to be a good citizen, neither should all criminals who are truly 
reformed be immediately set free; for to do this would be to ignore 
entirely the element of example and warning to others, not crimi- 
nals, which should be considered in all systems of punishments. 
While the details of prison discipline may not have any deterrent 
effect on others, not in prison, the example of imprisonment itself 
may and probably does prevent many persons from committing 
crime; and if this safeguard against crime were weakened, to the 
extent of releasing all criminals immediately upon their supposed 
reformation, the ranks of criminals would probably soon receive 
numerous accessions from those who have large capacity for dis- 
simulation, combined with considerable intelligence and craft. 
Therefore, while the system of imposing fixed terms of impris- 
onment upon criminals should be preserved for the sake of its 
deterrent effect, there should in most cases be imposed a further 
condition that it shall be made‘ to appear to the State before a 
criminal’s release, that he is not likely again to commit crime. 
What assurance of this kind should be necessary to the release of 
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a criminal is a matter to be determined ; but the recommendation 
of men who had carefully and competently observed his character 
and conduct should at least be required. Perhaps there should be 
established permanent boards of prison-governors, men whose 
duty would be to observe and to study the character and conduct 
of the prisoners, to whom all complaints should be preferred, and 
upon whose recommendation should depend the release of nearly 
all criminals. As has been said, some such reform in the manner 
of dealing with criminals is important and necessary. But before 
society will permit the term of imprisonment of criminals to be 
left thus undefined, and dependent upon the judgment of a few 
fallible men, it will be necessary for all the details of prison disci- 
pline to be so reformed that there will be no room for charges of 
cruelty or inhumanity toward prisoners. It will not be until all 
criminals are guaranteed perfectly humane and rational treatment, 
strictly adapted in all cases to the proper end, until every detail 
of prison discipline is planned with a view to the reformation of 
the criminals, and until all unnecessary and irrational punishments 
are abolished, that we may look for the establishment of the reform 
of which we are now speaking. In the supposed objectionable 
humanity of the proposed plan of prison labor, we think we see a 
step which may make possible this last mentioned reform. 

In putting into practice the proposed plan, there would be many 
details whose settlement could only be effected by experiment ; 
such as the extent to which criminals should be allowed to have 
better food or better clothing, by paying for it, and whether at all, 
_ or under what circumstances, they should be allowed better accom- 
modations in the prison. But if the principle of the plan be good, 
no amount of difficulty as to the arrangement and execution of its 
details should prevent its trial or adoption ; for the object in view 
is worthy of the greatest exertion and the most unfaltering pa- 
tience. In conclusion, let there be asked for the plan the careful 
consideration of those men who make this and other important 
social questions the study of their lives. From those who desire 
profit from, or who are in any way committed to, present systems, 
opposition is to be expected; but if the plan be good, it will bear 
any test of fair criticism. 
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Prof. Wayland, Chairman of the Connecticut State Prison Board, 
who presided, opened the debate as follows: 


The object of punishing crime by imprisonment is to protect 
society by confining and reforming the criminal. How long shall 
the confinement continue? The system of time-sentences is absurd 
and illogical. For how long do you send a sick person to a hospi- 
tal? Till he is well. But the confinement of the criminal is often 
determined by the caprice of the judge at the moment of his pass- 
ing sentence. Two men were tried for horse-stealing, before two 
judges, in adjoining counties. . In all material particulars the cases 
were exactly alike. One man was sentenced to six months, the 
other to foarteen years. For the first offence, certainly, the con- 
vict should be imprisoned until reformed. 

** Why have labor in prison?” Shall society, which has already 
suffered loss from the man, support him, or shall he support him- 
self? In order to be reformed, the man must be subjected to dis- 
cipline, to regular hours, to labor. . He must.be so taught as to be 
enabled to support himself after he is released. As to the kind of 
work : he must do what, on the whole, is for the interest of the State. 
There are various modes of administering labor in prison. (1) There 
is the contract system, letting out the labor to the highest bidder. 
This may be so done as to pat the prisoner wholly in the power of 
the contractor, or all may be subordinated to the proper discipline 
of the prison. The labor is offered in open market. This is the 
system in Connecticut; and I have never. heard a well-grounded 
complaint. Our men manufacture boots and shoes.’ Every person 
on leaving the prison can obtain work, if he is honest and indus- 
trious. 

(2) There is the Public Account system, in which. the State 
manufactures articles and sells them in open market, and the warden 
manages the business. But this is no legitimate part of a warden’s 
occupation, nor is it the business of the State thus to manufacture. 

(3) Then there is the Piece-Price system, which Mr. Brockway 
will no doubt explain. 

The whole subject demands the utmost care and deliberation ; 
and nothing can be more unwise than to make a change at the 
demand of a demagogue. The only way to get at this in a com- 
mon sense way is to appoint a competent commission, and to have 

“the subject fully examined, 


Mr. Z. R. Brockway, of the Elmira State Reformatory, said : 

Prisoners must labor. Protection to the State involves this. 

After suitable and sufficient penitentiary buildings are supplied, 
the thing next in importance is a right system of classification, to 
be followed immediately with industrial oecupation. There is too 
uch regard for revenue ‘now, just as was the case sixty years 
since. 

(A) The necessary cost over earnings for prison maintenance 
is small when compared with other public expenditures; it is an 
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amount the people will gladly pay for genuine protection from 
crime. Assure them of proper economy, good business manage- 
ment, and they are satisfied. Revenue at sacrifice of better 
benefits is not really desired. Two millions saved to the State of 
New York by Superintendent Pilsbury during his term of five 
years, had no influence in naming his successor, his reward was 
retirement. The ante-mortem statement made to the writer by 
Amos Pilsbury, the father, was of regret that he had paid any 
prison revenues into the public coffers, and that he had not 
expended the profits earned by his remarkably successful financial 
management upon the criminals of his charge in various ways for 
the public benefit through them. It is possible but not always 
desirable that prisons shall be self-sustaining. Regard for revenue 
is the prop of the southern and southwestern lease system, sup- 
posed to be bad, and of the prison contract system generally in 
vogue throughout the country, which is also an obstacle to the 
best results from the penitentiary system. 

(B) The current contract system of employment relieves the 
State from risking public funds in the hands of public officers in 
manufacturing and commerce; simplifies the immediate manage- 
ment of prison and prisoners; and furnishes for the time, a 
definite and reasonably reliable income easily estimated. On the 
other hand, it leaves the liability of idleness for the prisoners at 
the expiration of the contract period, or what is almost as great 
an evil, the introduction of a new industry, often disorganizing, 
indeed, well nigh destroying the possible benefits to the men from 
sustained industrial training; the very simplicity of business 
management makes it a place for partizan appointments, leads to 
frequent change of governors, which, depressing a healthful 
ambition, hinders progress, and deprives the State and the prisons 
of the benefit of long experience in prison government; it intro- 
duces among prisoners through the contractor and his agents a 
mercenary motive inordinately, and sometimes with a finesse and 
crookedness in their contact with the criminal, akin to the finesse 
and crookedness of the criminal himself, for which he is 
confined; it divides the controlling authority, introducing an 
influence, political or otherwise, often dominating the prison 
officers, determining the very discipline of the establishment; its 
tendency is to drive the prisoner, if not under too great nervous 
strain and beyond proper physical effort, to drive him nevertheless 
and along a single process of routine work with little regard to 
preparation for his future industrial prosperity. In short, the 
contract system, in its spirit and practice, is opposed to ‘the real 
and high purpose for which the State maintains the penitentiaries, 
namely, protection from crimes through the reformation of the 
offenders. 

The question of convict contract labor is a live one at this time. 
California has abolished it by constitutional amendment, and 
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Pennsylvania by act of the last legislature. Ohio is committed to 
its abolition by the platform of both political parties in that State, 
and has at work now a commission to report to the next legislature 
a bill to that effect. In New York, the people are to vote on the 
question this fall. New Jersey has restricted contracts for prison 
labor by limitations, injurious if not ruinous, and throughout the 
country legislatures are considering it. It seems the contract 
system must go; it certainly would go, if the wisdom of the times 
could suggest a satisfactory system to replace it. It is understood 
that the public outcry against the system is largely demagogic, 
and is as much against every system of prison labor as against 
this particular form of it; but there is little prospect that sober- 
minded citizens will consent to the cost, the corrupting effect, and 
the cruelty of maintaining the prisoners of our penitentiaries in 
idleness. The thoughtful among us, recognizing the real evils, are 
moved by this factious opposition even, to get rid of the system 
with its evils, and because of its evils. The want of the time is 
some suitable substitute. 

(C.) The ‘* Public Account Plan,” that is, when the State be- 
comes the manufacturer, furnishing capital, conducting the manu- 
factures, and disposing of the products in open market, has been 
tried with varied success, and is now the system in several short- 
term prisons, at least, and ia the State prisons of California. The 
points in its favor are (presuming good management), viz. : 

It supplies a basis of inherent income as permanent and reliable 
as the income of a private or corporate business firm, enabling 
such perfection of organization and steadiness of administration 
as promotes, in harmony with other means, the best disciplinary 
development of the prisoners. It gives unity to the prison gov- 
ernment by which the industries may be delivered from the pur- 
pose of pelf, facilitating the teaching of trades, and training in 
higher branches of mechanical and industrial arts. 

It makes an active demand for very competent prison governors, 
and is therefore likely to secure the most competent prison man- 
agement in all respects. The skill required in the business affairs 
and the opportunity to exercise it, leaves no time for the officers 
to manipulate caucuses or politics, tending thus to remove prison 
management from partizanship, giving permanency to official posi- 
tion, a field for worthy ambition, with opportunity for study, 
invention and experiment in the intricate matter of making over 
bad men or citizens into good ones; which is the real purpose of 
penitentiary treatment and the highest work that can engage 
human energies. 

But there are objections to the Public Account System that are 
so weighty as to prevent probably its general adoption. There is 
the monetary risk. Not so much the ordinary hazard of capital 
in manufactures and commerce, nor the extraordinary hazard of 
public money so invested and managed by officials who, of them- 
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selves, have no practical knowledge of the lusiness they conduct, 
or personal liability in case of loss or failure, for these risks may 
be reduccd to the minimum. But rather the risk arising from the 
fact that. tne industries must be really under control cf a popular 
legislature whcse action may be affected by partizan or other con- 
siderations than those governing a lusiness firm in the conduct of 
its business. In one instance, at least, the industries of an insti- 
tution, well organized, developed to the point of acknowlecged 
immediate success, were. by the munipulaied legislature, changed, 
involving an unnecessary sacrifice of valuable goods and a pe:- 
manently diminished annual income. Another objection is, that 
this system oceupies tuo much of the time and attention of the 
prison governor in outside business, such as purchasing manulac- 
turing material, and sale of products, diverting thus his tine and 
attention from that personal knowledge of each prisoner under his 
charge, so necessary to real reformative results; or, in case a 
commissioner of industries is employed, divides the responsibility, 
tending to interference and friction as injurious as is the divided 
control under the ordinary per diem contract system. A compul- 
sory reformatory, system involves the direction by a single head, of 
all the means, whether industrial, educational, disciplinary, or 
moral and religious. It is so intricate and delicate as to be easily 
destroyed by extraneous influences or conflicting control. 

The Public Account System, in the form we are considering it, 
is impolitic because of the large amount of investment required, 
and the popular suspicion when public money is largely intrusted 
to individual investment and care. It is estimated that fcr plant, 
for material, for a stock of manufactured goods, and for cost cf 
citizen experts, each operative or prisoner must represent one 
thousand dollars of capital; so that a prison ‘of five hundred 
workers would require half a million of money for manufacturing, 
while for the State prisons of Nev York, upon this basis, three 
millions must be supplied by the taxpayers. It could ha:dly be 
expected that such an opportunity for patronage could long remain 
unused for partizan ends, or if, by any means, it should be kept 
strictly to its legitimate use, the necessary conflict to preserve it 
would, of itself, jeopard the general prison management. It is 
questionable also whether it is not wrong in principle, for the 
government of a State or nation to directly engage in manufac- 
turing and commercial enterprise with funds forced by taxation 
from the pockets of the people. 

(D.) There is a possible substitute for the contract and Public 
Account Systems well nigh free from the objections named. It is 
the Piece Price Plan; that is to say, the contractor shall supply 
machinery, materials, and, perhaps, citizen expert instructors, re- 
ceiving and disposing of the manufactured goods on his own 
account, of course. The State furnishes operatives (prisoners) 
whose services are to be paid for, not by the day, as now, but by 
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the piece or process for work done to a given standard of per- 
fection. By this system (1), the State is relieved from furnishing 
manufacturing capital; (2), the whole business of the prison 
governors is with the prisoners; (3), the control of the prisoners 
is unified; (4), the evil influence of the contract employés is 
abated, because the contractor gains nothing by extorting exorbi- 
tant tasks, there is no motive for chicanery; (5), the State is 
most sure to receive the real value of the prisoners’ labor, more 
or less, and the State alone is responsible for the amount the 
prisoner shall earn; (6), the Piece Price Plan best enables the 
prison government to place the prisoner in condition, as to labor 
and living, closely analogous to the natural social state in this 
regard, the prisoner may be made to live and enjoy whatever he 
ean earn, but no more, and such a situation is most serviceable in 
training and testing under the remedial regime; (7), since the 
Piece Price Plan is almost universally in use by private manufac- 
turers, the fair rate per piece can be easily ascertained, and may 
by law, if thought best, be fixed at the average paid free laborers 
in the same locality for the same quality of work, thus to the 
nearest possible point equalizing the valuation of prison labor and 
free labor by which injurious competition heze, if any exists, is 
removed. Contractors generally express themselves satisfied with 
such a system, because they are by it relieved from all anxiety 
and liability for the quantity of work the prisoners shall do or not 
do, being sure to get an equivalent for every dollar paid the State 
for labor. 

The Piece Price Plan can be put in place of the contract or 
Public Account System easily and without injury; the present 
industries may be, and would naturally be, continued. The sys- 
tem of accounts required is simple, and may be fully guarded 
against fraud by the identity of interest in earnings between the 
State and the prisoner. 

Prison industries should always subserve conjointly three grand 
purposes, which are, when stated inversely as to their importance, 
namely, Income, Discipline, Rehabilitation. Believing the plan 
here proposed best meets this requirement, and quite removes any 
real or fancied ground of complaint from the mercantile or labor- 
ing classes, it is recommended that the Piece Price Plan be put in 
the place of the Contract and Public Account systems of employ- 
ing prisoners. 


Mr. Perry, of Albany, (a contractor for prjson labor), said : 


Why are so many men, and such young men, in prison? It is 
from the action of the Trades Unions of this country. Take the 
molders. Formerly they employed boys as helpers, a hundred to 
a hundred men. ‘The Trades Union forbade this. Hence, on every 
street-corner are hundreds of idle boys, given up tocrime. I know 
of no prison that is run by the contractors. The work is not half 
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of a day’s work of a man outside. The Trades Unions object to 
labor in prisons, because it is labor which they cannot control. 


Dr. Burton, of Auburn, said: 


I can confirm what was said by Mr. Perry. I was for fourteen 
years in charge of the medical department at Auburn Prison. 
During that time, I devoted myself wholly to prison matters. The 
contract system is the only one that is just to all parties. The 
contractors who are most kind to the men, get most work out of 
them. In many cases, the contractors found work outsi * 
men after their release. 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


Was organized in October, 1865, at a public meeting in Boston, at which the 
late Governor AnpReEw presided. Its Presidents have been Prof. W. B. 
Rocers, Samvet Exior, Georce Witiiam Cortis, President Wootsey, 
Davin A. WELLS, President Gitman, of Baltimore, Professor WayLanp, of 
Yale, and General Eaton, of the U. S. Bureau of Education, who now fills 
the office; its Secretaries, Samvet Exiot, Henry Vitvarp, and F. B. San- 
BORN. It now has members in nearly all sections of the United States, num- 
bering in all between 300 and 400. 


Its object, stated briefly, is to encourage the study of the various relations, 
social and political, of man in modern life; to facilitate personal intercourse 
and the interchange of ideas between individuals interested in promoting 
educational, financial, sanitary, charitable, and other social reforms and 
progress; and promptly to make known to the public all theoretical or prac- 
tical results which may flow from such studies or investigations. To some 
extent these ends have been successfully attained, by the organization and 
growth of the Association, and the periodical public meetings of the members, 
with the accompanying reading of papers and discussions. 

Our income has hitherto been sufficient to meet our expenses; but it has 
been necessary to rely upon sources which may be called extraordinary. The 
Association has no funded property; its regu/ar income is composed mainly 
of annual payments from members, which amount to less than $1,600 per 
annum. The cost of publishing two numbers of the Journal (about 400 
pages, 8vo.) is $800; the salary of Secretary, expense of annual meetings 
and incideatals, $1,000 more, in round numbers, or a total of $1,800. It is 
thought that the time is come when we may confidently appeal to the general 
interest felt in Social Science throughout the country, for the purpose of 
establishing our finances upon a solid basis, by enlarging our list of members 
to 50:) or 1,000. It is believed that an institution supported in this way, and 
relying on a wide-spread popular feeling of interest, will not only stand 
firmer, but will accomplish its educational object far better than if (as 
hitherto) supported by a few subscribers. In order to avoid misapprehension 
and prejudice, it may be stated that while the Association welcomes all new 
ideas, and encourages the greatest freedom of intelligent expression and 
debate, it does not hold itself responsible for the opinions of its individual 
members. 

Membership is obtained by the annual payment of five dollars. This con- 
fers the right to take part in business meetings of the Association, and to 
vote in election of officers, and entitles one to receive its publications free of 
expense. The publications consist chiefly of the ‘‘Journal of Social 
Science,” which includes the results of the work of the Association, more. 
especially the proceedings and papers of the General Meetings. 

It would seem that the desired increase in membership ought to be easily 
obtained; and the Council believe that it can be, if those who read this will 
become members, and aid in interesting others. 

Publications can be obtained and information had by addressing F. B. 
Sanporn, Concord, Mass., or the Publishers for the Association, A. WILLIAMS 
& Co., Boston, and G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
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[ It will be seen that under the Constitution, as here printed, a new organi- 
zation of the officers of the Ass ciation has been made,—what was formerly 
called the Executive Committee, being now the Council. ] 

The Constitution, as amended January 14, 1880, is as follows: 


I. This Society shall be called the American Soctat Scrence Assocta- 
TION. 

II. Its objects shall be classified in five departments: the first, of Educa- 
tion; the second, of Health; the third, of Trade and Finance; the fourth, of 
Social Economy: the fifth, of Jurisprudence. 

III. It shall be administered by a President, as many honorary Vice-Pres- 
idents as may be chosen, a Treasurer, a Secretary. and a Council, charged 
with general surpervision; five Department Committees, established by the 
Council, charged with the supervision of their respective departments; and 
such Local Committees as may be established by the Council at different 
points, to serve as branch associations. The Council shall consist of the 
President, Treasurer, and Secretary, the Chairman and Secretary of each 
Department, and ten Directors, with power to fill vacancies and to make their 
own By-Laws. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Chairman, and 
Secretaries of Departments, and Directors, shall be chosen annually by mem- 
bers of the Association, and shall hold office till their successors are chosen. 
The President, or in his absence, a Director, shall be Chairman of the Council. 
The Chairman of the Local Committees shall be chosen at the pleasure of 
their respective committees. Whenever a Branch Association shall be or- 
ganized and recognized as such by the Council. its President shall be ex-officio 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the American Association, and, together with 
the Secretary and Treasurer, shall be entitled to all the privileges of member- 
ship in that Association. And whenever a Local Department shall be organ- 
ized and recognized as such by the Council, its chairman shall become ez- 
officio a member of the parent Association. The Chairman and Secretary 
of each Department, with the consent of the President of the Association, 
may appoint such special Department Committees as they may think best. 
The General Secretary shall be elected for three years, unless he resigns, or 
is removed by a two-thirds vote of the members present and voting in a reg- 
ular meeting of the Council; and out of his compensation he may pay the 
salary of an Assistant Secretary, who may also be Secretary of one Depart- 
ment. 

IV. Any person may become a member by paying five dollars, and may 
continue a member by paying annually such further sum as may be fixed at 
the Annual Meeting, not exceeding ten dollars. On payment of one hundred 
dollars, any person may become a life-member, exempt from assessments. 
Honorary and corresponding members may be elected, and exempted from 
the payment of assessments. 

The Council shall have sole power to call and conduct General Meet- 
ings, and to publish the Transactions and other documents of the Association. 
The Department Committee shall have power to call and conduct Department 
Meetings. . 

VI. No amendment of this Constitution shall be made, except at an 
annual meeting, with public notice of the proposed amendments. 
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Brewer, New Haven, Ct.; J. C. Hamilton, M.D., Mobile, Ala.; George E. 
Waring, Jr., Newport, R. I.; J S. Billings, M.D., Washington, D. C.; 
Charles B. White, M.D., New Orleans, La.; Henry P. Baker, M.D., Lansing, 
Mich.; John Rauch, M.D., Springfield, Ill. ; E. C. Seguin, M.D., New York; 
A. N. Blodgett, M.D., Boston; Mary Putnam Jacobi, M.D., New York; C. 
F. Wingate, New York; Elisha Harris, M.D., Albany; Emily F. Pope, M. 
D., Boston; Lucy M. Hall, M.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Finance Department.—Carroll D. Wright, Boston, Mass.; Hamilton A. 
Hill, Boston; George Walker, Paris, France ; George S. Coe, New York; Prof. 
F. A. Walker, Boston; B. B. Sherman, New York; J. M. Gregory, New 
York; Joseph D. Weeks, Pittsburgh, Penn.; Edward Atkinson, Boston, 
Mass.; William F. Ford, New York; Robert P. Porter, Chicago, IIl.; 
Frederick W. Foote, New York; B. F. Nourse, Boston; H. W. Farnam, New 
Haven, Ct.; Henry C. Adams, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Jurisprudence Department.—Prof. Francis Wayland, New Haven, Ct.; 
Charles A. Peabody, New York; Prof. Henry Hitchcock, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rufus King, Cincinnati; Prof. Carleton Hunt, New Orleans; Prof. T. W. 
Dwight, New York; E. Coppée Mitchell, Philadelphia; A. R. Lawton, 
Savannah, Ga.; F. J. Dickman, Cleveland, Ohio; B. H. Bristow, New York; 
Anthony Higgins, Wilmington, Del.; J. C. Parsons, Hartford, Ct.; E. J. 
Phelps, Burlington, Vt.; Emerson Etheridge, Memphis, Tenn.; Peter Ham- 
ilton, Mobile, Ala.; George M. Sharp, Baltimore, Md.; Theodore Bacon, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Theodore S. Woolsey, William K. Townsend, New Haven, 
Ct. 


Social Economy Department.—F. B. Sanborn, Concord, Mass.; Robert 
Treat Paine, Jr., Boston; F. H. Wines, Springfield, Ill., Charles L. Brace, 
New York; Rev. Oscar C. McCulloch, Indianapolis, Ind.; Rev. Frank Rus- 
sell, Mansfield, Ohio; Henry W. Lord, Detroit, Mich.; William P. Letch- 
worth, Portageville, N. Y.; Mrs. Clara T. Leonard, Springfield, Mass.; Mrs. 
Florence Bayard Lockwood, New York; Miss Anna Hallowell, Philadelphia; 
Robert T. Davis, M. D., Fall River, Mass.; Mrs. Henry Whitman, Boston. 
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MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


[All Officers are ex-officio members of the Association; but 
persons serving on Department Committees may or may not be 
members of the Association. In recent lists, these members have 
been classified by States, but, for convenience, in the present 
revised list the annual members are given alphabetically, without 
reference to States; then the life members follow, classified by 
States, and finally the honorary and corresponding members. The 
only distinction between honorary and corresponding members is 
that the former reside in the United States, the latter in foreign 
countries. It is a rule of the Association to drop from the list of 
annual members those who have not paid their assessment for two 
years ; but members. so dropped can be restored to the list by 
paying their arrears. If former members do not find their names 
on the list as it now stands, it will generally be for the reason just 
mentioned. 

No List of Members of the Association, as printed, can ever be 
quite complete, so many changes occur by death and withdrawal, 
the accession of new members, etc. The following list is as com- 
plete as the Secretary could make it, up to April 1, 1884, but, no 
doubt, the addresses of several members are wrong, and there are 
instances of names misprinted, etc., of which the Secretary will 
thank any person to notify him when the fact is observed. ] 


ANNUAL MEMBERS. 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 





Adams, Prof. Herbert B., Baltimore, ; Angell, J. B., LL.D., Ann Arbor, 
Md 





‘ Mich. 
Adams, W. Irving, New York City, | Anthony, Henry B., Providence, R. 
419 Broome. Street. I., 9 Benefit Street. 
Agnew, Dr. C. R., New York City, | Ashburner, William, San Francisco, 
206 Madison Avenue. Cal., 1014 Pine Street. 
Aiken, Rev. Charles A., Princeton, | Atkinson, Edward, Boston. 
N. J. Baker, Henry B., Lansing, Mich., 
Aldrich, P. E., Worcester, Mass. State Board of Health. 
Allen, Dr. Nathan, Lowell, Mass. Baldwin, Prof. S. E., New Haven, 
Amory, T. C., Boston, 19 Common- Ct. 
wealth Avenue. Ball, Charles Stedman, 47 E. 23d St., 
Amory, Wm., Boston, 60 State St. | New York. 


Anderson, Dr. M. B.,Rochester, N.Y. | Bancroft, Dr. J. P., Concord, N. H. 
Andrews, ‘Tsrael W., Marietta, Ohio, | Baright, Mrs. F. A., Asbury Park, 
Prest. Marietta College. | N. J. 
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Barnum, Hon. Wm. H., Lime Rock, 
Conn. 

Bartlett, George B., Concord, Mass. 

Bassett, Mrs. Mary G., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Battell, Hon. Robbins, 74 Wall St., 
P. O. Box 994, N. Y. 

Belcher, G. C. W., St. Louis, Mo. 
(Belcher Sugar Refining Co.) 

Billings, Frederick, Woodstock, Vt. 

Bird, F. W., East Walpole, Mass. 

Bissinger, Philip, New York City, 22 
St. John St. 

Bittinger, J. B., Sewickley, Pa. 

Blake, Stanton, Boston, 30 Kilby St. 

Blatchford, E. W., Chicago, Ill., 375 
North La Salle St. 

Bliss, Eugene F., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bolton, Mrs. S. K., Cleveland, Ohio, 
521 Euclid Avenue. 

Bond, Charles H., Middletown, Conn. 

Bond, Frank S., Marshall, Texas. 

Bonney, Dr. Franklin, Hadley, Mass. 

Bowker, R. R., New York City, 
Franklin Square. 

Brace, Charles L., New York City, 
19 East 4th Street. 

Bradford, Rev. A. H., Montclair, N. J. 

Braman, J. C., Boston, Mass., 50 
State Street. 

Breed, W. J., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Brewster, Lyman D., Danbury, Conn. 

Brockway, Z. R., Elmira, N. Y. 

Brihl, Dr. Gustav, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
32 Hopkins Street. 

Brooks, Phillips, Boston, Clarendon 
Street. 

Buffum, Miss Fanny A., Linden, 
Mass. 

Bullard, W. S., Boston, 5 Mt. Ver- 
non Street. 

Butler, Dr. John S., Hartford, Conn., 
U. S. Hotel. 

Chace, Prof. Geo. I., Providence, 


Chamberlain, Dr. C. W., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Chapin, Dr. J. B., Willard Asylum, 
P. O., Willard, Seneca Co., New 
York. 

Chase, George B., Boston, Mass., 
234 Beacon Street. 

Chilton, Mrs. James R., care David 
Thurston, 51g Pine St., New York. 

Church, Frederick E., Hudson, 
N. ¥. 


Clark, Albert (1601 I St., N. W.), 
Washington, D. C. 

Clark, J. S., Boston, Mass., 7 Park 
Street. 
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Coe, Mrs. Geo. §., Englewood, N.J. 

Colby, James F., New Haven, Conn. 

Coleman, E., 3209 Powelton Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Collamore, Miss H., Boston, 115 
Beacon Street. 

Collier, M. Dwight, St. Louis, Mo., 
21 Singer Building. 
Comstock, T. Griswold, M.A., M.D., 
St. Louis, Mo., 507 N. 14th St. 
Conner, Dr. P. S., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
159 West 9th Street. 

Converse, Charles A., Norwich,Conn. 

Converse, Miss Emma M., 41 College 
Street, Providence, R.I. 

Coolidge, T. Jefferson, Boston, Mass., 
60 State Street. 

Corning, Erastus, Albany, N.Y., 38 
State Street. 

Coxe, Eckley B., Drifton, Luzerne 
Co., Pa. 

Crozier, Samuel A., Upland, Pa. 

Curtis, Geo. W., West New Brighton, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

Dall, Mrs. Caroline H., Georgetown, 
D 


il 

Davies, Julien T., New York City, 
120 Broadway (Davies, Work, 
McNamee & Co.). 

Davis, A. McF., Cambridge, Mass. 

Davis, Dr. R. T., Fall River, Mass, 

Davis, Wm. H., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
124 East 4th Street. 

Dexter, Julius, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dexter, Wirt, Chicago, IIl. 

Dickerman, L., Hotel Eliot, Rox- 
bury, Mass. 

Dimock, H. F., New York City, 8 
West Street, or Pier 11 North 
River. 

Dike, Rev. S. W., So. Royalton, Vt. 

Doughty, W. H., Troy, N. Y. 

Dowd, Chas. F., Saratoga, N. Y. 

Draper, Dr. Joseph, Brattleboro, 
Vt. (Vermont Lunatic Asylum). 

Dwight, Theo. W., New York City 
(Law School, Columbia College). 

Earle, Mrs. Ann B., Worcester, 
Mass., 40 Summer Street. 

Earle, Dr. Pliny, Northampton, Mass. 

Eaton, Dorman B., New York City. 
2 East 29th Street. 

Eaton, Hon. John, Washington,D.C., 
(Bureau of Education). 

Eaton, L. B., Memphis, Tenn. 

Edmands, A. Lawrence, Boston, 
Mass., 118 Federal Street. 

Edmonds, Walter D., New York 
City (Temple Court). 

Eldridge, Martin L., Beverly, Mass. 
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Eliot, C. W., LL.D., Cambridge, 
Mass., 17 Quincy Street. 

Eliot, Samuel, Boston, 44 Brimmer 
Street. 

Eliot, Rev. T. L., Portland, Oregon. 

Farnam, H. W., New Haven, Conn. 

Fisher, Dr. Chas. H., Providence,R.I. 

Forbes, R. B., Milton, Mass. 

Force, M. F., Cincinnati, Ohio, 89 
West 8th Street. 

Ford, Gordon L., 97 Clark Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Foote, F. W., Wall St., New York 
City. 

Foote, Miss Mary B., Cambridge, 
Mass., 352 Howard Street. 

Foster, T. A., M. D., Portland, Me., 
9 Brown Street. 

Freeborn, Mrs. Clara L., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

French, Francis O0., New York City, 
33 West 37th Street. 

Frothingham, Rev. Fred’k, Méton, 
Mass. 

Frothingham, Rev. O. B., Boston, 
Hotel Vendome. 

Gallaudet, E. M., LL.D., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Gano, John A., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gates, Merrill E., LL.D., Pres. Rut- 
ger’s Coll., New Brunswick, N. J. 

Gilman, PD. C., LL.D., Pres. Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Gilman, Rev. Edward W., D.D., New 
York City (Bible House). 

Gladden, Rev. Washington, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Goddard, Miss Matilda, Boston, 251 
Newbury Street. 

Godkin, E. L., New York City, 115 
E. 25th Street. 

Godwin, Parke, Roslyn, Queen’s Co., 
N.Y. 


Green, Samuel S., Worcester, Mass. 

Green, Jacob L., Hartford, Conn. 

Greenough, W. W., Boston, 24 West 
street. . 

Gregory, J. M., LL.D., Temple 
Court, New York City. 

Grew, Henry S., Boston, 89 Beacon 
Street. 

Groesbeck, W. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hale, Geo. S., Boston, 39 Court St. 

Hall, Mrs. M. B., Decatur. Ill. 

Hallgarten, Adolph, New York City, 
6 E. 45th Street. 

Harkness, Prof. A., Providence, R.I. 

Harris, Wm. T., Concord, Mass. 

Hartwell, Edw. M., Baltimore, Md. 
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Herman, Mrs. H., 59 West 56th St., 
New York. 

Higginson, T. W., Cambridge, Mass., 
25 Buckingham Street. 

Higginson, Waldo, Boston, 131 Dev- 
onshire Street. 

Hildreth, J. L., Cambridge, Mass., 
37 Brattle Street. 

Hill, Hamilton A., Boston, 23 St. 
James Avenue. 

Hinman, Miss Mary W.,Havana,N.Y. 

Hitchcock, Henry, St. Louis, Mo., 21 
Singers Building. ; 

Hitz, John, Washington, D.C. 

Hoadly, Geo., Cincinnati, Ohio, 3, 4, 
and 5 Masonic Building. 

Hollister, G. B., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Holt, Henry, New York City, 14 East 
54th Street. 

Homer, Peter T., Boston, 27 Mount 
Vernon Street. 

Homes, H. A., Albany, N.Y., (State 
Library). 

Hooker, Mrs. I. B., Hartford, Conn. 

Hooper, Mrs. Anna §S., Boston, 53 
Beacon Street. 

Horsford, Prof. E. N., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Horton, 8. D., Pomeroy, O. 

Hotchkiss, Justus S., New Haven, Ct. 

Hunt, Dr. E. M., Trenton, N. J. 

Hunt, T. Sterry, LL.D., Montreal, 
Canada. 

Hutchins, John, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Hyde, C. M., Honolulu, Sandwich 
Islands. 

Ingaldsbee, Milo, South Hartford, 
Washington Co., N. Y. 

Jacobi, Dr. A., New York City, 110 
West 34th Street. 

Jacques. David R., 156 Broadway, 
New York City. 

James, Mrs. John W., Boston, 119 
Boylston Street. 

Jewett, Josiah, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jones, Rev. Jesse H., Abington, 
Mass. 

Jingst, W., Cincinnati, O., ‘* Volks- 
freund ” Office. 

Kearney, John Watts, 
Ky., 658 4th Avenue. 

Kedzie, Dr. R. C., Lansing, Mich., 
Agricultural College. 

Kellogg, Dr. John H., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Kimball, B. A., Concord, N. H. 

King, Rufus, Cincinnati, O., 95 East 
3d Street. 


Louisville, 
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Kingsbury, F. J., Waterbury, Conn. 

Kraus, Prof. John, New York City, 7 
East 22d Street. 

Lawrence, A. A., Boston, 13 Chaun- 
cy Street. 

Lee, Henry, Boston, 40 State Street. 

Leete, Dr. James M., St. Louis, Mo., 
2912 Washington Avenue. 

Leonard, N. A., Springfield, Mass. 

Leonard, Mrs. C. T., Springfield, 
Mass. 


MEMBERS. 


Lewis, Dr. Dio, Bible House, New | 
| Oliver, Mrs. Grace A., Boston, 124 
Livermore, Rev. A. A., Meadville, | 
| Olmsted, Frederick Law, Brookline, 


‘York. 


Pa. 

Lord, H. W., Detroit, Mich. 

Loring, C. W., Boston, 11 Pemberton 
Square. 

Low, A. A., New York City, 3 Bur- 
ling Slip. 

Lowell, Mrs. C. R., New York City, 
120 East 30th Street. - 

Lyman, Arthur T., Boston, 18 Sum- 
mer Street. : 

Lymar Theodore, Boston, 191 Com- 
monwealth Avenue. 
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Neilson, James, New Brunswick, 


Newell, Dr. Timothy, Providence, 
me 

Nordhoff, Charles, Washington, D. 
C., 918 McPherson Place. 

North, Thomas M., 120 Broadway, 
) a ¢ 


Northrop, Rev. B. G., LL.D., Clin- 
ton, Conn. 

Nourse, B. F., Boston, 35 Federal 
Street. 


Boylston Street. 


Mass. 
Paine, Robert Treat, Jr., Boston, 16 
Pemberton Square. 
Palmer, Dr. H. B., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Palmer, H. A., Oakland, Cal. 
Parker, Hon. LeRoy, Flint, Mich. 
Parkman, Henry, Boston, Rogers 
Building, 209 Washington Street. 
Parsons, John C., Hartford, Conn. 


| Peabody, Charles A., New York City, 


Lynde, Mrs. Wm. P., Milwaukee, | 


Wis. 
Macomber, A. E., Toledo, O. 


Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
May, Rev. Samuel, Leicester, Mass. 
McCandless, E. V., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
McFarland, W. W., New York City, 
35 William Street. 


110 Broadway. 
Pell, Alfred, New York City, 120 
Broadway, Equitable Building. 


| Pellew, Henry E., New York City, 
Magoon, Rev. E. L., 1819 Girard 


Means, William G., Boston, 40 Water | 


Street. 


Mercer, George G., Philadelphia, 330 | 
| Post, Von H. C., New York City, 2 
Meyer, Henry B., New York City, 48 | 


Walnut Street. 


Cliff Street. 

Minot, William, Jr., Boston, 39 Court 
Street. 

Minturn, R. B., New York City, 78 
South Street. 

Mitchell, Alex., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mitchell, Archibald, New Orleans, 
La. (Leeds & Co.) 

Mitchell, Charles L., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Mitchell, Mary A., Villa de Bouyn, 
Ave des Fleurs, Nice, U. M., 
France. 

Morgan, W. D., New York City, 26 
Washington Square. 

Mumford, J. E., St. Louis, Mo. 

Murdock, C. A., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Murray, David, Albany, N. Y. 


9 East 35th Street. 

Perkins, Joseph, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Platt, Johnson T., New Haven, Conn. 

Porter, Dr. Charles H., Albany, 
es Ke 

Porter, Robert P., Census Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 

Post, Rev. T. M., D.D., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Bowling Green, P. O. Box 37. 
Potter, George A., New York City, 
80 South Street. 
Potter, Howard, New York City, 59 
Wall Street 


| Potwin, T. S., Hartford, Conn. 





Prang, Louis, Boston, 7 Park Street. 

Putnam, Charles P., M.D., Boston, 63 
Marlborough Street. 

Putnam, James J., M.D., Boston, 63 
Marlborough Street. 

Ramsey, J. H., Albany, N. Y. 

Remick, Ninian B , Troy, N. Y. 

Robbins, George A., Box 947, New 
York City, N. Y. 

Rockwell, A. P., Boston, 3 Fairfield 
Street. 

Roelker, Dr. F., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rogers, Miss Annette P., Boston, 5 
Joy Street. 
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Rogers, Mrs. Caroline G., Troy, N. 
Y., 5 6th Street. 

Ropes, John C., Boston, 40 State 
Street. 

Ropes, Joseph S., Boston, 8 Congress 
Street. 

Rotch, Miss Joanna, Milton, Mass. 

Round, W. M. F., 65 Bible House, 
New York City. 

Runkle, Prof. J. D., 
Technology, Boston. 

Russell, Rev. F., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Salisbury, Stephen, Worcester, Mass. 

Sands, Mahlon, New York City, 100 
Fulton Street. 

Schlesinger, Barthold, Boston, 6 
Oliver Street. 

Scarborough, W. W., Cincinnati, O. 
Schuyler, Miss Louisa Lee, New 
York City, 19 West 31st street. 
Schwab, Gustavus, Box 137, New 

York City. 
Seelye, a T., East Hampton, 
ass. 
Seguin, E. C., M.D., New York City, 
41 West 20th Street. 
Sewall S. E., Boston, 5 
Square. 

Shattuck, Dr. F. C., Boston, 135 
Marlborough Street. 

Shattuck, George O., Boston, 35 
Court Street. 

Shipley, Murray, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Slocum, Miss Jane M., Canandaigua, 
N. Y., Granger Place. 

Snow, Prof. M. S., St. Louis, Mo. 

Spear, C. V.. Pittsfield, Mass. 

Spencer, Mrs. Sara A., Washington, 
D.C. 


Institute of 


Pembexton 


Stearns, James S., New York City, 
45 Williams Street 

Stevenson, Robert H, Boston, 58 
Chestnut Street, or 44 Kilby Street. 

Stickney, George, Grand Haven, 
Mich. 

Sullivan, Richard, Boston, 79 State 
Street. 

Sumner, Prof. W. 
Conn. 

Sunderland, J. T., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Swartz, James S., Philadelphia, Pa., 
234 South 4th Street. 

Talbot, Mrs. I. T., Boston, 66 Marl- 
borough Street. 

Talcott, J. B.. New Britain, Conn. 

Taylor, James R., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
286 Henry Street. 

Thomson, Charles H., New Haven, 
Conn., 40 Elm Street. 


G., New Haven, 
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Thurber, F. B., Box 3895, New York 
City, 116 Reade Street. 
Titsworth, Rev. A. J., 

Mass. 

Torrey, H. W., Cambridge, Mass., 
20 Oxford Street. 

Toppan, Robert N., New York City. 
American Bank Note Co., 142 
Broadway. 

Tousey, Sinclair, New York City, 41 
Chambers Street. 

Townsend, John P., New York City, 
27 Williams Street. 

Townsend, Prof. W. K., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Trumbull, Rev. H. C., Philadelphia, 
Pa., 610 Chestnut Street. 

Tuck, Kdward, New York City, 7 
East 61st Street. 

Tweedy, Edmond, Newport, R. I. 

Tyler, F. Morris, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Urbino, S. R., West Newton, Mass. 

Van Bibber, Dr. W. C., Baltimore, 
Md., 47 Franklin Street. 

Villard, Henry, New York City. 

Waite, Henry Randall, Washington, 
D. C., Census Bureau. 

Warder, Dr. John A., North Bend, 
Ohio. 

Ware, Dr. Charles E., Boston, 41 
Brimmer Street. 

Waring, George E. Jr., 
my. &. 


Chelsea, 


Newport, 


Warner, Charles Dudley, Hartford, 
Conn. 
Watson, Prof. William, Boston, 
Mass., 107 Marlborough Street. 
Wayland, Miss A. E., Saratoga, N. Y. 
Wayland, C. N., New York City, 9 
West 36th Street. 

Wayland, Mrs. Francis, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Wayland, Rev. Dr. H. L., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Weeden, William B., Providence, 
BR. fT. 

Weeks, Joseph D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Weeks, Mrs. Mattie F., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Wells, Edward W., Hartford, Conn., 
34 Prospect Street. 

Wells, Mrs. John, New Brunswick, 
N.J 


Wells, Prof. William P., Detroit, 
Mich. 
Welling, 
b..C. 


James C., ai at 


Wendte, Rev. C. W., Newport, Rn. 1. 
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White, Alfred T., New York City. 
63 Broadway. 

White, Andrew D., Ithaca, N. Y. 

White, Horace, New York City, 
Mills Building. 

Whittemore, Dr. James H., Boston, 
Mass. (Mass. Gen. Hospital.) 
Wheeler, E. S., New Haven, Conn. 
Wilkinson. Alfred, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Williams, Chauncey P , Albany, New 

York. 
Wines, Rev. F. H., Springfield, Ill. 
Wing, Dr. C. E., Boston, Mass., 149 
Boylston Street. 
Wingaie, C. F., New York City. 
Winthrop, Robert C., Boston, Mass., 
90 Marlborough Street. 
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Wolcott, J. Huntington, Boston, 
Mass , 238 Beacon Street. 

Wolcott, Mrs. Harriet F., Boston, 
Mass., 238 Beacon Street. 

Wood, Frederick, New York City, 
120 Broadway. 

Wood, Rev. Horatio, Lowell, Mass. 

Woodbury. Rev. Augustus, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Woolsey. Theodore D., LL D., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Woolsey, Prof. Theodore S., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Wright, Carroll D., Boston, Mass. 

Young, Charles L., Boston, Mass., 
71 Mt. Vernon Street. 
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LIFE MEMBERS. 


Tilinois. 
Myers, Sydney, Chicago. 


Maine. 
Hill, Rev. Thomas, Portland. 


Massachusetts. 


Angell, Geo. T., Montgomery Place, 
Boston. 

Baker, William E., 63 Chester Sq , 
Boston. 

Barnard, James M., Boston. 

Barnard, Mrs. James M., Boston. 

Blatchford, J. S., 13 Exchange St., 

. Boston. 
Bradford, Gamaliel, 
Street, Boston. 
Brimmer, Martin, 47 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 
Chapman, 
mouth. 
Eliot, Mrs. Samuel, 44 Brimmer St., 
Boston. 

Endicott, William, Jr., 10 Mt. Ver- 
non Street, Boston. 

Farwell, Mrs. A. G., 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 

Forbes, John M., 30 Sears’ Building, 
Boston. 


118 Exchange 


Miss Maria W., Wey- 


New 


Cole, William A., 41 Broad Street, 
New York City. 

Dike, Henry A., New York City. 

Dodge, William E. Jr., 11 Cliff St., 
New York City. 

Dodge, Charles C., New York City. 

Field, David Dudley, 4 Pine Street, 
New York City. 

Field, Cyrus W., New York City. 

Hewitt, Abram S., 17 Burling Slip, 
New York City. 

Hoe, Col. Richard M., 29 Gold Street, 
New York City. 

James, D. Willis, New York City. 

Kirkland, Hon. Charles P., 21 Nassau 
Street, New York City. 

Letchworth, W. P., Portageville. 

Libbey, Jonas M., 47 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 








Gray, Hon. William, 20 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston. 

Kidder, H. P., 113 Devonshire St., 
Boston. 

Little, James L., 2 
Ave., Boston. 

Lodge, Mrs. J. E., 31 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

May, Miss Abby W.., 3 Exeter Street, 
Boston. 

Peirce, Hon. Henry L., 158 State 
Street, Boston. 

Robeson, William R., 212 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

Sanborn, F. B., Concord. 

Sanborn, Mrs. Louisa. L., Concord. 

Warren, S. D., 67 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston. 

Wigglesworth, Edward, M.D., 
Boylston Street, Boston. 

Wolcott, Roger, 8 Pemberton Square, 
Boston. 


Commonwealth 
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York. 


Pierrepont, Edwards, New York City. 

Stokes, James, 45 Wall Street, New 
York City. 

Stokes, Anson P., 45 Wall St., New 
York City. 

Stokes, Thomas, 45 Wail Street, New 
York City. 

Thompson, 
York City. 

Villard, Mrs. Henry, New York City. 

Ward, J. Q. A., 9 West 48th Street, 
New York City. 

Ware, William R., New York City, 
Columbia College. 

Wolcott, Miss Ella L., Elmira. 

Young, Edward, New York City. 


Mrs. Elizabeth, New 


OTHER STAtTEs. 


W.G. Hammond, St. Louis, Missouri. 
D. F. Lincoln, M.D., Reading, Pa. 
Prof. Goldwin Smith, Zoronto, Can. 


J. W. Hoyt, Wisconsin. 
Francis Wayland, LL. D., New Ha- 
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